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WHAT NECES 





SITY KNOWS. 


THE NEW STATION-MASTER EXPLAINS HIS DIFFICULTY. 


CHAPTER X. 


\ THEN the night train left Turrifs Station it 
thundered on into the darkness slowly 
enough, but, what with bumping over its 

rough rails and rattling its big cars, it seemed 
anxious to deceive its passengers into the idea that 
it was going at great speed. A good number of its 
cars were long vans for the carriage of freight ; 
behind these came two for the carriage of passengers. 
These were both labelled “ First Class.” One was 
devoted to a few men, who were smoking ; the other 
was the one from which Trenholme had descended. 
Its seats, upholstered in red velvet, were dusty from 
the smoke and dirt of the way ; its atmosphere, 
heated by a stove at one end, was dry and oppres- 
sive. It would have been impossible, looking at 
the motley company lounging in the lamplight, to 
have told their relations one to another ; but it was 


evident that an uncertain number of young people, 


placed near the lady who held the baby, were of 
the same party ; they slept in twos and threes, lean 

ing on one another’s shoulders and covered by the 
same wraps. It was to seats left vacant near this 
group that the man and his wife who had procured 
the milk returned. The man, who was past middlk 

life, betook himself to his seat wearily, and pulled 
his cap over his eyes without speaking. His wife 
deposited the mug of milk in a basket, speaking in 
low but brisk tones to the lady who held the |! aby. 

“There, Sophia ; I’ve had to pay a shilling fora 
cupful, but I’ve got some milk. 

“T should have thought you would have been 
surer to get good milk at a larger station, mamma. 
She did not turn as she spoke, perhaps for fear of 
waking the sleeping baby. 

The other, who was the infant’s mother, was 
rapidly tying a shawl round her head and shoulders. 
She was a little, stout woman, who in middle age 
had retained her brightness of eye and complexion. 
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Her features were regular, and her little nose had 
enough suggestion of the eagle’s beak in its form to 
preserve her countenance from insignificance. 

“Oh, my dear,” she returned, “as to the milk-— 
the young man looked quite clean, I assure you ; 
and then such a large country as the cows have to 
roam in!” 

Having delivered herself of thisenergetic whisper, 
she subsided below the level of the seat back, 
leaving Sophia to sit and wonder in a drowsy 
muse whether the mother supposed that the value 
of a cow’s milk would’be increased if, like Io, she 
could prance across a continent. 

Sophia Rexford sat upright, with the large baby 
in her arms and a bigger child leaning on her 
shoulder. Both children were more or less 
restless ; but their sister was not restless, she sat 
quite still. The attitude of her tall figure had the 
composure and strength in it which do not belong 
to first youth. Hers was a fine face ; it might 
even be called beautiful ; but no one now would 
call it pretty—the skin was too colourless, the 
expression too earnest. 

Her eyes took on the look that tells of inward, 
rather than outward, vision. Her thoughts were 
such as she would not have told to any earthly 
person, but not because of evil in them. 

This was the lady to whom Robert Trenholme, 
the master of the coilege at Chellaston, had written 
his letter ; and she was thinking of that letter now, 
and of him, wondering much that, by some 
phantasy of dreams, she should have been sud- 
denly reminded of him by something in the voice 
of the man who had passed through the car with 
the milk. 

Her mind flitted lightly to the past ; to a season 
she had once spent in a fashionable part of London, 
and to her acquaintance with the young curate, 
who was receiving some patronage from the family 
with whom she was visiting. She had been a 
beauty then ; every one danced to the tune she 
piped, and this curate—a mere fledgeling—had 
danced also. That was nothing. No, it was 
nothing that he had, for a time, followed lovesick 
in her train—she never doubted that he had 
had that sickness, although he had not spoken 
of it—all that had been notable in the acquain- 
tance was that she, who at that time had played 
with the higher aims and impulses of life, had 
thought, in her youthful arrogance, that she dis- 
cerned in this man something higher and finer than 
she saw in other men. She had been pleased to 
make something of a friend of him, condescending 
to advise and encourage him, pronouncing upon his 
desire to seek a wider field in a new country, and 
calling it good. Later, when he was gone, and 
life for her had grown more quiet from lack of 
circumstances to feed excitement, she had won- 
dered sometimes if this man had recovered as 
perfectly from that love-sickness as others had 
done. That was all—absolutely all. Her life 
had lately come again into indirect relations with 
him through circumstances over which neither he 
nor she had had any control; and now, when 
she was about to see him, he had taken upon him 
to write and pick up the thread of personal friend- 
ship again and remind her of the past. 
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In what mood had he written this reminder? 
Sophia Rexford would surely not have been a 
woman of the world if she had not asked herself 
this question. Did he think that on seeing her 
again he would care for her as before? Did he 
imagine that intervening years, which had brought 
misfortune to her family, would bring her more 
within his grasp? Or was his intention in writing 
still less pleasing to her than this? Had he 
written, speaking so guardedly of past friendship, 
with the desire to ward off any hope she might 
cherish that he had remained unmarried for her 
sake? Sophia’s lips did not curl in scorn over this 
last suggestion, because she was holding her little 
court of inquiry in a mental region quite apart 
from her emotions. 

This woman’s character was, however, revealed 
in this, that she passed easily from her queries as 
to what the man in question did, or would be likely 
to, think of her. A matter of real, possibly of 
paramount, interest to her was to wonder whether 
his life had really expanded into the flower of which 
she had thought the bud gave promise. She tried to 
look back and estimate the truth of her youthful 
instinct, which had told her he was a man above 
other men. And if that had been so, was he less or 
more now than he had been then? Had he been 
a benefit to the new country to which he had 
come? Had the move from the Old World to this 
—the decision in which she had rashly aided 
with youthful advice—been a good or a bad thing 
for him and for the people to whom he had 
come ? 

From this she fell a-thinking upon her own life 
as, in the light of Trenholme’s letter, the contrast 
of her present womanly self with the bright, 
audacious girl of that past time was set strongly 
before her. It is probably as rare for any one 
really to wish to be the self of any former time 
to wish to be younger—as it is really to wish to be 
any one else. Sophia certainly did not dream of 
wishing to be younger. We are seldom just to 
ourselves—either past or present : Sophia had a 
fine scorn for what she remembered herself to 
have been ; she had greater respect for her pre- 
sent self, because there was less of outward show, 
and more of reality. 

It might have been a quarter of an hour, it 
might have been more, since the train had last 
started, but now it stopped rather suddenly. 
Sophia’s father murmured sleepily against the 
proximity of the stations. He was reclining in 
the seat just behind her. 

Sophia looked out of her window quietly. She 
saw no light. By-and-by some men came up 
the side of the track with lanterns. She saw by the 
light they held that they were officials of the train, 
and that the bank on which they walked looked 
perfectly wild and untrodden. She turned her head 
toward her father. 

“We are not at any station,” she remarked. 

“ Ay!” said her father. He got up with cum- 
brous haste, as a horse might rise. He, too, 
looked out of the window, then round at his 
women and children, and clad himself in an 
immense coat. 

“T’ll just go out,” he whispered, “and see how 
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If there’s anything wrong I'll let you 


things are. 
know.” 

He intended his whisper to be something akin 
to silence ; he intended to exercise the utmost 
consideration for those around him ; but his long 
remark was of the piercing quality that often ap- 
pertains to whispers, and, as he turned his back, 
two of the children woke, and a young girl in the 
seat in front of Sophia sat up, her blue eyes dilated 
with alarm. 

“ Sophia,” she said, with a low sob, “ oh, Sophia, 
is there something wrong ?” 

“ Be quiet !” said Sophia, tartly. 

The snoring mother now shut her mouth with a 
snap. Ina twinkling she was up and lively. 

“Has your father got on his overcoat, Sophia ? 
Is there danger?” She darted from one side of 
the carriage to another, rubbing the moisture off 
each window with a bit of her shawl and speaking 
with rapidity. 

Then she ran out of the car. Two of the 
children followed her. The others, reassured by 
Sophia’s stillness, huddled together at the windows, 
shivering in the draught of cold air that came from 
the open door. 

After some minutes Sophia’s father came in 
again, leading his wife and children with an old- 
world gallantry that was apparent even in these 
unsatisfactory circumstances. He had a hesitating, 
impressive way of speaking that made even his 
unimportant words appear important. In the pre- 
sent case, as soon as he began to speak most of the 
people in the car came near to hear. 

Some obstruction, he said, had fallen across 
the line. It was not much ; the men would soon 
remove it. An Indian woman, who lived near, 
had heroically lit a fire, and thus stopped the train 
in time. There was no other train due upon the 
road for many hours. There was no danger. A 
little patience was all that was required. There 
might have been a bad accident, but they had 
been providentially preserved. 

His utterance greatly impressed the bystanders, 
for he was an important-looking gentleman ; but 
long before he had finished speaking, the bright- 
eyed little mother had set her children into their 
various seats again, pulled their jackets close in 
front, rolled up their feet, patted their caps down 
on their heads, and in fact, by a series of pokes 
and pulls, composed her family to sleep, or, at 
least, started them as far on the way to sleep as a 
family can be sent by such a method. 

Quiet settled on the car again. Soon the train 
went on. Sophia Rexford, looking out, could dimly 
discern the black outline of wood and river. At 
length the window grew thicker and opaque. 
There was no sound of rain or hail, and yet some- 
thing from without muffled the glass. Sophia slept 
again. 

When the dawn of day at length stole upon them 
she found that snow had been upon the glass and 
had melted. Snow lay thick on the ledges of the 
windows outside. Yet in that part of the country 
in which they now were there was none on the 
ground. They seemed to have run a race with a 
snowstorm in the night, and to have gained it for 
the nonce. But the sight struck her sadly. The 


winter, which she dreaded, was evidently on their 
track. 

It was in the first grey hour of dawn that the 
train steamed into the station, which was the 
junction for Quebec, and passengers bound for the 
English settlements south of that city were obliged 
to change. 

For a few minutes before the train stopped the 
Rexford family had been booted and spurred, 
so to speak, ready for the transfer. Each young 
person was warmly buttoned up and tied into a 
warlike-looking muffler. Each had several pack- 
ages incharge. A youth came in from. the smoking- 
car and attached himself to them. When the 
train had come to a standstill the little French 
conductor was energetic in helping them to 
descend 

The family was very large, and, moreover, it was 
lively ; its members were as hard to count as 
chickens of a brood. Sophia, holding the youngest 
child and the tickets, endeavoured to explain their 
number to the conductor. 

“There are three children that go free,” she 
said. “Then two little boys at half fare—that 
makes one ticket. Myself and three young ladies 

make five tickets ; my brother and father and 
mother— eight.” 

The sharp Frenchman looked dubious. “ Three 
children free ; two at half fare,” he repeated. He 
was trying to see them all as he spoke. 

Sophia repeated her count with terse severity. 

“ There was not another young lady?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

And Sophia was not a woman to be trifled with, 
so he punched the tickets and went back into his 
car. 

Wooden platforms, a station hotel built of wood, 
innumerable lines of black rails on which freight 
trains stood idle, the whole place shut in by a high 
wooden fence—this was the prospect which met 
the eyes of the English travellers, and seen in the 
first struggling light of morning, in the bitter cold 
of a black frost, it was not a cheerful one. The 
Rexford family, however, were not considering the 
prospect ; they were intent only on finding the 
warm passenger-car of the train that was to take 
them the rest of their journey, and which they 
had been assured would be waiting here to receive 
them. 

This train, however, was not immediately to be 
seen, and, in the meantime, the broad platform, 
which was dusted over with dry frost crystals, was 
the scene of varied activities. 

From the baggage-car of the train they had left, 
a great number of boxes and bags, labelled 
“ Rexford,” were being thrown down in a violent 
manner, which greatly distressed some of the girls 
and their father. 

“Not that way. That is not the way. Don't 
you know that is not the way boxes should be 
handled ?” shouted Captain Rexford sternly, and 
then, seeing that no one paid the slightest attention 
to his words, he was fain to turn away from the 
cause of his agitation. He took a brisk turn down 
the empty end of the platform, and stood there as 
a man might who felt that the many nritations of 
life were growing too much for his self-control. 
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The little boys found occupation because they 
observed that the white condensed vapour which 
came from their mouths with each breath bore great 
resemblance to the white steam a slowly moving 

engine was hissing forth. They therefore strutted 

in imitation of the great machine, emitting large 

puffs from their little warm mouths, and making the 

sound which a groom makes when he plies the 

curry-comb. The big brother was assisting in the 

unloading of a large carriage from an open van in 

the rear of the train, and Mrs. Rexford, neat, quick- 

moving, and excitable, after watching this operation 

for a few minutes and issuing several orders as to 

how it was to be done, moved off in lively search 

of the next train. She ran about, a few steps in 

each direction, looking at the various railway lines, 

and then accosted a tall, thin man who was stand- 

ing still, doing nothing. 

“Ts the train for the Eastern Townships here ? 
We were told it would be here waiting to receive 
us at daybreak. Is it here? Is it ready ?” 

Seeing from the man’s face, as she had already 
seen from the empty tracks, that no such train was 
in readiness, she ran at one of the puffing and 
strutting children whose muffler was loose, and tied 
it up again. Then, struck by another thought, she 
returned to the impassive man whom she had before 
addressed. 

“This is really the actua/ dawn, I suppose ?” she 
asked, with an air of importance. “I have read that 
in some countries there is what is called a ‘false 
dawn’ that comes before the real one, you know.” 

Compelled now to speak, the man, who was a 
New Englander, took a small stick from between 
his teeth and said, “ As far as I know, marm, this 
morning is genu/ve.” 

“Oh really ”—with abatement of interest in her 
tone —“ I thought perhaps there might be that sort 
of thing in Canada, you know—we certainly read 
of Northern Lights. Very strange that our train 
isn’t here !” 

The Yankee took the trouble to reply again, 
hardly moving a muscle of his face. “ Keep a good 
heart, marm ; it may come along yet, a-ridin’ on 
these same Northern Lights.” 

“Riding on—? I beg your pardon—on what, 
did you say?” she asked eagerly. 

At this the grey-eyed girl who had been fright- 
ened in the night plucked her by the sleeve and 
pulled her away. “Don’t you see he’s making fun 
of you, mamma ?” 

Besides the grey-eyed girl, who wore short frocks, 
there were two other girls in the first bloom of 
young-womanhood. One of these, having over- 
heard the conversation, ran and told the other. 

“Just because we happened to read of sucha 
thing in that book of Asiatic travel! Isn't it 
absurd? And there’s papa fuming at the other end 
of the station.” 

Both girls giggled. 

“T know gute well that people will think us all 
crazy,” urged the first speaker. Then they laughed 
again, not unhappily. 

“There’s not a doubt of it,” gasped the other. 

These two girls were very much alike, but one 
wore a red cloak and the other a blue one. In 
spite of the fact that they were somewhat bloused 
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and a little grimy, and their pretty little noses were 
now nipped red by the icy morning, they looked 
attractive as they stood, pressing their handkerchiefs 
to their mouths and bending with laughter. The 
extent of their mirth was proportioned to their 
youth and excitement, not to the circumstances 
which called it forth. 

The train they had left now moved off. Most of 
the other passengers who had alighted with them 
had taken themselves away in various directions, 
as travellers are apt to do, without any one else 
noticing exactly what had become of them. 

Sophia, with the child in her arms, made her 
way to a mean waiting-room, and thither the children 
followed her. The mother, having at last ascer 
tained the train would be ready in the course of 
time, soon came in also, and the father and brother, 
hearing it would not be ready for at least a quarter 
of an hour, went away to see the town. 

There was a stove burning hotly in the small 
waiting-room. The only other furniture was a bench 
all round the wall. The family, that had entered 
somewhat tumultuously, almost filled it. There 
was only one other traveller there, a big girl with a 
shawl over her head and a bundle under her arm. 
When Sophia had come into the room alone with the 
baby, she had asked the girl one or two questions, 
and been answered civilly enough ; but when the rest 
of the family followed, the girl relapsed into silence, 
and, after regarding them for a little while, she edged 
her way out of the room. 

Mrs. Rexford, who in the excitement of change 
and bustle was always subject to being struck 
with ideas which would not have occurred to her 
mind at other times, suddenly remembered now that 
they were dependent upon the resources of the new 
country for domestic service, and that she had heard 
that no chance of securing a good servant must be 
lost, as they were very rare. Stating her thought 
hastily to Sophia, and darting to the narrow door 
without waiting for reply, she stretched out her head 
with an ebullition of registry-office questions. 

“My good girl!” she cried, “my good girl !” 

The girl came back nearer the door and stood still. 

“Do you happen to know of a girl about yourage 
who can do kitchen work ?” 

“1 don’t know any one here. I'm travelling.” 

“But perhaps you would do for me yourself”— 
this half aside—“ Can you make a fire, keep pots 
clean, and scour floors ? ” 

“Yes.” She did not express any interest in her 
assent. 

“Where are you going? Would you not like to 
come with me and enter my service? I happen to 
be in need of just such a girl as you.” 

No answer. 

“ She doesn’t understand, mamma,” whispered the 
grey-eyed girl in a short frock, who, having wedged 
herself beside her mother in the narrow doorway, 

was the only one who could see or hear the colloquy. 
** Speak slower to the poor thing.” 

“Looks very stupid,” commented Mrs. Rexford, 
hastily pulling in her head and speaking within the 
room. “But still, one must not lose a chance.” 
Then, with head again outside, she continued, “ Do 
you understand me, my good girl? What is your 
name?” 
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“Eliza White.” 

“That is a very good name”— encouragingly. 
‘Where do you live ?’ 

“JT used to live a good bit over there, in the 
French country.” She pointed with her arm ina 
certain direction, but as the points of the compass 
had no existence for Mrs. Rexford’s newly immi- 
grated intelligence, and as all parts of Canada, near 
and remote, seemed very much in the same place in 


? 
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speaking locality, and wait there until sheshad time 
to write to her father’s brother in Scotland. 

«Sad, sad story ! Lonely fate! Brave girl!” said 
Mrs. Rexford, shaking her head for a minute inside 
the waiting-room and rapidly repeating the tale. 

“ Yes, if it’s true,” said Sophia, But Mrs. Rexford 
did not hear, as she had already turned her head 
out of the door again, and was commending Eliza 
White for the course she had taken. 
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THE GIRL CAME BACK NEARER 


her nebulous vision of geography, the little informa- 
tion the girl had given was of no interest to her and 
she took little note of it. 

“Did you come from Quebec just now ?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, after a moment's 
pause. 

Then, in answer to further questions, she told a 
succinct tale. She said that her father had a farm ; 
that he had died the week before ; that she had no 
relatives in the place ; that, having seen her father 
buried, she thought it best to come to an English- 
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The grey-eyed Winifred, however, still turned 
inside to combat reproachfully Sophia’s suspicion. 
“You would not doubt her word, Sophia, if you 
saw how cold and tired she looked.” 

Mrs. Rexford seemed to argue concerning the 
stranger's truthfulness in very much the same way, 
for she was saying : 

* And now, Eliza, will you be my servant? If you 
will come with me to Chellaston I will pay your fare, 
and I will take care of you until you hear from your 
uncle.” 
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“TI do not want to be a servant.” The reply was 
stolidly given. 

“* What ! Do you wish to be idle ?” 

“T will work in your house, if you like ; but I 
can pay my own fare in the cars, and I won't be a 
servant.” 

There was so much sullen determination in her 
manner that Mrs. Rexford did not attempt to argue 
the point. 

“Take her, mamma,” whispered Winifred. “ How 
ill she seems ! And she must be awfully lonely in 
this great country all alone.” 

While Winifred was pleading, Mrs. Rexford, hav- 
ing turned into the room, was rapidly commenting 
to Sophia. 

“¢ Says she will come, but won’t be called a servant, 
and can pay her own fare. Very peculiar—but we 
read, you know, in that New England book, that 
that was just the independent way they felt about 
it. They can only induce s/aves to be servants 
there, 1 believe.” She gave this cursory view of the 
condition of affairs in the neighbouring States in an 
abstracted voice, and summed up her remarks by 
speaking out her decision in a more lively tone. 
‘* Well, we must have some one to help with the 
work. This girl looks strong, and her spirit in the 
matter signifies less.” Then, turning to the girl with- 
out the door—*I think you will suit me, Eliza. 
You can stay with us, at any rate, till you hear from 
your uncle. You look strong and clean, and I’m 
sure you'll do your best to please me ”—this with 
warning emphasis—“ Come in now to the warmth 
beside us. We can make room in here.” 

The place was so small and the family so large 
that the last assurance was not wholly unnecessary. 
Mrs. Rexford brought Eliza in and set her near 
the stove. The girls and children gathered round 
her somewhat curiously, but she sat erect without 
seeming to notice them much, an expression of 
impassive, almost hardened, trouble on her pale 
face. She was a very tall, strong girl, and when she 
dropped back the shawl a little on her head they 
saw that she had red hair. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HE village of Chellaston was, in itself, insigni- 
ficant. Its chief income was derived from 
summer visitors ; its largest building was an 

hotel, greatly frequented in summer ; and its best 
houses were owned by townspeople, who used them 
only at that season. That which gave Chellaston 
a position and name above other places of the same 
size in the country was an institution called “The 
New College,” in which boys up to the age of 
eighteen were given a higher education than could 
be obtained at ordinary schools. The college was 
a square brick building, not handsome, but commo- 
dious ; and in the same enclosure with it were the 
head-master’s house, and a boarding-house in which 
the assistant-masters lived with the pupils. With 
that love of grand terms which a new country is 
apt to evince, the head-master was called “‘The 
Principal,” and his assistant “ Professors.” The 
New College was understood to have the future of a 
university, but its present function was merely that 
of a public school. 
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Chellaston was prettily situated by a well-wooded 
hill and a fair flowing river. The college, with 
some fields that were cultivated for its use, was a 
little apart from most of the houses, placed, both as 
to physical and social position, between the com- 
monplace village and the farms of the undulating 
land around it; for, by a curious drift of circum- 
stances, the farms of this district were chiefly worked 
by English gentlemen, whose families, in lieu of all 
other worldly advantage, heid the more stoutly by 
their family traditions. In doing so they were but 
treasuring their only heirloom. And they did not 
expect to gain from the near future any new source 
of pride ; for it is not those who, as convention 
terms it, are the best born who most easily gather 
again the moss of prosperity when that which has 
been about them for generations has once been re- 
moved. They were, indeed, a set of people who 
exhibited more sweetness of nature than thrift. 
Elegance, even of the simplest sort, was almost un- 
known in their homes, and fashion was a word that 
had only its remotest echoes there ; yet they prided 
themselves upon adhering strictly to rules of be- 
haviour which in their mother-country had already 
fallen into the grave of outgrown ideas. Their 
little society was, indeed, a curious thing, in which 
the mincing propriety of the Old World had wed 
itself right loyally to the stern necessity of the New. 
How stern such necessity might be, the Rexford 
family, who came rolling into this state of things in 
their own family carriage, had yet to learn. 

It was to the Principalship of the New College 
that Robert Trenholme, by virtue of scholastic 
honours from Oxford, had attained. Although a 
young man for the post, it was admitted by all that 
he filled it admirably. ‘The school had increased 
considerably in the three years of his management. 
And if Trenholme adapted himself to the place, the 
place was also adapted to him, for by it he held an 
assured standing in the country ; he could, as the 
saying is, mix with the best ; and he valued his 
position. Why should he not value it? He had 
won it honourably, and he cherished it merely as 
the greatest of his earthly goods, which he believed 
he held in due subordination to more heavenly 
benefits. Those lives are no doubt the most peace- 
ful in which self-interest and duty coalesce, and 
Trenholme’s life at this period was like a fine cord, 
composed of these two strands twisted together 
with exquisite equality. His devotion to duty was 
such as is frequently seen when a man of sanguine, 
energetic temperament throws the force of his being 
into battle for the right. He had added to his 
school duties voluntary service in the small English 
church of Chellaston, partly because the congrega- 
tion found it hard to support a clergyman ; partly 
because he preferred keeping his schoolboys under 
the influence of his own sermons, which were cer- 
tainly superior to those of such clergymen as were 
likely to come there; and partly, if not chiefly, 
because the activity of his nature made such 
serving a delight to him. ‘The small church, like 
the school, had been greatly improved since it 
had come under his hand, and the disinterested- 
ness of his unpaid ministrations was greatly lauded. 

He was a very busy, and a successful, man, much 
esteemed by all who knew him. The New College 
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was expected to become a university ; Robert 
Trenholme hoped to become a bishop, which, we 
all know, is a worthy desire ; but that hope of his 
was by the way ; he did not think of it often, for he 
loved work for its own sake. Even the value he 
set on his present success was not often more 
actively in his mind than the value he set on the 
fresh air he breathed. It was very occasionally 
that the pride of him came to the surface, and 
then chiefly when animated by the memory of the 
time when he had been at a disadvantage in worldly 
things. Such memories came to him when he 
prepared to go to the railway station to meet the 
Rexfords. He concealed it perfectly, but it gave 
him certain swellings of heart to think that Miss 
Rexford would now gradually see all to which he 
had attained. 

When Captain Rexford had decided upon buying 
a farm at Chellaston, he had had some corre- 
spondence with Principal Trenholme on the sub- 
ject, having been put into communication with 
him by the widow of the relative at whose house 
Sophia and Trenholme had first met. This was the 
whole extent of the acquaintance. Of Sophia’s 
stepmother and her numerous children Robert 
Trenholme knew nothing, save that a second family 
existed. Nor did Captain Rexford imagine that 
his eldest daughter had any distinct remembrance 
of a man whom she had so casually known. 
Fathers are apt to assume that they know the 
precise extent of their daughters’ acquaintanceships, 
for the same reason that most people assume that 
what they never heard of does not exist. Yet 
when Trenholme actually repaired to the station 
at the hour at which Captain Rexford had an- 
nounced his arrival, it was a fact that many of his 
leisure thoughts for a month back had been 
pointing forward, like so many guide-posts, to the 
meeting that was there to take place, and it was 
also true that the Rexford family—older and 
younger—were prepared to hail him as a friend, 
simply because their knowledge of him, though 
slight, was so much greater than of any other 
being in the place to which they were come—and 
everything in this world goes by comparison. 

Now the main feature of the arrival of the 
Rexford family in Chellaston was that they brought 
their own carriage with them. It was an old, 
heavy carriage, for it had come into Captain Rex- 
ford’s possession in the first place by inheritance, 
and it was now a great many years since he had 
possessed horses to draw it. From its long and 
ignominious retreat in an outhouse it had lately 
emerged to be varnished and furbished anew, in 
order to make the handsomer appearance in the 
new country. It had been one of the considera- 
tions which had reconciled Mrs. Rexford to emi- 
gration, that on a farm this carriage could be used 
with little extra expense. 

Principal Trenholme had come to the station, 
which was a little way from the village, in a smart 
little gig of his own. According to Captain 
Rexford’s instructions, he had sent to the station a 
pair of horses, to be harnessed to the aforesaid 
carriage, which had been carefully brought on the 
same train with its owners. He had also sent of 
his own accord a comfortable waggon behind the 


horses, and he straightway urged that the family 
should repair in this at once to their new home, 
and leave the carriage to be set upon its wheels at 
leisure. As he gave this advice he eyed the wheel- 
less coach with a curiosity and disfavour which 
was almost apparent through his studious polite- 
ness. 

His arguments, however, and Captain Rexford’s, 
who agreed with him, were of no avail. Mrs. 
Rexford, partly from sentiment, partly from a 
certain pathetic vanity, had set her heart on driving 
to the new home in the old carriage. Captain 
Rexford’s eldest son had helped to get the vehicle 
off the train, and was now working steadily with 
one of the station hands to get it upon its wheels. 
It was assuredly such a carriage as that bit of 
Canadian road had never seen before. ‘The station 
loiterers, sometimes helping in its arrangement, 
sometimes merely looking on, gazed at it with un- 
wavering attention. Robert Trenholme gazed at 
it also, and at last felt obliged to give some more 
distinct warning of difficulties he foresaw. 

“We have native horses,” he said, with a good- 
humoured smile that leaped out of his eyes before 
it parted his lips ; “we have horses, and we have 
ponies, and I am afraid that a pair of the one would 
be as serviceable in the long run as a pair of the 
other in drawing it on these roads. Are you getting 
out horses from England, Captain Rexford ?” 

The gentleman addressed continued to set the 
cushions in their places, but in a minute he went 
back into the station, where by a stove he found 
his wife and Sophia warming themselves, the 
smallest children, and a pot of carriage oil. 

“You know, my dears, I never felt quite clear in 
my own mind that it was wise of us to bring the 
carriage.” He held his hands to the warmth as he 
spoke. ‘Mr. Trenholme, I find, seems to think it 
heavy for these roads.” 

His wife heard him quite cheerfully. “In 
weather like this nothing could be more desirable,” 
said she, “than to have one’s own comfortably 
cushioned carriage ; and besides, I have always 
told you we owe it to our children to show the 
people here that, whatever misfortunes we have 
had, we Aave been people of consequence.” She 
added after a moment in conclusion ;: “ Harold 
has brought the best grease for the wheels.” 

She had her way therefore, and in course of time 
the ladies, and as many of the children as could 
be crowded into the carriage, thus commenced the 
last stage of their journey. The others were 
driven on by Trenholme. As for the little boys, 
“a good run behind,” their mother said, was just 
what they needed to warm them up. 

They began running behind, but soon ran in 
front, which rather confused Mrs. Rexford’s ideas 
of order, but still the carriage lumbered on. 


CHAPTER XII, 


APTAIN REXFORD had no fortune with his 
second wife ; and their children numbered 
seven daughters and three sons. It was 

natural that the expenses of so large a family 
should have proved too much for a slender income 
in an English town where a certain style of living 
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had been deemed a necessity. When, further, a 
mercantile disaster had swept away the larger part 
of this income, the anxious parents had felt that 
there was nothing left for their children but a choice 
between degrading dependence on the bounty of 
others and emigration. From the new start in life 
which the latter course would give they had large 
hopes. Accordingly, they gathered together all that 
they had, and, with a loan from a richer relative, 
purchased a house and farm ina locality where they 
were told their children would not wholly lack edu- 
cational opportunities or society. This move of 
theirs was heroic, but whether wise or unwise 
remained to be proved by the result of indefinite 
years. ‘The extent of their wealth was now this 
new property, an income which, in proportion to 
their needs, was a mere pittance, and the debt to 
the richer relative. 

The men who came to call on their new neigh- 
bour, and congratulate him on his choice of a farm, 
did not know how small was the income nor how 
big the debt, yet even they shook their heads 
dubiously as they thought of their own difficulties, 
and remarked to each other that such a large family 
was certainly a great responsibility. 

“TI wonder,” said one to another, “if Rexford 
had an idea in coming here that he would marry his 
daughters easily. It’s a natural thing, you know, 
when one hears of the flower of British youth 
leaving England for the Colonies, to imagine that, 
in a place like this, girls would be at a premium. I 
did. When we came out I said to my wife that 


when our little girls grew up they might pick and 


choose for themselves from among a dozen suitors, 
but—well, this isn’t just the locality for that, is 
it?” 

Both men laughed a little. They knew that, 
however difficult it might be to find the true ex- 
planation of the fact, the fact remained that there 
were no young men in Chellaston, that boys who 
grew up there went as inevitably elsewhere to make 
their fortunes as they would have done from an 
English country town. 

Among the ladies who came to see Mrs. Rexford 
and count her children, the feeling concerning her 
was more nearly allied to kindly commiseration than 
she would at all have liked had she known it. They 
said that Captain Rexford might succeed if his wife 
and daughters-—- Each would complete the 
conditional clause in her own way, but it was clear 
to the minds of all that the success of the Rexford 
farm would depend to a great extent upon the 
economy and good management practised in the 
house. 

Now the Rexfords, man, woman, and child, had 
come with brave hearts, intending to work and to 
economise ; yet they found what was actually re- 
quired of them different from all that their fancy 
had pictured ; and their courage, not being obliged 
to face those dangers to which they had adjusted it, 
and being forced to face much to which it was not 
adjusted, suffered shock, and took a little time to 
rally into moderate animation. 

At the end of their weary journey they had found 
themselves in a large wooden house, not new by any 
means, or smart in any of its appointments ; and, 
as convenience is very much a matter of custom, it 


appeared to them inconvenient—a house in which 
room was set against room without vestige of lobby 
or passage-way, and in which there were almost as 
many doors to the cutside as there were windows. 
They had bought it and its furniture as a mere 
adjunct to a farm which they had chosen with more 
care, and when they inspected it for the first time 
their hearts sank somewhat within them. Captain 
Rexford, with impressive sadness, remarked to his 
wife that there was a greater lack of varnish and 
upholstery and of traces of the turning lathe than 
he could have supposed possible in—* furniture.” 
But his wife had bustled away before he had quite 
finished his speech. Whatever she might feel, she 
atleast expressed no discouragement. Torture does 
not draw from a brave woman expressions of dis- 
may. 

That which gave both Mrs. Rexford and Sophia 
much perplexity in the first day or two of the new 
life was that the girl Eliza seemed to them to prove 
wholly incompetent. She moved ina dazed and 
weary fashion which was quite inconsistent with the 
intelligence and capacity occasionally displayed in 
her remarks ; and had they in the first three days 
been able to hear of another servant, Mrs. Rexford 
would have abruptly cancelled her agreement with 
Eliza. At the end of that time, however, when there 
came a day on which Mrs. Rexford and Sophia 
were both too exhausted by unpacking and house- 
work to take their ordinary share of responsibility, 
Eliza suddenly seemed to awake and shake herself 
into thought and action. She cleared the house 
of the litter of packing-cases, set their contents in 
order, and showed her knowledge of the mysteries 
of the kitchen in a manner which fed the family 
and sent them to bed more comfortably than since 
their arrival. From that day Eliza became more 
cheerful ; and she not only did her own work, but 
often aided others in theirs, and set the household 
right in all its various efforts towards becoming a 
model Canadian home. If the ladies had not had 
quite so much to learn, or if the three little children 
had not been quite so helpless, Eliza’s work would 
have appeared more effective. As it was, the days 
passed on, and no tragedy occurred. 

It was a great relief to Captain and Mrs. Rexford 
in those days to turn to Principal Trenholme for 
societyand advice. He was theirnearest neighbour, 
and had easy opportunity for being as friendly and 
kind as he evidently desired to be. Captain Rex- 
ford pronounced him a fine fellow and a perfect 
gentleman. Captain Rexford had great natural 
courtesy of disposition. 

“TI suppose, Principal Trenholme,” said he 
blandly, as he entertained his visitor one day in 
the one family sitting-room, “I suppose that you 
are related to the Trenholmes of we 

Trenholme was playing with one of the little 
ones who stood between his knees. He did not 
instantly answer—indeed, Captain Rexford’s manner 
was so deliberate that it left room for pauses. 
Sophia, in cloak and fur bonnet, was standing by 
the window, ready to take the children for their 
airing. Trenholme found time to look up from 
his tiny playmate and steal a glance at her hand- 
some profile as she gazed, with thoughtful, ab- 
stracted air, out upon the snow. 
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“ Not a very near connection, Captain Rexford,” 
was his reply ; and it was given with that frank 
smile which always leaped first to his eyes before 
it showed itself in the pleasant mouth. 

It would have been impossible fora much closer 
observer than Captain Rexford to have told on 
which word of this small sentence the emphasis 
had been given, or whether the smile meant that 
Principal Trenholme could have proved his relation- 
ship had he chosen, or that he laughed at the notion 
of there being any relationship at all. Captain 
Rexford accordingly interpreted it just as suited his 
inclination, and mentioned to another neighbour 
in the course of the week that his friend, the 
Principal of the College, was a distant relative, by 
a younger branch probably, of the Trenholmes of 
—,, etc. etc.,an item of news of which the whole 
town took account sooner or later. 

To Mrs. Rexford Trenholme was chiefly useful 
as a person of whom she could ask questions, and 
she wildly asked his advice on every possible subject. 
On account of Captain Rexford’s friendly approval, 
and his value to Mrs. Rexford as a sort of guide 
to useful knowledge on the subject of Canada in 
general and Chellaston in particular, Robert Tren- 
holme soon became intimate, in easy Canadian 
fashion, with the newcomers ; that is, with the heads 
of the household, with the romping children and 
the pretty babies. The young girls were not suffi- 
ciently forward in social arts to speak much to a 
visitor, and with Sophia he did not feel at all on a 
sure footing. 

After the little conversation with Captain Rexford 
about his relatives, and when Sophia had received 
the other children from the hands of Eliza and 
repaired with them to the house door, Trenholme 
also took leave, and rose to accompany her as far 
as the gate. 

Sophia shivered a little when she stepped out 
upon the narrow wooden gallery in front of the door. 

The Rexford house was not situated in the midst 
of the farm, but between the main road that ran 
out of the village and the river that here lay for 
some distance parallel with the road. On the next 
lot of land stood an empty house in the centre of 
a large deserted garden ; and on the other side of 
the road, about a quarter of a mile off, stood the 
college buildings, which were plainly to be seen 
over flat fields and low log fences. Beyond the 
college grounds were woods and pastures, and 
beyond again rose Chellaston Mountain. This view 
was what Sophia and Trenholme looked upon as 
they stood on the verandah ; and all that they saw 
—field, road, roof, tree, and hill—was covered with 
sparkling snow. It was a week since the snow 
came, and Sophia still shivered a little whenever 
she looked at it. 

“T am sorry to see you do not look upon this 
scene as if it rejoiced your heart,” he said. “ When 
you know it better, you will, I hope, love it as I 
do. It isa glorious climate, Miss Rexford ; it is 
a glorious country. The depressions and fears 
that grow up with one’s life in the Old World fall 
away from one in this wonderful air, with the 
stimulus of a new world and a strong young nation 
all around. This snow is not cold; it is warm. 
In this garden of yours it is just now acting as a 


blanket for the germs of flowers that could not live 
through an English winter, but will live here, and 
next summer will astonish you with their richness. 
Nor is it cold for you ; it is dry as dust ; you can 
waik over it in moccasins and not be damp: ard 
it has covered away all the decay of autumn, con- 
serving for you in the air such pure oxygen that it 
will be like new life in your lungs and fire in your 
veins, causing you to laugh at the frost.” 

** How long will it lie?” She tied the muffler of 
the child she led more closely as she spoke. 

“Don't muffle up their little throats, I beg’ of 
you, or they will have coughs and colds always. 
Leave their throats bare and they will be quite free 
from colds.” Then he begged her pardon for 
having answered her action before her words. 
“The snow will lie till April,” he said ; “you have 
seen the last of the solid earth for nearly four 
months.” 

“T have not your enthusiasm,” she replied. 

Together they lead the unsteady feet of the little 
ones down the crisp snow path which Harold’s 
industrious shovel had made. 

Trenholme spoke briefly of the work he was 
trying to do in his school. A clergyman has social 
licence to be serious which is not accorded to other 
men. Wherefore he spoke as a clergyman might 
speak to a friend, saying, in general terms, how 
steep is the ascent when, among mundane afiairs, 
human beings try to tread only where the angels 
of the higher life may lead. 

Sophia assented, feeling a little shy because it 
seemed to her that he was taking up the thread of 
his acquaintance with her just where it had formerly 
parted when she had thrown before him the 
gauntlet of such high resolves and heavenly aims 
as young girls can easily talk about when they 
know as yet nothing of their fulfilment. - Whether 
or not Sophia knew more of their fulfilment since 
then, she had, at least, learned a more humble 
reverence for the very thought of such struggles, 
and she was quite ready to believe that the man to 
whom she had once called to come onward had by 
this time far outstripped her :n the race. She was 
ready for this belief, but she had not accepted 
it, because, as yet confused and excited by all 
that was new, she had formed no conclusion 
whatever with regard to Trenholme. It had 
puzzled her somewhat from the outset to find him 
such a model of elegance in the matter of clothes 
and manners. She had, somehow, fancied that he 
would have a long beard and wear an old coat. 
Instead of that, his usual manner of accosting her 
reminded her more of those fashion plates in which 
one sees tailors’ blocks taking off their hats to one 
another. She did not think this was to his dis- 
advantage. She did not, as yet, think distinctly 
on the matter at all. She certainly had no time to 
deliberate during this particular conversation, for 
her companion, having only a few minutes to 
utilise, was in a talkative humour. Having spoken 
of his own work, and made the more general ob- 
servations on the difficulties of what is commonly 
called the “ narrow road,” in a quiet, honest way, he 
said something more personal. 

“T have always felt, Miss Rexford, that it would 
be a pleasure to me to see you again, because of 
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the strength and courage which you managed to 
infuse into my youthful aspirations ; but now that 
I have seen you, will you permit me to say that 
you have been quite unknowingly a help to me 
again? A week ago I was half-disheartened of my 
life because of the apparent sordidness of its daily 
duties, and now that I have seen you giving your 
life to perform small and unassuming services for 
others, my own duties have appeared more sacred. 
I can’t tell you how much I[ admire your unselfish 
devotion to these children. Don’t think me rude 
because I say it. I often think we are shabby to 
one another because, in the strife, we do not frankly 
say when we are helped by seeing the brave fight 
that some one else is making.” 

They had stopped by the gate, for he was going 
one way and she and the little ones another. Two 
strong young firs, with snow upon their shelving 
branches, formed gate-posts. The long broad road 
was white as their footpath had been. 
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Sophia answered, “ There is no virtue in what | 
do, for, had I the choice, I certainly should not be 
their nursemaid.” 

“To you know,” he said, “I think when we see 
life in its reality, instead of in its seeming, we shall 
find that the greatest deeds have been done just 
because their doers believed that they could not do 
otherwise.” 

“T don’t see that. If circumstances shut us up 
to doing certain things, there is no virtue in doing 
them. There may be a little virtue in not grum- 
bling more at our fate, but not much.” 

He did not answer for a minute, but broke the 
curl of a little snow-drift gently with his stick. 
Because he did not answer or say good-bye, Sophia 
tarried for a moment and then looked up at him. 

“Miss Rexford,” he replied, “the voice of cir- 
cumstances says to us just what we interpret it to 
say. It is in the needs must of a high nature that 


true nobility lies.” 


—_—. o> yi---— ———= 
ASCENTS IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
II. 


\ R. CONWAY left England on February 6, 
| 1892, accompanied by the Hon. C. G. Bruce, 

of the 5th Goorkhas, Messrs. McCormick, 
Eckenstein, and Rondebush, and an Alpine guide 
named Matthias Zurbriggen, and made for Gilgit, 
spending the best part of a month in surveying a 
valley a little to its east, and in attempts to scale 
Rakapooshi (25,550 feet), a mountain lying sixteen 
miles away to the north-north-east. He then 
passed round this mountain, through the Hunza- 
Nagar country, where the fighting took place a little 
while ago, and came to the western extremity 
of the sixty-miles-long glacier which was referred 
to upon p. 195. After traversing this he arrived at 
Askoley, and thence made an expedition up the 
Baltoro Glacier, and attained his greatest elevation 
at the eastern end of that great ice-stream. 

Gilgit lies a little to the east of north of Bombay, 
at a distance of about 960 miles, 4,890 feet above 
the sea, and occupies an important strategic position 
near the junction of two large valleys, one leading 
northwards to the Hunza-Nagar country, and the 
other westwards to the districts of Chitral and 
Yassin.' The Hunza-Nagarites have only recently 
been brought into subjection. They have great 
forts like Norman castles, and retire within them in 
times of difficulty. ‘The capture of Nilt, little more 


1 The normal condition of these two districts closely ap- 


proaches anarchy. Sometimes they are under the same ruler, 


and at other times under different ones. 


done for the sake of plunder. 


No one remains long 
in possession. The murder of the last ruler but one of Chitral 
has just been followed by the murder of his successor. In 
July 1870, the then master of Yassin murdered’the first English- 
man (Mr. Hayward) who ventured into the country. This was 


than a year ago, was a brilliant feat of arms, for 
the Hunza men are no cowards, and fight hard. 
The English mountain-guns made little impression 
upon its thick walls, and the place was stormed 
by 150 men of the 5th Goorkhas, led by Captain 
Aylmer and Lieutenants Boisragon and Badcock. 
When the party got near the fort they found them- 
selves stopped by aravine. The leading skirmishers 
dashed across it, and on the further side were 
brought up by an adattis of logs and brushwood. 
They forced a way through this obstacle under a 
sharp fire, and reached the outer enclosure of the 
fort. ‘The gateway there was broken down, but an 
inner one resisted their efforts, and Captain Aylmer 
resolved to blow it in with gun-cotton. A sharp 
explosion shook the whole structure, and he rushed 
through the gap, followed by the lieutenants and 
a dozen Goorkhas. No sooner had they penetrated 
than they came upon thirty or forty of the enemy, 
and a desperate mé/ée occurred. Captain Aylmer 
was severely wounded, and had to be dragged out 
of the fray ; but the fort was carried, and he gained 
the Victoria Cross. 

It now appears that the Hunza-Nagar men can 
play hard. Mr. Bruce writes (from Nagar) : 


‘‘T have been having and watching tremendous games of 
hockey with the men of Nagar, and various Goorkhas of my 
own and of a Kashmir detachment quartered here. . .- - 
A most blowing game, 8,000 feet above the sea. At the 
beginning and after every goal both sides start from the 
same goal, and tear down the middle of the ground, yelling ; 
when they arrive in the middle, the man who holds the ball 
throws it up in the air and hits off without stopping his 
pace, and then the scrimmage begins, sticks flying all over 
the place. Every one hits as hard as he can, and whirls the 
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stick round his head. J Gilgit we've had nearly as many men 
in hospital from hockey as from everything else put together.” 

The district which is occupied by these mountain- 
tribes is one of the most elevated in the world. 
Major Biddulph, who was for some time stationed 
as Political Officer at Gilgit, calls it the most 
mountainous district in the Himalayas. He says 
that within a radius of sixty-five miles there are 
seven peaks 18,000 to 20,000 feet high, seven from 
20,000 to 22,000 feet, six from 22,000 to 24,000 feet, 
and eight from 24,000 to 26,600 feet! Mr. Bruce 
describes it as an African desert crumpled up into 
valleys, and, except where irrigated, without a blade 
of anything. ‘The great glaciers to which reference 
has been made bound it upon the east, lying in 
deep troughs, amongst prodigious peaks. A month 
was occupied in this region, the members of the 
party dividing in order to cover as large an area as 
possible ; but at the end of July they reunited at 
Askoley, and from this point their course can be 
followed upon the map which was given in the 
January part of the “ Leisure Hour.” 

Askoley is situated close to the eastern foot of the 
sixty-miles-long glacier (a portion of which is seen 
on the left of the map), and it was the starting- 
point for Mr. Conway’s exploration of the Baltoro 
Glacier, when he attempted to find out what is the 
highest elevation mountaineers of our generation 
can attain. This glacier was discovered by Colonel 
(when Captain) Godwin-Austen, thirty years ago, 
and some details that he has recently published 
show the arduous nature of the work Indian sur- 
veyors have been called upon to undertake. In 
1860 and 1861 he says, “JZ was entirely alone... . 
My orders were to make a survey or recon- 
naissance of this very mountainous and almost 
unknown tract, three thousand square miles in 
extent. . . . The position which I had to map in 
1860 was about eighty miles from east to west, and 
some forty miles from north to south.” As the 
working days in a season could hardly have ex- 
ceeded one hundred, he would-thus have to survey 
on an average thirty square miles every day in 
order to get through his task, and this in one of 
the most difficult countries in the world. 

Upon leaving Askoley, on July 31, the party was 
reduced to Messrs. Conway, Bruce, McCormick, 
Zurbriggen, and four men of the 1st Battalion 
5th Goorkhas, who are termed “ our invaluable four 
Sepoys, Harkbir, Amar Sing, Parbir, and Karbir,” 
but it was increased bya flock of sheep. Through- 
out the neighbouring country of Ladak sheep are 
commonly employed as carriers, and not long ago 
nearly the whole of the traffic of this region was 
transported by them. Major Cunningham stated 
in his Ladak and Surrounding Countries that he 
had seen a single flock of six hundred sheep 
entirely laden with wool, and had counted in one day 
not fewer than five to six thousand on the march, 
bearing wool, borax, sulphur, and dried apricots. 
The average value of a sheep is two and a half 
rupees, and a man’s wealth is generally estimated 
by the number of his flock. Captain Biddulph, 
when upon Sir Douglas Forsyth’s mission to 
Yarkand, took thirty sheep experimentally, to see 
what they could do in the way of transport, and 
managed to get them without casualties over 


passes eighteen thousand to nineteen thousand feet 
high. He said that : 


‘The Tartars usually make their sheep carry a load of 
32 lbs., and march seven or eight miles a day only, making 
frequent halts ; as, however, I expected to be marching hard 
at times, I put only a load of 20 Ibs. on each sheep. Be- 
yond this I took no care of them, and they simply took their 
chance. A great part of the route was over rough and stony 
ground, but only one sheep broke down, though many of 
them showed signs of footsoreness at times. 

The loads, secured by breast and breech ropes, ride well, 
sinking into the fleece, and not being liable to shift. On 
fair ground, where they travelled with a broad front, they 
marched at the rate of one and three-quarter miles an hour ; 
a large number would no doubt travel slower, and much 
must depend on the breadth of the road. The greatest 
difficulty they had to contend with was crossing streams. . . . 
Not only were their fleeces liable to become damaged, but 
the weight of water hanging in their fleeces, and on several 
occasions freezing, greatly impeded progress. On the days 
on which they had no grass they had literally nothing to eat, 
as they refused grain, not being accustomed to it. One man 
was sufficient to manage the lot, and two men, I should 
say, could easily drive and manage a hundred. 

The fact that a flock of sheep carrying 20-lb. loads 
should be able to march 330 miles in a month with only one 
casualty, through a country in which forage is always scanty, 
and at a very inclement season of the year, is remarkable. 
After the first march the elevation was never less than 
11,000 feet, and the thermometer at night sank to 15° and 
16° below zero. . . . Future exploring parties on the 
Karakorum will, I feel certain, find a flock of sheep a most 
useful addition to their camp. Not only are they very easily 
looked after, but they can feed themselves as they go along, 
and can pick up a subsistence on the scanty pasture-grounds 
and among the rocks where horses would starve. Besides 
this, when their loads are disposed of, they can themselves 
be eaten.” 


There were doubtless some lively episodes with 
the flock of sheep on the Baltoro Glacier. The 
occurrence of crevasses and inequalities would 
totally upset the regularity of the march, and 
instead of one man being able to manage fifty 
sheep, two sheep would be sufficient to distract a 
man ; and, indeed, troubles began soon after the 
departure from Askoley, near the “rope bridge” 
marked upon the map. A stream which had to be 
forded was rising, and the seventy coolies accom- 
panying the party seem to have been of little 
service. Mr. Bruce carried over about half the 
sheep, tucking them under his right arm, “ while 
with his left he grasped the rope in the deeper 
places. At first he carried two sheep at a time, 
one under each arm, but the rising waters pre- 
vented any further exploits of the kind.” 

An hour later the party arrived at the angle of 
junction of the Punmah and Baltoro valleys, and 
it then took a day and a half to reach the foot of 
the glacier. On August 5 they began its ascent. 
“ Little,” says Mr. Conway, “did we foresee the 
discomforts it had in store for us.” The Hispar 
(that is, the sixty-miles-long) Glacier had been 
found to be covered with loose stones [moraines] 
for twenty miles. But the Baltoro Glacier was 
stonier, and for two-thirds of its entire length the 
ice was not visible, except where lakes or crevasses 
occurred. The surface “consists of a series of 
prodigious mounds. One I measured was 200 feet 
high. These mounds can sometimes be circum- 
vented, but oftenest must be climbed over ; and 
the stones that drape them are resting upon ice, 
and constantly give way under the foot. There 
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are also many lakes on the ice, and these add to 
the deviousness of the way.” 

Like Colonel Godwin Austen (whose camping- 
places are marked upon our map), the party was 
obliged to keep on this glacier, as the banks at its 
side were not traversable ; and, though deluged by 
cold rain, which seemed “ to freeze the very marrow 
of the bones,” enjoyed some superb scenery. “ On 
the first day Gusherbrum disclosed his giant tower 
right ahead, uncompromisingly inaccessible on this 
side ; and on the evening of the second day, after 
the usual storm, the veil of clouds, swiftly drawn 
aside, revealed the glorious form of Masherbrum, 
with his summit rocks golden in the sunlight, and 
grand skirts of snow sweeping down to the glacier 
beneath. Four days we marched up the stony 
glacier, and at the end of the fourth march en- 
camped by the side of a little lake on the north 
bank. The weather promised well for the morrow, 
and we determined to ascend a peak to the north 
to gain a view of the monarch mountain of the 
district, the peak catalogued on the map as K 2.” 
They started for this purpose on August 10, and 
early in the day discovered an unknown mountain. 
“ The Baltoro Glacier,” says the explorer,” is formed 
by the union at the west foot of Gusherbrum of 
two great affluents. One of these descends from 
K 2, and is itself formed by the confluence of seven 
tributaries ; the other and larger branch comes in 
from the south-east.” [So far this agrees tolerably 
well with our map, which is copied from the Indian 
Atlas.] “About eight miles above the junction 
point, this south-east glacier again divides into two 
large branches. Between these rises an enormous 
mountain mass, not marked on any map.” They 
named this the Golden Throne. K 2, Mr. Conway 
said, he should call the Watch-Tower of India 
until a better name was suggested; but since 
making that declaration he has heard of one native 
who calls it Chiring. 

A word here about this curious appellation, K 2. 
It was originally adopted by the G. ‘T. Survey as 
a femporary name. ‘The principal summits of 
Kashmir were ticketed K 1, K 2, andsoforth. But 
the provisional name has been in use for more 
than thirty years, and it has become firmly rooted 
in geographical works. The Schlagintweits, in 
their book, Results of a Scientific Mission to India 
and High Asia, published so long back as 1862, 
say (vol. ii. p. 427) that they twice passed K 2, 
and, being unable to find a native name for the 
mountain, they called it the Dapsang Peak, after 
the neighbouring plateau. ‘This name is not inap- 
propriate, but it has not been generally adopted— 
possibly because it has been felt that Messrs. 
Schlagintweit had no authority to christen a peak 
of which they were not the original discoverers 
In a moment of enthusiasm, at a meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1888, it was un- 
officially proposed to name the mountain after 
Godwin-Austen (the surveyor of the surrounding 
glaciers) ; but neither has this suggestion been 
generally followed—it may be because the proposal 
was not confirmed by the Survey of India. And 
now Mr. Conway has labelled it the Watch-Tower 
of India; so it will be necessary in the future, in 
order to do justice to every one, to call the second 


highest mountain in the world K 2, a/éas the Dap- 
sang Peak, Chiring, or Peak Godwin-Austen 
sometimes termed the Watch-Tower of India. 

Having determined to attempt the ascent of the 
mountain that they called the Golden Throne, 
they transferred themselves to the glacier which 
joins the Baltoro from the south-east, and camped 
upon it at 16,500, 18,000, 19,000, and finally at 
“about 20,000 feet.”! If the last elevation is not 
overstated, this is the greatest height at which any 
one has hitherto encamped. [In 1855, the Schlagin- 
tweits camped at 19,220 feet upon Ibi Gamin ; and 
in 1880 I did the same at 19,500 feet upon Coto 
paxi.] Messrs. Conway, Zurbriggen, and McCor- 
mick spent two nights at the highest station, and 
this is the greatest length of time any one has 
remained continuously at so considerable an eleva- 
tion. ‘This place was at the foot of a snow-slope 
below a ridge which they supposed led to the 
summit of the Golden Throne, and on August 25 
they set out to assault their peak.? The rest of the 
story may be related in Mr. Conway’s own words, 
though it must necessarily be considerably ab 
breviated. 

“We started® straight up the snow-slope behind 
the tent, and in an hour reached the avé/e” [crest 
of a ridge] “ along which the remainder of our route 
was to lie. Our bodies grew warm with exercise, 
but the cold ground seemed to suck the warmth 
out of our feet. They gradually lost all sensation. 
. . - At last we had to halt and pull off our boots, 
and set to work rubbing, to save ourselves from 
frost-bite. . . . The sun now came upon us, and 
though our feet remained numbed for the rest of 
the day, and in the case of some of us for several 
days, our bodies were soon far too hot to be com 
fortable. The great variations between biting cold 
and grilling heat are the chief impediment to moun 
taincering at high altitudes in these parts. . . .The 
change from the one to the other seems to weaken 
the forces and to render the whole body feeble. 

“ A quarter of an hour’s walk brought us to the 
first point on the ridge, about 1,300 feet above 
camp. .. . To our horror we found that the ridge 
was not of snow, but of hard blue ice covered with 
athin layer of snow. Every step we took had to be 
cut through the snow into the ice. . . . Small steps 
sufficed, but if we had been without climbing irons 
large ones would have been necessary for safety. . 
. . As it was, Zurbriggen found the work of step 
cutting—severe at any time—far more fatiguing 
than at the ordinary Swiss levels.” 

There were various little points upon this ridge, 
and at the second one Amar Sing the Sepoy, who 
was described as a good mountaineer, was overtaken 
by mountain sickness, and had to be left behind. 
“The remainder of our ascent was altogethe! 
monotonous. ‘The white ridge led straight up b« 
fore us, and had to be followed. . . . Every step 
had to be cut with the axe. Moreover, the a7é/e was 

1 These, and all Mr. Conway’s other elevations will be 1 
to correction upon his barometric observations being compar 
with simultaneous ones made at lower stations. 

2? This mountain—the Golden Throne—appears to be in tl 
neighbourhood of that which on our map is marked Sv” 
cak, 26,483 feet. 
5 It is not expressly stated who started on this occasion. | 


the latter part of his account Mr. Conway mentions only hin 
self and Zurbriggen. 
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heavily corniced on our left hand. . . . Our ad- 
yance was necessarily slow, and the terrible heat 
with which the burning rays of the sun poured upon 
our heads did not add to its rapidity. . . . I heard 
the click click of Zurbriggen’s axe making the long 
striding steps, and mechanically struggled from one 
to another. . . . At length the climbing became 
less steep, and with a few more steps we stood, at 
2.45 p.-m., on the summit of the third peak on the 
ridge, at an altitude of about 23,000 feet. Here a 
surprise awaited us. ‘The Golden Throne’s summit 
was still 1,300 feet above us. ‘The peak we were on 
was absolutely cut off from it by a deep depression, 
of whose existence we had necessarily been kept 
in ignorance until now. We had climbed another 
mountain, and our work was done. JVe were glad 
of it. 1 imagine that when my observations are 
properly reduced the altitude will come out from 
22,750 to 23,000 feet.” 

After describing the view, and mentioning various 
things which were done, Mr. Conway says, “ Mean- 
while the barometer had been accommodating its 
temperature to that of the surrounding air (54° F.) 
It stood at 13°30 inches,' and yet we felt no insuffi- 
ciency in the supply of oxygen, and Zurbriggen was 
able to smoke his cigar incomfort. Finally I took 
tracings with the sphygmograph of Zurbriggen’s pulse 
and mine ; and here the damaging effect of altitude 
made itself apparent.” [Mr. Conway falls into a 
common error in speaking of the effect of a/titude. | 
“Our lungs were working well enough, but our 
hearts were being sorely tried.... MWe had all 
nearly reached the limit of our powers. We could 
have walked uphill 1,000 feet more or so, but we 
have done no more difficult climbing, and Zur- 


briggen said that he could have cut no more steps 
.. + There was no debate about what we should 
do next : we all knew that the greatest we were going 
toaccomplish was now done, and that henceforward 
nothing remained for us but downwards and home- 
wards ;” and they returned by forced marches to 


Askoley. ‘The flock was “reduced to one miserable 
little sheep,” and the provisions were running short. 

Whether Mr. Conway will be admitted to have 
“beaten the record” will depend upon the accept- 
ance or rejection of Mr. Graham’s ascent of Kabru; 
but, whichever may be the case, there is no doubt 
that he has a highly interesting story to relate, 
containing elements of freshness and novelty, and 
that he has accumulated valuable information 
about some little known, or entirely unknown country 
bordering “the Roof of the World.” The total 
length of time occupied by his expedition on the 
Baltoro Glacier, from Askoley and back again, was 
thirty-six days, and nine of these (from August 18 
to August 27) were consumed in the partial ascent 
of the Golden Throne from the camp at the 
foot of the mountain (16,500 feet) until return to 
the same place. The greater part of this time was 
taken up in transporting the material required at 
his successive camps. When the moment came 
for delivering his assault, it was found that an 
ascent of three thousand feet was as much as could 
be accomplished in a day. “We could have 
walked uphill,” he says, “a thousand feet more or 


! This is six-bundredths of an inch lower than the barometer 
Was observed by the Schlagintweits upon Ibi Gamin in 1855. 


so, but we could have done xo more difficult 
climbing.” ‘The pace got slower as the day advanced, 
and probably would have become slower still if 
they had persevered higher. In connection with 
the possibility of climbing the loftiest of the Hima- 
layas at some future date, it is interesting to compare 
the rates of speed which he and others have 
attained at their greatest elevations. 

The Gerards, in 1817, left their camp (13,724 
feet) at 10 a.m., and reached their highest point 
(19,411 feet) at 4 p.m. They ascended, therefore 
(including the time lost in halts), at the rate of 
948 feet per hour—a very good pace indeed over 
so long a course. The Schlagintweits, in 1855, 
started from 19,220 feet at 8 a.m., and got to their 
greatest elevation (22,260 feet) at2 p.m. Including 
halts, their ascending rate was 506 feet per hour. 
Mr. Conway between 7 a.m. and 2.45 p.m. mounted 
3,000 feet (from about 20,000 to about 23,000 feet), 
or at the rate of 385 feet per hour. ‘These results 
are harmonious,' and the travellers are all in accord 
that serious effects were produced upon themselves 
at low pressures. The Gerards were several times 
inclined to return before they reached the height 
even of 19,000 feet. The Schlagintweits declared 
that they had never on any other occasion felt so 
exhausted ; and Mr. Conway says that he and his 
companions had all nearly reached the limit of their 
powers. 

In opposition to them there are the experiences 
of Mr. Graham, who, it is stated, starting from the 
height of 18,500 feet at 4.30 a.m., got to the un 
precedented elevation of 24,000 feet by 1.45 p.m., 
or at the rate of 579 feet per hour; and, while 
finding the last 300 feet “the hardest of any,” said 
that no more difficulty in breathing was noticed 
than if they had been 10,000 feet below. He 
added : “ Of course there must be some limit where 
men must stop, but I do not believe it will ever be 
reached in mountaineering.” 

Discussions will possibly arise upon this subject, 
and some may perhaps maintain that the climb 
upon Kabru is the highest on record. From time to 
time, other persons will no doubt set out to endeavour 
“to beat the record,” and those who are physically 
and intellectually superior to their predecessors may 
possibly excel them, by taking advantage of their 
experiences and by putting forth greater efforts. It 
is not, however, to be expected that any one will 
suddenly make a considerable advance upon those 
who have gone before. However much it may be 
wished, none can escape from the effects on respira- 
tion which follow upon diminution in atmospheric 
pressure. In every country, and at all times, they 
will impose limitations upon the range of man; 
and those persons in the future who, either in 
pursuit of knowledge or in quest of fame, ma: 
strive to reach the loftiest summits on the earth, 
will find themselves confronted by augmenting 
difficulties which they will have to meet with con- 
stantly diminishing powers. 

EDWARD WHYMPER. 

1 A general agreement alone can be expected. T'<¢ diffi- 
culties that occur upon mountain ascents vary so much as to 
make i: impossible to select any two upon which one might expect 
to attain precisely the same rate. Upon this subject | refer th 
reader to my 7ravels amongst the Great Andes of the Eyuat 
where the matter is treated in some detail, 





HAT Gloucester is a port carrying on a fair 
foreign trade with the Baltic and other seas 
is perhaps a matter of common knowledge, 

but that it has only been a port by Act of Parlia- 
ment during the last ten years, and gained its status 
entirely on account of its position at the terminus 
of a ship-canal, may not be so generally known. 
The ships that give life to its docks have not 
entered the old cathedral city by the avinding river 
which has such uncertain vagaries in tide and 
stream, but by the artificial channel begun by 
Robert Mylne, and finished, after a financial failure, 
by Telford in 1827—finished in the main, that is, 
though the docks at both ends have been con- 
siderably altered since his time. 

This was not the first English canal by any 
means. ‘To say nothing of the Roman dykes in 
Lincolnshire, there was Morton’s, cut from Peter- 
borough in the days of Henry vi; and that at 
Exeter, carried through by the city’s council in 
1563 ; and there had been the canalisation of many 
rivers long before. But it was one of the boldest 
schemes of those palmy days of canal-making 
which began in 1720, and which once, in the last 
decade of last century, worked up into quite a 
canal-mania of the ordinary bubble type. 

Since then canals have been on the down grade. 
For a time we were too busy with railways to think 
of canals, unless with a view to putting them into 
railway hands, and for the fifty years preceding 
1886 the new canal Acts might be counted on one’s 
fingers. Now, however, with the Manchester, 
which is going through the usual troubled waters of 
under-estimate before it crosses the bar of success, 
the canal-projector has taken heart ; and amongst 
other bold adventures we have that of a National 
Ship Navigation extending from the Humber to 
the Severn, and from the Mersey to the Thames, 
like a huge St. Andrew’s Cross with the centre at 
Birmingham. And the south-western leg of this 
combination wili probabiy be the amplification of 
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the existing waterways ending in the substantial 
work that stretches from Gloucester to Sharpness. 

In bright summer weather this strip of artificiality 
affords a pleasant day’s walk. There are seven- 
teen miles of it, rather under than over; flat of 
course it is, and somewhat rough along the tow- 
path, but cheerful and at times rather pretty, 
particularly in passing the craft, which are all big 
enough for the surroundings and not too big for 
effect. To the right and left are village roofs and 
churches peeping above trees, and hills and woods, 
with the Forest of Dean across the Severn, and 
the Cotswolds across the railway ; altogether an 
inviting little trip, straight ahead out of the city, 
and then, after a short elbow below the gasworks, 
on a fairly flat curve to Berkeley, with the river 
winding near and far, almost breaking in at one 
place, and at another going off almost at a right 
angle, as if to return no more. 

These loops yield on inquiry some interesting 
odds and ends. In the first big bend is Elmore, 
where the Guises have been since Henry u1’s day, 
on lease and otherwise. In Edward 1’s time they 
held it of the De Burghs at the very reasonable 
rent of one clove gilliflower paid annually, an 
ingenious device for ensuring that pinks should be 
grown upon the premises, for there was a good 
deal of gardening in these parts in the old days ; 
and over the water, at Newnham, are the ruins of 
what claimed to be the first greenhouse built in 
England. 

Not far from Elmore is that ridge of rock running 
across the Severn to which the name of Stone 
Bench has been given, where in the Palm ‘Tides of 
March the bore rises high in the narrow passage, 
and the people come to see the rolling wall of 
water. 

Five miles out of Gloucester, close at hand on 
the left, is Hardwicke Court, in whose grounds 
Mr. Baker established the first Reformatory under 
Government, quite a famous place in the annals of 
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A TRIP ON A GLOUCESTERSHIRE SHIP-CANAL. 


the embarrassing problem of juvenile crime, more 
famous, in fact, for its reformatory than from having 
given a title toa Lord Chancellor. 

A mile or more south is Morton Valence, and 
then the waterway is crossed by the Stroudwater 
Canal, which empties into the river at Farmilode, 
a mile to the west, and thus completes the line of 
navigation between the Thames and Severn which 
began at Lechlade, not quite forty miles to the east, 
and ends here, after an up and down journey through 
nearly sixty locks, in addition to a two-mile tunnel 
through the oolite of the Cotswolds. 

From the junction we can see Saul, with 
Frampton on ahead, where there have been 
Cliffords for ages ; and to the right of us, through 
Saul, is Fretherne or Frethorne, where was born the 
best remembered of the Cliffords, Fair Rosamond 
of Woodstock bower. An old place is this, with 
a cliff as full of fossils as Frocester Hill, and with 
Barrow Hill at an casy distance, from which you 
can see three dozen parish churches, and look 
right down the Severn, and in the foreground 
around Fretherne view the site of the battle between 
the men of Wessex and the Welsh over 1400 years 
ago—that is, if you admit the identification. Any- 
how, if it is not a battle-ground it ought to have 
been, for it is one of the most unmistakable 
strategic points in the Severn valley, right in the 
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neck of the peninsula of Arlingham, from between 
which and Newnham stretches the very ford worth 
fighting for, although the river can only be crossed 
there now by loaded waggons at low tide. And 
the existence of this ford and the Stone Bench 


is sufficient proof of the advisability of approaching 
Gloucester by canal. 

The need of the Stroudwater Canal, crossing here 
at right angles with the river alongside it which 
feeds both it and the ship-canal, is also apparent. 
To have used the old stream for navigation would 
have stopped the cloth mills up the valley. Many 
devices had been tried for using the water for carry 
ing the goods as well as driving the mills. At one 
time even, the cloth bales had been packed in 
standard size boxes, and a service of suitable boats 
organised between mill and mill, so that the boxes 
could be carried at the weirs from one boat to 
another and assure a full cargo all down the line 
But this elaborate arrangement would not work 
easily, and at last the difficulty was mastered by 
making a canal for the traffic, and feeding it from 
the river, as the ship canal is also fed. 

There are many other streams that might be so 
treated and used merely as water supplies to a 
cheaper navigation, if it were worth while ; but 
barge canals are for many reasons decidedly in a 
bad way just at present. There are in this island 
3,200 miles of them ; and the £ 20,000,000 and 
more they have cost yields under 3 per cent.-—or, to 
put it in another way, they cost almost £1,000 a 
mile to make, and take over #350 a mile to work, 
and on a traffic of 36,000,000 tons yield a net profit 
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of some £200 a mile. One of the fortunate ones, 
the Coventry, with a length just a hundredth of 
the whole, pays 1o per cent., but the rest yield 
dividends dwindling to nothingness, except in the 
cases where a railway company or some other 
corporation are under a guarantee to make up the 
deficiency. 

And yet, so long as it costs, on the sea, a shilling 
to carry by water what it costs a pound to carry by 
land, there would seem to be hope for the barge 
canals if they could only be made to stand steam. 
But to strengthen their banks so as to make them 
stand a steamer’s wash, to widen and deepen the 
smaller ones so as to let them take larger boats, to 
fit them with loops and passing places, and above 
all things to make their locks of uniform size, so as 
to abolish what is practically a break of gauge 
on almost every road, would require another 
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£30,000,000 ; and the venture becomes a large 
one. Fifty millions for our inland waterways! Is 
it worth while ? 

Some people consider that the State should buy 
up the canals, and treat them as it does our navi- 
gable rivers by handing over their management to 
conservators ; and there is at least a precedent for 
this, not only in Continental practice, but in some 
of the States of the American Union. But then 
there are precedents for everything ; and precedent 
is a poor argument, as for every precedent on one 
side there is sure to be a precedent on the other. 

That the canal will ever compete with the rail- 
way in speed is in the last degree unlikely. Not 
only does a train go faster than a boat, but it in- 
variably goes a shorter way. ‘The railroad engineer 
likes a flat country, but is not above a gradient or 
so if he can save a few miles ; the canal engineer 
has to deal with locks instead of gradients, and 
rather than have a pair of locks he will go all round 
a hill. Birmingham is a hundred miles from 
London by road ; it is sixty-three more by canal ; 
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Leeds is eighty miles from Liverpool by rail ; it is 
forty-eight more by canal. 

Never again shall we do as we did in 1806, and 
send troops from London to Liverpool by the 
Paddington Canal on their way to Ireiand, in order 
to enable them to reach the Mersey in the unpre- 
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cedented time of seven days ; about the same time 
as that in which the Canadian Pacific would now 
carry them from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But 
canals may have their uses all the same, if planned 
on a larger scale than they were in the past, before 
railways were heard of and steam navigation was 
merely experimental. 

They were then large enough for their work, and 
some of the work they did would provoke a smile 
now. Is it not on record how the first four engines 
of the Great Western Railway came by canal to 
West Drayton, and were there laboriously hauled 
up on the line, two of them with ten-feet wheels, 
the biggest ever known on a locomotive, and quite 
enough to raise the Hurricane they were called 
after, if there had only been power enough behind 
them. And did not even the North Star herself 
come by water from Stephenson’s, and first get on 
to the line by barge to Maidenhead ? 

In many cases the railways have thought it a 
wise policy to buy up canals and discourage their 
use, so as to bring all their traffic on to the metals, 
but in other instances the rail- 
way company is using the canal 
as a feeder and distributor of 
their sea-borne freight. Some 
canals, like that running into 
the Arun at Ford, have had 
the water run off, and are 
simply abandoned dry ditches 
open to any offer ; and some, 
like the old Kensington canal, 
have fallen into the hands of 
a railway company, who have 
run off a portion of the water 
and converted the bed into 
part of their line. On the 
other hand, there are some 
canals competing encourag 
ingly with the railways, such 
as the Aire and Calder, the 
Weaver, and this Gloucester 
and Sharpness. 

A fine sight this path used 
to be before steam towage 
was introduced in 1860. ‘Ihe 
waterway is not a narrow one. 
It varies on the surface from 
80 to 100 feet in width, ex 
tending in many places to 
150 feet and even 200 feet, so 
as to enable the larger vesscls 
to pass each other; and its 
depth varies from 18 feet about 
here, to 15 feet in Gloucester 
docks. Of course it is not 
this depth all across. — Lil 
all canals, its banksare sloping, 
and like many it has a shell 
a short distance below the sur 
face, which breaks into the 
slope, so that at its greatest depth it is only from 
13 to 20 feet broad, sufficiently broad, however, to 
allow of vessels of from six to seven hundred tons 
being towed up to Gloucester, though when their 
draught exceeds 15 feet their cargo is transferred to 
lighters at Sharpness until they rise to that limit. 
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In the horse days, a horse was considered suffi- 
cient for any tonnage up to 40; from 40 to 80 
two horses were used ; from 80 to 130 there were 
three horses ; from 130 to 180 there were four ; 
from 180 to 250 there were five ; from 250 to 300 
there were six ; from 300 to 350 there were seven ; 


from 350 to 420 there were eight ; and over that 
there were nine. This was horse towage at its 
best, a team of nine pulling honestly in front of a 
good sized vessel, which smoothly glided at a 
leisurely rate of a couple of miles an hour. And 
this towage was cheap, for it did not cost more 
than a farthing a ton a mile. 

In 1860 the horses were superseded. Three 
screw tugs were put on to do the work : and in four 
years these towed over a million tons of shipping 
at a cost of an eleventh of a penny per ton per mile. 
There was more injury to the banks, it is true, but 
this extended for only about nine inches above and 
nine inches below the water line, and to remedy 
this the facing of stone was introduced. But 
against this disadvantage was to be set the advan- 
tage that the mud, instead of accumulating on the 
sides, sank to the bottom, whence it was easily and 
cheaply dredged. Steam towage was shown to be 
better than horse towage in another way. With 
horses the power is on the path, and the pull brings 
the vessel close to the bank if the rudder is not 
used ; with steam the power is dead ahead, so that 
no rudder work is needed to increase the wash or 
check the vessel’s way. 

With steam came another development. It had 


been the custom to tow the vessels one by one, 
now they were dealt with in train. Sometimes the 
tug will come along with a dozen vessels behind 
her, and among the dozen may be some of from 
100 to 150 tons burden. Once a tug went all the 
way without difficulty with the immense load of 
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1,690 tons behind her. This “training” does not 
work when a strong beam wind is blowing, for it is 
impossible to keep the line from swerving, but at 
no other time is there much difficulty, although 
the larger vessels have always two men ashore with 
guy lines to help in steering them through the six 
teen bridges which cross the stream from Gloucester 
to Sharpness. 

A “train” of these vessels makes an attractive 
picture as it moves along behird the busy tug. 
Between each vessel is a gap of from forty to fifty 
feet, and the squadron is always headed by the 
largest vessel, with the smallest bringing up the rear 
From the tug run two ropes, one to each side ot 
the leader’s bow, and as an aid in keeping the lin 
in ticklish weather, three or four large rafts of timbe 
are towed by the last vessel so as to steady her in 
her steering. This wholesale method of dealing 
with the traffic is not only effective, but cheap, as 
in busy times, when full squadrons can be formed, 
the cost of towage is as low as four tons for a 
farthing a mile. 

And talking of towage, one is rather too apt to 
suppose that the choice has always been between 
horses and steam tugs. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the miserable horse of the towpath was once 
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a novelty. When the canals began, the boats were 
tugged by men, who worked with ropes round their 
waists, much as pleasure boats are now towed on 
rivers, and even as late as the beginning of this 
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century it was no uncommon sight to see ten or 
fifteen men tugging at the tow rope of a barge on 
the Upper Thames. Man power was, however, 
almost superseded by donkey power or horse- 
power, and in turn came steam. But steam is not 
always used in screw tug boats. Locomotives have 
been tried on rails along the tow path, and, on the 
Continent chiefly, there is another form of steam 
towage in which a chain is laid on the bed of the 
canal, and the tug hauls itself along this by means 
of a toothed wheel—a system familiar enough to 
the Parisians as being that adopted on the Seine. 


The most peculiar form of tug-boat towage is 
that adopted on the Aire and Calder Canal, which 
runs from the Leeds district to Goole. There 
regular trains of from ten to a dozen boats are 
worked, each boat being 20 feet long by 16 feet 
wide and 7 feet deep, and carrying g4otons. These 
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boats are threaded together by a pair of wire ropes, 
one running on each side of the series, and so 
contrived that, in rounding a curve, one rope can 
be made shorter than the other, so as to curve the 
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train. The boats are practically iron skips, which, 
when they reach their destination, are taken up in 
a powerful hoist and turned over on to the mouth 
of a shoot, by which the coal or other bulk cargo 
finds its way direct down into the ship’s hold. 

The Aire and Calder is noted for its enormous 
locks, some of which are over two hundred feet 
long, and from eighteen to twenty-two feet wide. 
Our Gloucester Canal is a level one, and the only 
locks are at the entrances. It will carry a vessel 
over twenty-nine feet broad, but it is of course not 
fair to compare it with the Aire and Calder or any 
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ordinary iniand waterway. The locks on our 
barge-canals and the consequent limitations of the 
traffic are, as already hinted at, curiously miscel- 
laneous. On the Coventry, for instance, the locks 
are only seven feet wide, and on the Middle 
Level there is one lock only forty-two feet long, and 
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with less than four feet of water on the lower cill. 
Even on this Thames and Severn line, stretching 
right and left of us, the locks vary from 68 feet to 
92 feet in length, and from 12 feet 9 inches to 17 
feet 2 inches in width. Locks, however, are not 
a necessity in canal work. On the Weaver, for 
example, the salt boats—for the traffic is almost 
entirely in salt, for bleach and other purposes— 
go up and down in hydraulic lifts. But in practice 
locks afford the easiest way out of the difficulty. 
And the traffic can be locked in three ways. It 
can be locked up, as up Neptune’s Staircase on to 
the Caledonian ; it can be locked down, as on the 
Dutch canals ; or it can be locked on the level, as 
it is in the case of this Gloucester and Sharpness. 
In all lockage the waste of water is considerable, 
but it may be as well to remember that it is only 
as the boat goes up that the water is wasted, for 
the only waste is that caused by the displacement 
as the boat enters the lock. When it enters the 
lock going down, the amount it displaces flows 
back into the reach and does not run away through 
the lower gates. 

But this will never do. Our ship canal is not 
quite strong enough as a peg on which to hang a 
disquisition on canals in general. That we can 
leave to the man who 1s going all the way to 
Chicago, waterborne on an ocean and more than a 
score of lakes and canals which are all in connection 
straight along, and which he will get through right 
enough, providing he be content with a boat that 
has a draught of under eight feet eleven. 

Let us away from our half-way rest down the 
broad stretch past Frampton, where the Severn 
comes Closely in and the marshes widen on either 
side of us. Let us hurry past Slimbridge, a 
mile to the left, and, skirting the Severn by the 
Royal Drift, bend suddenly north-westward to 
Tite’s Point, or whatever it is now called. Here 
the broad river, the grassy meadows, and the distant 
hills form a fine picture. Eastward and southward 


are most of the local landmarks : the range behind 
Frocester, Nibley Knoll with New Testament 
Tyndale’s monument, Stinchcombe with the hills 
over Wotton-under-Edge at the back, Berkeley 
amid the trees, with the castle in which Edward 
of Carnarvon was murdered, and the vicarage in 
which Jenner, of vaccination, was born ; further 
round over the river is the Wye country, leading 
on to the Forest of Dean, with just enough smoke 
over it to soften the monotone of the otherwise 
unclouded sky. 

For the next mile or more we skirt the river till 
we reach the docks and entrance at Sharpness, and 
the wonderful bowstring bridge, over four thousand 
feet long, which in twenty-one spans takes the 
Midland across the Severn, seventy feet above the 
water when the tide is high, and over a hundred 
feet above it when the tide is low. For at this 
point the wide stream narrows again, and the shore 
is rocky on both sides, so that the river-channel 
is the only passage for the tide. And _ this 
concentration of the tide gives the scour which 
keeps the bed deep and free from sand, and led 
Telford to choose the spot as the mouth of the 
cut, which had originally been intended to start 
from Berkeley Pill, further south. 

Sharpness Docks look healthily busy in the 
bright sunshine. There is quite a cluster of boats 
and shipping. The entrance to the Severn is 
60 feet wide, and the lock is 320 feet long, with 
24 feet of water over the cill, so that there is plenty 
of room above and below. Wharf work is always 
something of a mystery, but it is evident there is 
a good deal of handling going on from boat to 
ship and ship to truck, for, in addition to the over- 
sea trade in and out to Gloucester, this 1s the head 
of the inland navigation to Worcester and Bir- 
mingham, besides being a goods depot of the rail- 
ways that by means of the Severn Bridge have a 
short cut into Wales. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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Kashmir is 

too well 
known to require 
description. It is 
the “happy hunt- 
ing - ground” of 
the Anglo-Indian 
sportsman and 
tourist, the resort 
of artists and in- 
valids, the home 
of jpashm shawls 
and exquisitely 
embroidered fa- 
brics, and the land 
of Lalla Rookh. 
Its inhabitants, 
chiefly Moslems, 
infamously —_go- 
verned by Hindus, 
are a feeble race, 
attracting _little 
valuable 
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interest, 
to travellers as 
“coolies ” or por- 
ters, and repulsive 
to them from the 


mingled cunning 
and obsequious- 
ness which have 
heen fostered by 
ages of oppres 
sion. But even 
for them there is 
the dawn of hope, 
for the C.M.S. has 
a strong medical 
and educational mission at the capital, a hospital 
and dispensary under the charge of a lady M.D. 
have been opened for women, and a capable and 
upright “settlement officer,” lent by the Indian 
Government, is investigating the iniquitous land 
arrangements with a view to a just settlement. 

I left the Panjab railroad system at Rawul Pindi, 
bought my camp equipage, and travelled through 
the grand ravines which lead to Kashmir or the 
Jhelum Valley by hill-cart, on horseback, and by 
house-boat, reaching Srinagar at the end of April, 
when the velvet lawns were at their greenest, and 
the foliage was at its freshest, and the deodar- 
skirted mountains which enclose this fairest gem of 
the Himalayas still wore their winter mantle of un- 
sullied snow. Making Srinagar my headquarters, 
I spent two months in travelling in Kashmir, half 
the time in a native house-boat on the Jhelum and 
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Pohru rivers, and the other half on horseback, camp- 
ing wherever the scenery was most attractive. 

By the middle of June, mosquitos were rampant, 
the grass was tawny, a brown dust haze hung over 
the valley, the camp fires of a multitude glared 
through the hot nights and misty moonlight of the 
Munshibagh, English tents dotted the landscape, 
there was no mountain, valley, or plateau, however 
remote, free from the clatter of English voices and 
the trained servility of Hindu servants, and even 
Sonamarg, at an altitude of 8,000 feet and rough of 
access, had capitulated to lawn-tennis. Toa travel 
ler this Anglo-Indian hubbub was intolerable, and 
I left Srinagar and many kind friends on June 20 
for the uplifted plateaux of Lesser Tibet. My party 
consisted of myself, a thoroughly competent servant 
and passable interpreter, Hassan Khan, a Panjabi ; 
a seis, of whom the less that is said the better ; and 
Mando, a Kashmiri lad, acommoncoolie, who, under 
Hassan Khan’s training, developed into an efficient 
travelling servant, and later into a smart £/i¢mat- 
far. 

Gyalpo, my horse, must not be forgotten—in- 
deed, he cannot be, for he left the marks of his 
heels or teeth on every one. He was a beautiful 
creature, Badakshani bred, of Arab blood, a silver- 
grey, as light as a greyhound and as strong as a 
cart-horse. He was higher in the scale of intellect 
than any horse of my acquaintance. His cleverness 
at times suggested reasoning power, and his mis- 
chievousness a sense of humour. He walked five 
miles an hour, jumped like a deer, climbed like 
a yak, was strong and steady in perilous fords, tire- 
less, hardy, hungry, frolicked along ledges of preci 
pices and over crevassed glaciers, was absolutely 
fearless, and his slendet legs and the use he 
made of them were the marvel of all. He was an 
enigma to the end. He was quite untamable, re- 
jected all dainties with indignation, swung his heels 
into people’s faces when they went near him, ran at 
them with his teeth, seized unwary passers-by by 
their amar bands, and shook them as a dog shakes 
a rat, would let no one go near him but Mando, for 
whom he formed at first sight a most singular attach- 
ment, but kicked and struck with his forefeet, his 
eyes all the time dancing with fun, so that one could 
never decide whether his ceaseless pranks were play 
or vice. He was always tethered in front of my tent 
with a rope twenty feet long, which left him practi 
cally free ; he was as good as a watchdog, and his 
antics and enigmatical savagery were the life and 
terror of the camp. I was never weary of watching 
him, the curves of his form were so exquisite, his 
movements so lithe and rapid, his small head and 
restless little ears so full of life and expression, the 
variations in his manner so frequent, one moment 
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savagely attacking some unwary stranger with a 
scream of rage, the next laying his lovely head 
against Mando’s cheek with a soft cooing sound and 
a childlike gentleness. When he was attacking any- 
body or frolicking, his movements and beauty can 
only be described by a phrase of the Apostle James, 
“the grace of the fashion of it.” Colonel Durand, 
of Gilgit celebrity, to whom I am indebted for 
many other kindnesses, gave him to me in exchange 
for a cowardly, heavy Yarkand horse, and had pre- 
viously vainly tried to tame him. His wild eyes 
were like those of a seagull. He had no kinship 
with humanity. 

In addition, I had as escort an Affghan or Pa- 
than, a soldier of the Maharajah’s irregular force 
of foreign mercenaries, who had been sent to meet 


during the noonday halt. A kettle, copper pot, and 
frying pan, a few enamelled iron table equipments, 
bedding, clothing, working and sketching materials, 
completed my outfit. ‘The servants carried wadded 
quilts for beds and bedding, and their own cooking 
utensils, unwillingness to use those belonging to a 
Christian being nearly the last rag of religion which 
they retained. ‘The only stores I carried were tea, 
a quantity of Edwards’ desiccated soup, and a little 
saccharin. ‘The “house,” furniture, clothing, etc., 
were a light load for three mules, engaged at a 
shilling a day cach, including the muleteer. Sheep, 
coarse flour, milk, and barley were procurable at 
very moderate prices on the road. 

Leh, the capital of Ladakh or Lesser Tibet, is 
nineteen marches from Srinagar, but I occupied 
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me when I entered Kashmir. This man, Usman 
Shah, wa; a stage ruffian in appearance. He wore 
a turban of prodigious height ornamented with 
poppies or birds’ feathers, loved fantastic colours 
and ceaseless change of raiment, walked in front 
of me carrying a big sword over his shoulder, 
plundered and beat the people, terrified the women, 
and was eventually recognised at Leh as a murderer, 
and as great a ruffian in reality as he was in appear- 
ance. An attendant of this kind is a mistake. 
The brutality and rapacity he exercises naturally 
make the people cowardly or surly, and disinclined 
to trust a traveller so accompanied. 

Finally, I had a Cabul tent, 7 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 6 in., 
weighing, with poles and iron pins, 75 lbs., a trestle 
bed and cork mattress, a folding table and chair, 
and an Indian dhurrie as a carpet. 

My servants had a tent 5 ft. 6 in. square, weighing 
only 10 Ibs., which served as a shelter tent for me 


twenty-six days on the journey, and made the first 


“march” by water, taking my house-boat to 
Ganderbal, a few hours from Srinagar, 7v@ the Mar 
Nullah and Anchar Lake. Never had this Venice 
of the Himalayas, with a broad rushing river for its 
high street and winding canals for its back streets, 
looked so entrancingly beautiful as in the slant 
sunshine of the late Juneafternoon. ‘The light fell 
brightly on the river at the Residency stairs where 
I embarked, on ferindas and state barges, with their 
painted arabesques, gay canopies, and “ banks ” of 
thirty and forty crimson-clad, blue-turbaned paddling 
men ; on the gay facade and gold-domed temple of 
the Maharajah’s Palace, on the massive deodar 
bridges which for centuries have defied decay and 
the fierce flood of the Jhelum, and on the quaintly 
picturesque wooden architecture and carved brown 
lattice fronts of the houses along the swirling 
waterway, and glanced mirthfully through the dense 
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leafage of the superb planes which overhang the 
dark-green water. But the mercury was 92° in the 
shade and the sunblaze terrific, and it was a relief 
when the boat swung round a corner, and left the 
stir of the broad, rapid Jhelum for a still, narrow, 
and sharply winding canal, which intersects a part 
of Srinagar lying between the Jhelum and the hill- 
crowning fort of Hari Parbat. There the shadows 
were deep, and chance lights alone fell on the red 
dresses of the women at the ghats, and on the 
shaven, shiny heads of hundreds of amphibious 
boys who were swimming and aquatically romping 
in the canal, which is at once the sewer and the 
water supply of the district. 

Several hours were spent in a slow and tortuous 
progress through scenes of indescribable picturesque- 
ness—a narrow waterway spanned by sharp-angled 
stone bridges, some of them with houses on the top, 
or by old brown wooden bridges festooned with 
vines, hemmed in by lofty stone embankments into 
which sculptured stones from ancient temples are 
wrought, on the top of which are houses of rich men, 
fancifully built, with windows of fretwork of wood, 
er gardens with kiosks, and lower embankments 
sustaining many-balconied dwellings, rich in colour 
and fantastic in design, their upper fronts projecting 
over the water and supported on piles. There were 
gigantic poplars wreathed with vines, great mulberry 
trees hanging their tempting fruit just out of reach, 
huge planes overarching the water, their dense leaf- 
age scraping thé mat roof of the boat ; filthy ghats 
thronged with white-robed Moslems performing 
their scanty religious ablutions ; great grain boats, 
heavily thatched, containing not only families, but 
their sheep and poultry ; and all the other sights of 
a crowded Srinagar waterway, the houses being 
eharacteristically distorted and out of repair. This 
canal gradually widens into the Anchar Lake, a 
reedy mere of indefinite boundaries, the breeding- 
ground of legions of mosquitos ; and after the tawny 
twilight darkened into a stifling night we made fast 
to a reed bed, not reaching Ganderhal till late the 
next morning, where my horse and caravan awaited 
me under a splendid plane-tree. 

For the next five days we marched up the Sind 
Valley, one of the most beautiful in Kashmir from 
its grandeur and variety. Beginning among quiet 
rice-fields and brown agricultural villages at an 
altitude of 5,000 feet, the track, usually bad and 
sometimes steep and perilous, passes through flower- 
gemmed alpine meadows, along dark gorges above 
the booming and rushing Sind, through woods 
matted with the sweet white jasmine, the lower hem 
of the pine and deodar forests which ascend the 
mountains to a considerable altitude, past rifts 
giving glimpses of dazzling snow-peaks, over grassy 
slopes dotted with villages, houses, and shrines 
embosomed in walnut groves, in sight of the frown- 
ing crags of Haramuk, through wooded lanes and 
park-like country over which farms are thinly 
scattered, over unrailed and shaky bridges, and 
across avalanche slopes, till it reaches Gagangair, 
a dream of lonely beauty, with a camping ground of 
velvety sward under noble plane-trees. Above 
this place the valley closes in between walls of 
precipices and crags which rise almost abruptly 
from the Sind to heights of 8,000 and 10,000 
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feet. The road in many places is only a series 
of steep and shelving ledges above the raging river, 
natural rock smoothed and polished into riskiness 
by the passage for centuries of the trade into 
Central Asia from Western India, Kashmir, and 
Afghanistan. Its precariousness for animals was 
emphasised to me by five serious accidents which 
occurred in the week of my journey, one of them 
involving the loss of the money, clothing, and sport- 
ing kit of an English officer bound for Ladakh for 
three months. Above this tremendous gorge the 
mountains open out, and after crossing to the left 
bank of the Sind a sharp ascent brought me to the 
beautiful alpine meadow of Sonamarg, bright with 
spring flowers, gleaming with crystal streams, and 
fringed on all sides by deciduous and coniferous 
trees, above and among which are great glaciers and 
the snowy peaks of Tilail. Fashion has deserted 
Sonamarg, rough of access, for Gulmarg, a caprice 
indicated by the ruins of several huts and of a 
church. The pure bracing air, magnificent views, 
the proximity and accessibility of glaciers, and the 
presence of a kind friend who was “ hutted” there 
for the summer, made Sonamarg a very pleasant halt 
before entering upon the supposed severities of the 
journey to Lesser Tibet. 

The five days’ march, though propitious and full 
of the charm of magnificent scenery, had opened 
my eyes to certain unpleasantnesses. I found that 
Usman Shah maltreated the villagers, and not only 
robbed them of their best fowls, but requisitioned 
all manner of things in my name, though I scrupu- 
lously and personally paid for everything, beating 
the people with his scabbarded sword if they showed 
any intention of standing upon their rights. Then I 
found that my clever factotum, not content with the 
legitimate “squeeze ’ of ten per cent., was charging me 
double price for everything and paying the sellers 
only half the actual price, this legerdemain being 
perpetrated in my presence. He also by threats got 
back from the coolies half their day’s wages after I 
had paid them, received money for barley for Gyalpo, 
and never bought it, a fact brought to light by the 
growing feebleness of the horse, and cheated in all 
sorts of mean and plausible ways, though I paid 
him exceptionally high wages, and was prepared to 
“wink” at a moderate amount of dishonesty, so 
long as it affected only myself. It has a lowering 
influence upon one to live ina fog of lies and fraud, 
and the attempt to checkmate a fraudulent Asiatic 
ends in extreme discomfiture. 

I left Sonamarg late on a lovely afternoon for a 
short march through forest-skirted alpine meadows 
to Baltal, the last camping ground in Kashmir, a 
grassy valley at the foot of the Zoji La, the first of 
three gigantic steps by which the lofty plateaux of 
Central Asia are attained. On the road a large 
affluent of the Sind, which tumbles down a pine 
hung gorge in broad sheets of foam, has to be 
crossed. My se/s, a rogue, was either half-witted or 
pretended to be so, and, in spite of orders to the 
contrary, led Gyalpo upon a bridge at a considerable 
height, formed of two poles with flat pieces of 
stone laid loosely over them not more than a foot 
broad. As the horse reached the middle, the 
structure gave a sort of turn, there was a vison of 
hoofs in air and a gleam of scarlet, and Gyalpo, the 
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hope of the next four months, after rolling over more 
than once, vanished among rocks and surges of the 
wildest description. He kept his presence of mind, 
however, recovered himself, and by a desperate 
effort got ashore lower down with legs scratched and 
bleeding, and one horn of the saddle incurably bent. 

Mr. Maconochie of the Panjab Civil Service, 
and Dr. E. Neve of the C.M.S. Medical Mission 
in Kashmir, accompanied me from Sonamarg over 


the exception perhaps of the Sasir, on the Yarkand 
caravan route. The track, cut, broken, and worn 
on the side of a wall of rock nearly 2,000 feet in 
abrupt elevation, is a series of rough narrow zigzags, 
rarely, if ever, wide enough for laden animals to pass 
each other, composed of broken ledges often nearly 
breast high, and shelving surfaces of abraded rock, 
up which animals have to leap and scramble as best 
they may. 
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CAMP AT GAGANGAIR, 


the pass, and that night Mr. M. talked seriously to 
Usman Shah on the subject of his misconduct, and 
with such singular results that thereafter I had little 
cause for complaint. He came to me and said, 
“ The Commissioner Sahib thinks I give Mem Sahib 
a great deal of trouble” ; to which I replied in a cold 
tone, “Take care you don’t give me any more.” 
The gist of the Sahib’s words was the very pertinent 
suggestion that it would eventually be more to his 
interest to serve me honestly and faithfully than to 
cheat me. 

Baltal lies at the feet of a precipitous range, the 
peaks of which exceed Mont Blanc in height. Two 
gorges unite there. There is not a hut within ten 
miles. Big camp fires blazed. A few shepherds 
lay under the shelter of a mat screen. The silence 
and solitude were most impressive under the frosty 
stars and the great Central Asian barrier. Sunrise 
the following morning saw us on the way up a huge 
gorge with nearly perpendicular sides, and filled 
to a great depth with snow. Then came the Zojji 
La, which, with the Namika La and the Fotu La, 
respectively 11,300, 13,000, and 13,500 feet, are the 
three great steps from Kashmir to the Tibetan heights. 
The two latter passes present-no difficulties. The 
Zoji La is a thoroughly severe pass, the worst, with 


Trees and trailers drooped over the path, ferns and 
lilies bloomed in moist recesses, and among myriads 
of flowers a large blue and cream columbine was 
conspicuous by its beauty and exquisite odour. 
The charm of the detail tempted one to linger at 
every turn, and all the more so because I knew 
that I should see nothing more of the grace and 
bounteousness of Nature till my projected descent 
into Kulu in the late autumn. ‘The snow-filled 
gorge on whose abrupt side the path hangs, the 
Zoji La (Pass), is geographically remarkable as 
being the lowest depression in the great Himalayan 
range for 300 miles ; and by it, in spite of infamous 
bits of road on the Sind and Suru rivers, and 
consequent losses of goods and animals, all the 
traffic of Kashmir, Afghanistan, and the Western 
Panjab finds its way into Central Asia. It was too 
early in the season, however, for more than a few 
enterprising caravans to be on the road. 

The last look upon Kashmir was a lingering one. 
Below, in shadow, lay the Baltal camping ground, 
a lonely deodar-belted flowery meadow, noisy with 
the dash of icy torrents tumbling down from the 
snow-fields and glaciers upborne by the gigantic 
mountain range into which we had penetrated by the 
Zoji Pass. The valley, lying in shadow at their base, 
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was a dream of beauty, green as am English lawn, 
starred with white lilies, and dotted with clumps of 
trees which were festooned with red and white 
roses, clematis, and white jasmine. Above the 
hardier deciduous trees appeared the Pinus excelsa, 
the silver fir, and the spruce ; higher yet the stately 
grace of the deodar clothed the hill-sides ; and above 
the forests rose the snow mountains of Tilail, pink 
in the sunrise. High above the Zoji, itself 11,500 
feet in altitude, a mass of grey and red mountains, 
snow-slashed and snow-capped, rose in the dewy 
rose- flushed atmosphere in peaks, walls, pinnacles, 
and jagged ridges, above which towered yet loftier 
summits, bearing into the heavenly blue sky fields 
of unsullied snow alone. ‘The descent on the 
Tibetan side is slight and gradual. The character 
of the scenery undergoes an abrupt change. There 
are no more trees, and the large shrubs which for 
a time take their place degenerate into thorny 
bushes, and then disappear. ‘There were mountains 
thinly clothed with grass here and there, mountains 
of bare gravel and red rock, grey crags, stretches of 
green turf, sunlit peaks with their snows, a deep, 
snow-filled ravine, eastwards and beyond a_ long 
valley filled with a snow-fieid fringed with pink 
primulas ; and that was CENTRAL AsIA. 

We halted for breakfast, iced our cold tea in the 
snow, Mr. M. gave a final charge tothe Affghan, 
who swore by his Prophet to be faithful, and I 
parted from my kind escorts with much reluctance, 
and started on my ‘Tibetan journey, with but a 
slender stock of Hindustani, and two men who 
spoke not a word of English. On that day’s march 
of fourteen miles there is not a single hut. The 
snow-field extended for five miles, from ten to 
seventy feet deep, much crevassed, and encumbered 
with avalanches. In it the Dras, truly “snow-born,” 
appeared, issuing from a chasm under a blue arch of 
ice and snow, afterwards to rage down the valley, 
to be forded many times or crossed on snow bridges. 
After walking for some time, and getting a bad fall 
down an avalanche slope, I mounted Gyalpo, and the 
clever, plucky fellow frolicked over the snow, smelt 
and leapt crevasses which were too wide to be stepped 
over, put his forelegs together and slid down slopes 
like a Swiss mule, and, though carried off his feet 
in a ford by the fierce surges of the Dras, struggled 
gamely toshore. Steep grassy hills, and peaks with 
gorges cleft by the thundering Dras, and stretches 
of rolling grass succeeded each other. ‘Then came 
a wide valley mostly covered with stones brought 
down by torrents, a few plots of miserable barley 
grown by irrigation, and among them two buildings 
of round stones and mud, about six feet high, with 
flat mud roofs, one of which might be called the 
village, and the other the caravanserai. On the 
village roof were stacks of twigs and of the dried 
dung of animals which is used for fuel, and the whole 
female population, adult and juvenile, engaged 
in picking wool. ‘The people of this village of 
Matayan are Kashmiris. As I had an hour to 
wait for my tent, the women descended and sat in 
a circle round me with a concentrated stare. They 
asked if 1 were dumb, and why I wore no earrings 
or necklace, their own persons being loaded with 
heavy ornaments. They brought children afflicted 
with skin-diseases, and asked for ointment, and on 
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hearing that I was hurt by a fall, seized on my limbs 
and shampooed them energetically but not undex 
terously. I prefer their sociability to the usual 
chilling aloofness of the people of Kashmir. 

The Serai consisted of several dark and dirty 
cells, built round a blazing piece of sloping dust, 
the only camping ground, and under the entrance 
two platforms of animated earth; on which my 
servants cooked and slept. The next day was 
Sunday, sacred to a halt ; but there was no fodder 
for the animals, and we were obliged to march to 
Dras, following, where possible, the course of the 
river of that name, which passes among highly 
coloured and snow-slashed mountains, except in 
places where it suddenly finds itself pent between 
walls of flame-coloured or black rock, not ten feet 
apart, through which it boils and rages, forming 
gigantic pot-holes. With every mile the surround 
ings became more markedly of the Central Asian 
type. All day long a white, scintillating sun blazes 
out of a deep blue, rainless, cloudless sky. ‘The 
air is exhilarating. The traveller is conscious of 
daily-increasing energy and vitality. There are no 
trees, and deep crimson roses along torrent beds 
are the only shrubs. But for a brief fortnight in 
June, which chanced to occur during my journey, 
the valleys and lower slopes present a wonderful 
aspect of beauty and joyousness. Rose and pak 
pink primulas fringe the margin of the snow, the 
dainty Pedicularis tubifiora covers moist spots with 
its mantle of gold; great yellow and white, and 
small purple and white anemones, pink and white 
dianthus, a very large myosotis, bringing the intense 
blue of heaven down to earth, purple orchids by 
the water, borage staining whole tracts deep blue, 
martagon lilies, pale green lilies veined and spotted 
with brown, yellow, orange, and purple vetches, 
painter’s brush, dwarf dandelions, white clover, 
filling the air with fragrance, pink and cream asters, 
chrysanthemums, lychnis, irises, gentian, artimesia, 
and a hundred others, form the undergrowth of 
millions of tall Umbelliferae and Composite, many 
of them peach-scented and mostly yellow. The wind 
is always strong, and the millions of bright corollas, 
drinking in the sun-blaze which perfects all too 
soon their brief but passionate existence, rippled 
in broad waves of colour with an almost kaleido- 
scopic effect. About the eleventh march from 
Srinagar, at Kargil, a change for the worse occurs, 
and the remaining marches to the capital of Ladakh 
are over blazing gravel or surfaces of denuded rock. 
the singular Caprifolia horrida, with its dark-green 
mass of wavy ovate leaves on trailing stems, and 
its fair, white, anemone-like blossom, and _ the 
graceful Clematis orientalis, the only vegetation. 

Crossing a raging affluent of the Dras by a bridge 
which swayed and shivered, the top of a steep hill 
offered a view of a great valley with branches 
sloping up into the ravines of a complexity of 
mountain ranges, from 18,000 to 21,000 feet in 
altitude, with glaciers at times descending as low 
as 11,000 feet in their hollows. In consequence 
of such possibilities of irrigation, the valley 1s 
green with irrigated grass and barley, and villages 
with flat roofs scattered among the crops, or perched 
on the spurs of flame-coloured mountains, give it 
a wild cheerfulness. These Dras villages are in- 
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habited by hardy Dards and Baltis, short, jolly- 
looking, darker, and far less handsome than the 
Kashmiris, but, unlike them, they showed so much 
friendliness, as well as interest and curiosity, that I 
remained with them for two days, visiting their 
villages and seeing the “sights” they had to show 
me, chiefly a great Sikh fort, a yak bull, the sho, a 
hybrid, the interiors of their houses, a magnificent 
view from a hill-top, and a Dard dance to the 
music of Dard reed pipes. In return I sketched 
them individually and collectively as far as time 
allowed, presenting them with the results, truthful 
and ugly. I bought a sheep for 2s. 3¢., and regaled 
the camp upon it, the three which were brought for 
my inspection being ridden by boys astride. 

The evenings in the Dras valley were exquisite. 
As soon as the sun went behind the higher moun- 
tains, peak above peak, red and snow-slashed, 
flamed against a lemon sky, the strong wind 
moderated into a pure stiff breeze, bringing up to 
camp the thunder of the Dras, and the musical 
tinkle of streams sparkling in absolute purity. 
There was no more need for boiling and filtering. 
Icy water could be drank in safety from every 
crystal torrent. 

Leaving behind the Dras villages and their fer- 
tility, the narrow road passes through a flaming 
valley above the Dras, walled in by bare, riven, snow- 
patched peaks, with steep declivities of stones, huge 
boulders, decaying avalanches, walls and spires of 
rock, some vermilion, others pink, a few intense 
orange, some black, and many plum-coloured, with 


a river gathering volume and fury as it goes, rare 
openings, where willows are planted with lucerne in 
their irrigated shade, among which the traveller 
camps at night, and over all a sky of pure, intense 
blue purpling into starry night, were the features of 
the next three marches, noteworthy chiefly for the 
exchange of the thundering Dras for the thunder- 
ing Suru, and for some bad bridges and infamous 
bits of road before reaching Kargil, where the moun- 
tains swing apart, giving space for several villages. 
Miles of alluvium are under irrigation there, poplars, 
willows, and apricots abound, and on some damp 
sward under their shade at a great height I halted 
for two days to enjoy the magnificence of the 
scenery and the refreshment of the greenery. ‘These 
Kargil villages are the capital of the small State of 
Purik, under the Governorship of Baltistan or Little 
Tibet, and are chiefly inhabited by Ladakhis who 
have become converts to Islam. Racial character- 
istics, dress, and manners are everywhere effaced or 
toned down by Mohammedanism, and the chilling 


“aloofness and haughty bearing of Islam were very 


pronounced among these converts. 

The daily routine of the journey was as follows : 
By six A.M. : : 
I sent on a 
coolie carry- 
ing the small 
tent and 
lunch basket 
to await me 
half way. Be- 
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SONAMARG. 


a vitrified look, only to be represented by purple 
madder. Huge red chasms with glacier-fed tor- 
rents, occasional snow-fields, intense solar heat 
radiating from dry and verdureless rock, a ravine so 
steep and narrow that for miles together there is not 
space to pitch a five-foot tent, the deafening roar of 


fore seven I started myself with Usman Shah in front 
of me, leaving the servants to follow with the caravan. 
On reaching the shelter tent I halted for two hours, 
or till the caravan had gota good start after passing 
me. At the end of the march I usually found the 
tent pitched on irrigated ground, near a haralet, the 
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headman of which provided milk, fuel, fodder, and 
other necessaries at fixed prices. “ Afternoon tea” 
was speedily prepared, and dinner, consisting of 
roast meat and boiled rice, was ready two hours later. 
After dinner I usually conversed with the head- 
man on local interests, and was in bed soon after 
eight. The servants and muleteers fed and talked till 
nine, when the sound of their “ hubble-bubbles ” 
indicated that they were going to sleep, like most 
Orientals, with their heads closely covered with their 
wadded quilts. Before starting each morning the 
account was made out, and I paid the headman 
personally. 

The vagaries of the Affghan soldier, when they 
were not a cause of annoyance, were a constant 
amusement, though his ceaseless changes of finery 
and the daily growth of his baggage awakened grave 
suspicions. ‘The swashbuckler marched four miles 
an hour in front of me with a swinging military 
stride, a large scimitar in a heavily ornamented 
scabbard over his shoulder. ‘Tanned socks and 
sandals, black or white leggings wound round from 
ankle to knee with broad bands of orange or scarlet 
serge, white cambric knickerbockers, a white 
cambric shirt with a short white muslin frock with 
hanging sleeves and a leather girdle over it, a 
red-peaked cap with a dark-blue Aag7? wound round 
it, with one end hanging over his back, earrings, 
a necklace, bracelets, and a profusion of rings were 
his ordinary costume ; and in his girdle he wore a 
dirk and revolver, and, suspended from it, a long 
tobacco pouch made of the furry skin of some 
animal, a large leather purse, and etceteras. As 
the days went on he blossomed into blue and 
white muslin with a scarlet sash, wore a gold em- 
broidered peak and a huge white muslin turban, 
with much change of ornaments, and appeared 
frequently with a great bunch of poppies or a 
cluster of crimson roses surmounting all. His head- 
gear was colossal. It and the head together 
must have been fully a third of his total height. 
He was a most fantastic object,and very observ- 
ant and skilful in his: attentions to me; but if 
I had known what I afterwards knew, I should have 
hesitated about taking these long lonely marches 
with him for my sole attendant. Between Hassan 
Khan and this Affghan violent hatred and jealousy 
existed. 

I have mentioned roads, and my road as the 
great caravan route from Western India into Central 
Asia. This is a fitting time for an explanation. 
The traveller who aspires to reach the Highlands 
of Tibet from Kashmir cannot be borne along in 
a carriage or hill-cart. For much of the way he is 
limited to a foot pace, and if he has regard to his 
horse he walks down all rugged and steep descents, 
which are many, and dismounts at most bridges. 
By “roads” must be understood bridle-paths, 
worn by traffic alone across the gravelly valleys, but 


elsewhere constructed with great toil and expense, 
as Nature compels the road-maker to follow her 
lead, and carry his track along the narrow valleys, 
ravines, gorges, and chasms which she has marked 
out for him. For miles at a time this road has been 
blasted out of precipices from 1,000 feet to 3,000 
feet in depth, and is merely a ledge above a raging 
torrent, the worst parts, chiefly those round rocky 
projections, being “ scaffolded,” #.e., poles are lodged 
horizontally among the crevices of the cliff, and 
the roadway of slabs, planks, and brushwood, or 
branches and sods, is laid loosely upon them. This 
track is always amply wide enough for a loaded 
beast, but in many places, when two caravans meet, 
the animals of one must give way and scramble 
up the mountain-side, where foothold is often 
perilous, and always difficult. In passing a caravan 
near Kargil my servant’s horse was pushed over 
the precipice by a loaded mule and drowned in the 
Suru, and at another time my Affghan caused the 
loss of a baggage mule of a Leh caravan by driving 
it off the track. ‘To scatter a caravan so as to 
allow me to pass in solitary dignity he regarded as 
one of his functions, and on one occasion, on a 
very dangerous part of the road, as he was driving 
heavily laden mules up the steep rocks above, to 
their imminent peril and the distraction of their 
drivers, I was obliged to strike up his sword with 
my alpenstock to emphasise my abhorrence of his 
violence. The bridges are unrailed, and many of 
them are made by placing two or more logs across 
the stream, laying twigs across, and covering these 
with sods, but often so scantily that the wild 
rush of the water is seen below. Primitive as 
these bridges are, they involve great expense and 
difficulty in the bringing of long poplar logs for 
great distances along narrow mountain tracks by 
coolie labour, fifty men being required for the 
average log. The Ladakhi roads are admirable 
as compared with those of Kashmir, and are being 
constantly improved under the supervision of 
H.B.M.’s Joint Commissioner in Leh. 

Up to Kargil the scenery, though growing more 
Tibetan with every march, had exhibited at inter- 
vals some traces of natural verdure ; but beyond, 
after leaving the Suru, there is not a green thing, 
and on the next march the road crosses a lofty, 
sandy plateau, on which the heat was terrible 
blazing gravel and a blazing heaven, then fiery 
cliffs and scorched hill-sides, then a deep ravine 
and the large village of Paskim (dominated by a 
fort-crowned rock), and some planted and irrigated 
acres; then a narrow ravine and magnificent 
scenery flaming with colour, which opens out after 
some miles on a burning chaos of rocks and sand, 
mountain-girdled, and on some remarkable dwellings 
on a steep slope, with religious buildings singu 
larly painted. ‘This is Shergol, the first village of 
Buddhists, and there I was “‘ Among the Tibetans.” 
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BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


IV.—MANHOOD. 


F the days of our age are three score years and 
ten, with an after-piece of “labour and sorrow,” 
each of Shakespeare’s “seven” acts (including 

this last) would represent a period of a little over 
ten years. But they are obviously not supposed to 
be of equal length, the central one of “strong 
manhood ” (which comes fourth in order) being the 
longest. There is a peculiar fitness in this being 
represented by the “soldier,” the man who has 
passed through the first amorously impressionable 
stage of adolescence and eagerly faces the sterner 
realities of life, of which “war” is the roughest 
example. ‘Though, in fact, the actual fighting in 
the field is mostly done by the young man rather 
than by the middle-aged, the real “struggle for 
existence,” the “battle of life” (of which literal 
“warfare” is the type), marks the fourth “age of 
man.” In this are displayed the features and 
qualities which characterise the soldier, such as 
determined fearlessness, desire for fame, and a 
certain roughness of carriage and speech—the 
thoughtful niceties of demeanour being sometimes 
disregarded in the strain of contest. 

When, therefore, we look at this player on “the 

world’s stage,” we do not confine ourselves to an 
examination of a “military” career, or linger over 


the incidents of that strife in which “ cannon ” play 
a part, but rather notice the way in which a man 
carries himself when he is finally launched into the 


sea of responsibility. Then he has to make his 
own fortune and name. The helplessness of 
infancy, the subjection of childhood, the seductive 
dreams of youth are passed, and he finds himself 
in the face of exacting duties which allow small 
room for sentiment, and compei him to rely upon 
his own abilities and exertions. He is no longer 
shielded by parental tenderness and liability, he 
must not expect sweet responsive encouragement, 
or blind appreciation, but must act for himself, and 
accept the verdict of a discriminating world. 

This is by no means so unfair as some try to make 
it out to be when they have failed. We must not 
think too much of the saying, “ Nothing succeeds 
like success,” for people have a way of asking 
themselves how it has been obtained, and though 
many are found to bow to the unscrupulously 
successful man in the market, the exchange, or the 
law court, the comments which are made behind 
his back, or the opinions silently formed of him by 
the discerning, are far from complimentary. He 
may not hear what they say, and perhaps might not 
care if he did ; nevertheless, the verdict which is 
passed upon him and his doings is just—and 
unfavourable. Men use his talents, applaud his 
audacity, flatter him for his skill, envy his luck, and 
if they do not eat his dinners, try at least to pick 
up the crumbs which fall from his table. But, all 
the same, in their hearts they neither respect nor 
admire him. 


THE SOLDIER. 


What qualities does the world really love and 
applaud when it is quite sure that they exist in a 
man? The answer is that it has not lost its taste 
for unpretentious courage, honesty, unselfishness, 
and truth. These are, sooner or later, perceived 
and honoured in private life, being blessed in the 
family and prized in the worker. But when they 
are plainly seen in one who fills a public post, the 
world knows no words too good in which to extol 
the man who shows them. ‘I’o look no further, 
what was the secret of General Gordon’s popularity, 
except that he was believed to be a Christian 
indeed, “in whom was no guile”? It was not his 
military skill and success (there are many able and 
victorious soldiers), but his unquestionable sincerity 
and unselfishness. ‘These won genuine applause. 
These are what the world prizes when they are 
found in a man. It is “cold and calculating” 
(wisely so) as long as it does not feel sure ; but 
once persuaded, its verdict is plain. 

That is the sentence to be desired, that is the 
“cross” to be won, when a man enters the fourth 
stage of his course and begins the real battle of 
life. It is well typified by that of a soldier (though 
he wears no sword of steel), for it is full of risk 
and strife, and is fought in the open presence of 
his fellows. He has to give andtake. His courage 
is tried, his strength tested, his skill is put to the 
proof by the way in which he meets the inevitable 
strain of his calling. He does not find every one 
ready to aid him, however ambitious he may 
be of success, and whatever pleasant dreams of 
distinction he may have. “The soul of the 
sluggard desireth, and hath nothing.” Though 
some good people may be considerate, he must 
help himself, or be left behind. The best are 
presently tired of the man who is always turning 
to them for advice, encouragement, or assistance. 
They have their own business to attend to, and are 
soon weary of one who complains of his bad luck, 
and tries to show why he did not succeed in this 
or that. He is a soldier, and must quit himself 
like a man. 

And as a soldier fails in winning “the bubble 
reputation,” even at “the cannon’s mouth,” unless 
he is “jealous in honour,” unless he satisfies that 
sense of military etiquette which is required by his 
profession, so the credit of a man engaged in any 
struggle of life depends upon the “ way” in which 
he tries to succeed. Occupied as the world is with 
its own work, it has an eye upon him all the same ; 
and if he is seen to be shifty, underhand, unscru- 
pulous, people will use him, indeed, but with 
caution, and solely for their own ends. If he slips, 
they neither make excuse for him, nor lend him 
a kindly hand. And if he falls, they say they are 
not surprised ; and leave him alone in the mud. 

It is a maxim of the world that “honesty is 
the best policy.” A man is allowed to be some- 
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what rough at times in speech and act. There 
are those, indeed, who (conceitedly) pique them- 
selves on a bluntness of manner which is (in 
truth) unpardonably rude, but they are forgiven as 
long as they profess to be uncivil; such is the 
value placed upon “sincerity.” On the other 
hand, a painstaking suavity of demeanour almost 
invariably invites distrust ; such is the repugnance 
felt towards “deceit,” which generally tries to 
make itself agreeable. Thus, broadly, Shakespeare’s 
picture of the “fourth” age of earthly life, repre- 
sented by the “soldier,” is not far wide of the 
common mark. ‘Though the man be not “full 
of strange oaths,” nor “sudden and quick in 
quarrel,” he must win his good name at all risks, 
and at the same time be “jealous in honour.” He 
must be prepared to strive, but he must strive law- 
fully. So he takes his place in the eyes of the 
world. 

And when we turn the “Light of the Lord” 
upon him and his ways, we see the same features, 
only they are quickened with a finer spirit. The 
Christian is a soldier, though he “wrestle not 
against flesh and blood.” No searching of the 
Scriptures or of religious records is needed in order 
that we may acknowledge this. He fights “the 
good fight” of faith, He puts on “the whole 
armour ” of God. Christ is “the Captain” of his 
salvation. Of all earthly vocations the soldier’s 


has been taken to set forth that of a Christian. It 
is supposed to demand greater courage, devotion, 
and powers of endurance than any other, and thus 
most fitly to illustrate the perils and requirements 


But, in him, these excel such 


of spiritual warfare. 
The Christian spirit 


as are laid upon the soldier. 
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« & S for the rest,” said Mr. Evelyn to his managing 
/ clerk, George Noble, “ you know as well as I 
do how the market stands just now, and that 

there must be no speculation.” 

“Out of the question, sir, at present,” answered 
Noble. “ But I hope this won’t last. Things ought 
to take a better turn before you are back—and 
if they should do so 

“Use your own judgment, Noble. If there is 
anything in the corn-trade which yew don’t know, I 
don’t think 7 could teach it to you.” 

“Well, sir,” said the chief clerk, quietly, “I’ve 
had five-and-twenty years of it under you, and it’s 
your knowledge I am still trading on.” 

“Five-and-twenty years ? Yes, indeed, Noble, the 
bond between us is not of yesterday.” Mr. Evelyn 
fingered his coffee-spoon. A particular benevolence 

1 For all that concerns the operation on the Corn Exchange 
in this story— the scheme and the details alike—I am indebted 
to my friend Mr. J. J. Bisgood.—T. H. 


of self-sacrifice can, indeed, inspire him with the 
highest sense of martial duty, but at the same 
time it is meant to quicken those who are called 
to the discharge of any trying duties upon earth. 
When, ¢.g., the world perceives and extols the worth 
of honesty, the Christian is honest, not because it 
“pays” to be so, but because truthfulness is 
“right” in the sight of God, however worldly a 
transaction may be. He is “jealous in honour,” 
not for the sake of his own credit alone, but for 
that of his faith. He is not “sudden and quick 
in quarrel,” since as far as in him lies he lives 
peaceably with all men ; but he does not hold his 
peace in the presence of defiant iniquity. He does 
not seek “bubble reputation” at all risks because 
his fellows are looking on, but (whether men behold 
and honour him or not) because he is called to 
meet duties and temptations before Him who seeth 
in secret. Thus, however humanly pacific and 
obscure his calling, if the Light of the Lord is 
turned upon the picture of an earthly soldier, we 
see that no “ warlike” feature which it shows is 
without its finer counterpart in that of the Christian. 
When a man is committed to the “ battle of life, 
however bloodless and commonplace it may be, he 
is none the less a soldier of Christ. The shop, the 
farm, the factory, and the office bring their special 
trials, tempting him to decline from the high voca 
tion of that post. If he has read about perils in 
the field or privations on the march, and lays 
down his book or paper to return to the dull 
duties of his peaceful work, let him think of the 
courage and endurance that are needed in himself 
when, before God, he is bidden to quit himself as 
a man, and be strong. 
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“THE NUGENTS OF CARKKICONNA,” 


shimmered on his homely features. “When I 
return, Noble, I shall hope to see you here oftener.” 

Mr. Evelyn said this slowly, and with well con 
sidered emphasis. 

“ Five-and-twenty years! And JZ have had 
nearly fifty years of it.” He glanced around his 
luxurious dining-room, and added: “It won't lx 
long before I take my last turn in Mincing Lane.” 

George Noble was a man who seldom, either by 
word or eye, spoke all that was inhim. “ Wait till 
you've tried the air of the Pyrenees, sir,” he said. 
**T shouldn’t be surprised if you came back more 
eager for the market than ever.” 

“No, no; it’s not a question of health. I'm 
pretty well as far as that goes, and shall be quite 
myself again ina month. But I have had enough 
of business, and I intend to leave it. At three-score 
and twelve a man ought not to be money-getting 
six days a week. I have been at it over long 
already :—a widower, and childless, too! Be busy 
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while you’ve need of money, and the power to 
enjoy it: work then, work till you drop! But an 
old man still greedy of lucre No, I mean to 
give itup. Haven't I killed off two partners ? 

“Well, sir, you've buried two that hadn't quite 
your staying powers,” laughed the chief clerk. 
“You've done some strong and w earing turns in your 
day, but you're a match for the corn-trade yet. 
You've earned your rest, though, if you feel that you 
are ready for it.” 

“] feel much more strongly that it is my duty 
at seventy-two to leave off haggling,” he returned 
with mild and smiling resolution. “My mind’s 
made up. I wish, as I said, to see you here oftener 
when I return, Noble.” And once more there was 
a bountiful stress in the old gentleman’s voice. 

The chief clerk inclined his head and thanked his 
principal. Well-natured as was Mr. Evelyn’s tone, 
the meaning which his words carried was indefinite ; 
and perhaps something delicate in Noble forbade 
him to say more. 

‘The evening was drawing on, and Mr. Evelyn 
was to start for Paris in the morning. He would 
not, however, give the signal to rise until George 
prompted him. “And are you quite sure, sir, that 
I can do nothing more for you ?” 

“Nothing, Noble; nothing, thank you. I 
gave you those few memoranda? I shall be in 
Paris for a fortnight. Affairs are so smooth that I 
shan’t look for more than two letters a week from 
you at present. Wire, if necessary. We shail do 
nothing speculative unless the market changes con 
siderably ; and that’s my last word.” 

At this he rose from the table: compact and 
spruce of figure ; a fresh-faced veteran of seventy- 
two ; not a suspicion of his years in his move 
ments, and something commanding despite his 
littleness of stature. 

Noble rose with him ; topping his principal, as 
they stood together, by full five inches. 

“T don’t know that you're looking quite first-rate 
yourself,” said Mr. Evelyn, as they passed out intothe 
spacious hall. “Take it quietly thissummer. You 
know where I keep my horses ; I shall leave word 
to have one saddled for you whenever you like to 
call. There’s no tonic equal to it when one’s 
nearing the forties. You're in sight of them now, 
eh, Noble ?” 

“ Forty on Christmas Day, Mr. Evelyn.” 

“Yes, I thought so. Does it sound old to you? 
Pooh ! I laugh at you. Give me forty again! No, I 
don’t want it. I have lived—I have lived. To 
know that you have lived is to feel five-and-forty when 
youre seventy-two. Good-night, and good-bye !” 

here was grip on both sides in their hand-shake. 

Noble walked down Cromwell Road, and as he 
neared Gloucester Road Station, he pulled out his 
watch and looked this way and that. 

Reaching the station, he glanced in at the book- 
ing office, compared his watch with the clock, 
strolled through the passage and saw his train for 
Hammersmith come in and go, went out again, and 
bruised the pavement in front of the station for a 
quarter of an hour. 

Eleven o'clock struck, and Noble ceased his 
patrol. “It’s more likely than not that she is at 
home by now,” he said. “Did she wait, I 


wonder? Five minutes, perhaps. I wonder if she 
waited five minutes? I shall not see her to-night, 
that’s certain.” 

There was chagrin on his face as he said it ; and 
all the way home to Hammersmith disappointment 
showed itself in the compression of his lips and the 
droop of his forehead. 

But this disappointment was to yield something. 
It quickened and stimulated Noble, and as he 
reached home he said, “I must know the truth 
from her.” Had he met her that night on her way 
home from her singing lesson, he would have taken 
his pleasure as of old in the mere sight of her, in 
watching her play of feature as she bantered him, 
in leading her on to tease and provoke him. He 
had missed her, and missing her that night made 
the world’s difference. In love, the small and acci- 
dental things stand in immediate causal relation to 
the larger issues. 

He turned up the lamp in his sitting-room, and 
sat down under it and cogitated. From beneath the 
lamp-shade the light fell full upon his head and 
face ; a large head, well displayed by the military 
cut of his dark hair ; a long oval face, rather hand 
some, and very dark, lined somewhat heavily about 
the mouth, a well-brushed black moustache to com 
plete its general distinction. 

“Forty at Christmas! Forty, and still a clerk ! 
A clerk on four hundred, and forty at Christmas. 
Grace is twenty-eight, and wants four thousand, and 
gets a guinea a week for her music lessons. Witch, 
you're mocking at me still! You'll mock at 
me always like that, until—until—you throw me 
over, and I shall have nothing of you but that 
picture there !” 

He was regarding with fixed and _ half-closed 
eyes a panel portrait which he had taken from the 
chimneypiece and set before him on the table. 
“ Let me view you with a critic’s eye, my beautiful. 
Ab ! as if I could. There is not welcome enough 
in your blue eye ; you should smile on me more 
and scrutinise me less. What a blind muddler ofa 
photographer to leave out the dimple in your left 
cheek ! Ah, cunning mouth ! but not quite enough 
mercy in your corners, for all the fulness of your 
lips. Now look the least bit more softly for a mo 
ment. You won't? One little instant—one. Then 
I won't tell you how Samuel Evelyn flattered me 
to-night, and what a vision he threw out before me !” 

He broke off, lay back in his arm-chair, and 
thought over all that his principal had said. But 
he could not make it very important, let him 
magnify it as he might. Mr. Evelyn seemed bent 
on disengaging himself from business; who 
would continue the firm of “Samuel Evelyn & 
Co.,” of which, for some years past, he had been 
the sole remaining partner? It seemed probable to 
Noble that, if Mr. Evelyn gave up the active con- 
trol, he would place that responsibility in the hands 
of his nephew, who was Noble’s immediate subor- 
dinate in the office. “I shall remain manager, with a 
bit more authority perhaps, and another hundred 
a year.” It would be thus, he thought. But a 
larger meaning, and a much more pregnant one for 
Noble, might perchance be read into Mr. Evelyn’s 
words ? Who knew ? 

His glance fell upon the photograph again. “ But 
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will you throw me over, Gracie—zwz#// you? Won't 
you keep faith, girl? Will you jilt me? I don't 

believe it ; and what’s more, I have no right to say 

it, What is it makes me so vexed that I 

missed you to-night ?” 

Then abruptly he took paper from the stand at 
his elbow, and wrote : 

“It was my fault of course that I missed you, dear. 
But I couldn’t leave earlier-—not even to meet you ! 
He grew communicative at the last ; and more than 
that—he said he had made up his mind to retire, 
that he was getting too old for money-making ; and 
then he went on to say that he wanted to see me 
oftener in Cromwell Road when he came back. 
Do you make anything out of this? How would 
you like meas a partner in ‘Samuel Evelyn & Co.’ ? 
But don’t think of it! He meant less than he said. 
But tell me, tell me once and for all, will you not 
have me as I am? I have loved you for three 
years. You know a little what that means, but I 
could tell you more. I have grown strange to 
myself, I have ceased to live as other men, my love 
of you has put out of my life everything there that 
did not minister to it. I had friends, and have 
passed them by. I had pleasures, and have turned 
from them. I have drifted ; I sit here alone night 
after night, aching for you. I am lost and undone 
without you. Give me my life again! Give me 
yourself, who are all my life.” He wrote on and 
on, covering pages with hot words of beseeching, 
yet believing that all his entreaties were in vain. 
Noble went out and posted this letter, and then 
wished that he had never written it. 

But at his solitary breakfast next morning he 
said, ‘She will write to me ;” and this was his solace. 

The buzz of the City was rather good for him 
when he went along to his work. He remembered 
that he was now in sole charge ; that for three 
months to come “Samuel Evelyn & Co.” would 
be, in effect, George Noble. The firm was an 
ancient one, and the position and reputation of 
Samuel Evelyn were not second to those of any 
merchant in the corn-trade. At one time he had 
enjoyed a high renown for bold and adventurous 
dealing, but in recent years he had lost his zest for 
the hazards of merely speculative transactions. 

It was August, and the skies were dull and the 
air was damp. In the City that day there were 
rumours not too favourable as to the prospects of 
the harvest. Famine was spreading in Russia ; it 
began to be questioned what the import of wheat 
would be from that country. 

“ There'll be a revolution in the corn trade this 
season, if things don’t change for the better,” an 
old acquaintance said to Noble in the course of 
that day. 

sut prices remained normal, and Noble had no 
intention of forgetting his principal’s instructions. 
He did, however, reflect that there had been a 
period when Mr. Evelyn himself would have heard 
with the liveliest delight the distant sang of “ revo- 
lution” in the trade, with its promise of splendid 
gain for the hardy and intrepid operator. But that 
was the Samuel Evelyn of a venturesome day. 

The market was very quiet, despite the under- 
flow of rumour, and Noble’s day was leisurely. 
Not so his thoughts, and it was not the hints of a 
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corn-trade revolution that gave them their activity. 
Towards five o’clock his restlessness increased ; at 
that hour he had received a rare letter from Grace. 
There was none that evening, and when Noble had 
written a report of the day to Mr. Evelyn, he left 
the office impatiently. 

Now should he take train and go to see her, or 
should he return home and look for her letter ? 

He had not seen her for a week. She was not 
lavish of her letters, and a week without sight of 
her was oftener than not a week without word of 
her. So had it been the past week. 

It was the decisive step he had taken in writing 
to her the night before which inflamed his desire to 
see her that evening. It was “live or die, sink or 
swim” with him now. 

He took the way to Ludgate Hill Station, still 
halting in mind—to Dulwich to see her, or home to 
seek her letter? On the threshold of the station 
he was resolute for going home ; and he went. 

What it is to count upon a letter from the One! 
Now it is a quarter of an hour to post time. I 
have been waiting since morning. One, two, three 
posts have passed. ‘There is a quarter of an hour 
still to wait ; the postman must be half a mile away. 
If I shut my eyes I can read the address on the 
envelope. So many letters in the postman’s packet, 
and he will draw out one for me—ah ! that one ; 
sweetheart, my face is to the clock, and Iam count- 
ing the seconds till it comes. 

But there was no letter for Noble. 

Then he wished he had gone straight to her. 
But there was one more post, and he went out to 
tramp two hours away till the last delivery. Near 
nine, he got on the postman’s track, followed him 
home, and saw him pass the house without 
stopping. 

Noble went in with as much heart as he could 
muster. The next morning also was a blank, for 
there was never a letter from Grace. 

Back to the City after breakfast, the day to get 
through there, rumours and more rumours, the corn 
market beginning to assume an unquiet aspect. 

Noble left the office at five o’clock, clear as to 
his course this time. He went straight to Ludgate, 
and took train to Dulwich. The evening had put 
off the veil of cloud in which the day had been 
obscuréd, the sun shone bright and warm, and 
as the train rolled out from Herne Hill, and the 
pleasant fields of Old Dulwich lay upon the left, 

Noble felt with a thrill that he was entering his 
enchanted land. How familiar and how fondly 
loved is every feature of the road that leads to er 
home! ‘The little suburban landscape that lay 
beyond the window of the carriage was dear in 
everything to Noble. He had walked with Grace 
amongst those elms, his heart leaped with delight 
when he caught sight of the bench on which they 
had once sat for a few minutes. Now he heard the 
echoes of the cricket field, and saw just beyond it 
the tree on which he had carved Grace’s initials on 
the night when he first sat with her in its shadow. 

But better than all was when he got out of the 
train at Dulwich, and could go at a quick step 
along the well-noted road, where every tree and 
the very foot-walk always seemed to have a welcome 


for him. 
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At the corner, where the great playing-field of 
the college comes in view, he turned to the left, 
into the road that leads to the quiet little Picture 
Gallery ; almost a country road, with a hedge and 
tall trees on one side. 

And Grace was there ! 

He saw her coming ; her small, light head held 
high, like a foal’s, ever on the alert. She did not 
see him, though ; at least, she gave no sign. He 
raised his hand a little—there was no one between 
them on the path—and at that signal she stopped 
with a start and a slight exclamation. ‘hen she 
came on again, and in a moment he was beside 
her. 

“Good evening, George ! What brings you to 
this part of England? I thought you had to sit 
up all night now, to take care of the office.” 

“What brings me? It is ten days since I have 
seen you. Is not that reason enough ?” 

“Boo !” said Grace, screwing up her lips and 
her wide blue eyes, and setting her little arrowy 
figure stiffly on the path. 

“Did you get my letter, dear? Did you?” 
asked Noble. 

“Take me for a walk,” replied the lady. “ Mamma 
is spending the evening out. Are you in a hurry? 
Must you be back to take care of the corn ? Where 
do you keep it all, George? Wasn’t Mr. Evelyn 
afraid to trust you? Let us walk up the hill to- 
wards the Palace.” 

George decided in himself that this was to be an 
eventful walk. 

The evening grew fairer and softer as it waned. 
Some birds were still twittering ; the westering sun, 
with a few small pearly clouds around it, flowed in 
streams of amber, faintly tinged with red. 

“So you never met me the other evening, sir,” 
said Grace. “Qh, I forgot, though ; you explained 
.” 

“You did get my letter then?” 

“Letters like that never go wrong, George. I 
mean those dreadfully important ones that upset 
your nerves, and—and that ought never to be 
written.” 

“You would not have answered it then ?” 

“T never said that, George.” 

“Then answer it now, darling.” 

He pressed a little closer to her, but she edged 
from him and evaded the touch of his hand on 
hers. 

“Have you no answer for me, Grace ?” 

“You say that you love me so much” —she 
began, and broke off abruptly. 

“ And are you a woman and cannot tell it?” he 
answered, trying so sorely to keep himself in check 
that his voice sounded hard and unnatural in his 
ears. 

“If you speak like that I shall think you want to 
quarrel,” said Grace. 

“Grace, Grace, be earnest, I implore you ! Three 
years of love like mine: have given ine at least the 
right to ask that of you.” 

_ “Love like yours—like yours? But suppose 
that is not quite the kind of love -I would have ?” 
She spoke deliberately, frowning slightly with her 
eyes downwards, and her voice was chilly. ‘“ Where 
is the right, “kez?” she added, and looked up at 


him with a smile that flashed menace-like on het 
lips, and vanished. 

Noble felt the heart within him growing cold 
enough to crack. 

“ Not quite the kind of love?” he said. “ Do 
you sxow what kind of love you would have ? ‘Tell 
me, for I do not understand you, Grace.” 

“Oh, George, why will you be so terribly serious ! 
You know you always make me cross when you are 
like that. I wish you wouldn't write mad love 
letters to me—and want answers to them---and ] 
wish you wouldn't talk like this.” 

“Can you then see nothing ‘ serious °* in it ?” 

** Perhaps—I—-don’t—want — to,” she answered ; 
a pretty, teasing malice in her eyes. ‘Then, changing 
look and tone, she added almost gravely 

“ George, dear, why don’t you leave me? Would 
it—would it not be better for you if—if you took 
that faithful heart of yours to somebody else? No, 
wait, wait; haven’t you found out yet that it 
much too good a heart forme? = Mine’s nota good 
heart at all, George. It is a discontented heart, that 
has always wanted what it could not have and 
always will want. George, you know that I will 
never Marry you as you are.” 

They were mounting the long hill by which one 
ascends from Old Dulwich to the heights of Nor- 
wood. Scarcely any one was about ; the evening 
was falling ; it was delightfully sweet and fresh, and 
so quict up there amongst the trees and fenced 
gardens. 

“Leave you, Grace—leave you? Is that what 
you ask me to do? You can ask m quietly te 
leave you? It has meant nothing to you then, 
this three years’ passion of mine? You have felt 
nothing of it yourself?” 

“Oh, how bad I must seem to you, Georg 
Do you love me like that?” 

“T love you,” he answered, “ and that says all 
Tam empty and dead without you. You do not 
like my kind of love? What kind of love would 
vou have ?” 

“Vou are too good to me,” she said softhy, with 
a raillery so delicate that he missed it. “ You make 
too much of me. You are infatuated with me 
George, that is the beginning and the end of it: 
your love for me is an infatuation. 

“So you can criticise me, Grace! You are so 
little in love as that! Yes, I am infatuated, if you 
like ; for that is the way that men of my sort spell 
love.” 

She looked a little askance at him as her eyes 
met his. 

“ Let us go back, George,” she said. 
you to take me to the Palace ; 
go there or anywhere now.” 

“Have I hurt you ?” he asked. 

She said nothing, and her cool, clear face gay 
him no answer. 

“Something has crassed you to-day,” he said ; 
“or is it to make me love you more that you pr 
tend not to love me in the least ?” 

“Love me more ! And as she said it, she 
seemed on fire for an instant. She stood still and 
turned on him. “I tell you I am tired of being 
loved !” 

“So!” said Noble, steadily. Their eyes met 
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for a second, and in both pairs of eyes there was a 
quiver. On her part she seemed to question the 
extent of her power over him. Had she gone far 
enough, or a degree too far? ‘The quiver in his 
eyes was like that of a man slowly awaking to a 
miserable reality after a night of doubtful dreams. 

“You are tired of being loved—by me. You 
will never marry me as I am. I believe your 
heart has spoken to me at last! You want money, 
and a position ; and you don’t see either of them 
inme. You are right: I haven'ta future. You 
are the only future [ have had for three years past, 
and my love for you has cost me the future that 
might have bought you! Come, throw me off. I 
have hindered you ; don’t waste any pity on me, 
send me away.” 

He had never played up to her in this way before. 
There was a glitter in her big blue eyes as she 
touched him with her glove’s tip, and said gently : 
“Yes, I am just as bad and selfish as you say, 
George. You say I have been candid with you, 
though ; be as candid with me, and tell me that 
you think me as bad as I think myself.” 

* Are you bad ?” he said. 
that? What do I care? You are the woman | 
love. Give me my word, dear; the last, truest 
word you have for me.” 

*T don’t think,” she answered, with a baffled and 
averted face—“ I don’t think I ever tried to make 
you love me, George.” 

“You have not stopped me from speaking love 
to you for three years,” he said, 

“Oh, George, help me, help me!” 

He caught a note of anger in her melting voice. 
He was hopeless, and wanted the sheer truth of 
her. 

“ Help you to what?” he said ; and caught her 
hands, and twisted her round to face him. 
“Tt is getting so late,” she murmured. 

we not to be going back ?” 

Every nerve in him trembled under her brcat), 
but he turned with her, and they went back. 

They stood at the end of the leafy road where 
the railway-bridge and station were in sight. ‘The 
bell rang for a train. 

“That’s your train, George,” said Grace, gently. 
“Don’t come home with me. You'll have an hour 
to wait if you miss it.” 

“Good-night !” said he. 

“ Good-night, George !’ 


* Ought 


Yes ; good-night, and good-night, and good-night ! 
He looked out over the dark fields, all drenched 
in mist. How quickly the train carried him past 
those dark fields ; rolling him away from them, 
from her, from everything. 

He was a forlorn man that night. He felt as he 
had never done before how small a hold the world 
and all in it had on him, apart from her. Little by 
little, for months past, he had been isolating him- 
self, shutting himself up with his passion, fencing 


“What do I know of 


his life about that no care, no pleasure, no interest 
might enter in to rival that passion; until he had 
grown to be one of the loneliest men in London. 

He was close on thirty-seven when he feil in love 
with her, and she was his first love. At thirty-seven 
it is emphatic and momentous ; there is something 
capital and solemn in a first love that begins so 
late in life. If it fail—-there’s an end; never 
again— 

‘* Not while I live, not though I die, 
Good-night, good-bye.” 


Latterly his whole nature had begun to shrink and 
decrease under the notion that his love was a failure 
fereordained. It had been such deep delight ; it had 
become a doom. He had left a snug bachetor 
place, where he had lived in refined ease, and had 
buried himself in dingy lodgings in a back street 
to save, to hoard tor her. 

Alone in his room that night, with her picture 
before him, he knew that there was no acceptable 
life for him without her. 

But there was worse than even this. All the 
hot and strenuous past of three years rose up at 
him: he surveyed it, and saw in it the ruin of his 
man’s existence. He had given himself wholly to 
a passion that had wholly wrecked him. For this 
he had lived, brain and soul ; it had failed him, and 
he was left debased and undone. She had not 
lifted him ; she had smirched and sunk him. 

And he was her thrall still! He admired her 
for the power she had had to weaken him. He 
yearned for her more ; he was pinched with longing 
for her. 

A dozen violent thoughts assailed him. She had 
spoiled him ; consumed and burned him out. But 
if he could win her to him yet, he would start up 
and live again. It would be good for both of them ; 
the best for both of them. 

“Well then, I want to be rich; that’s all!” 
said aloud. 

He went on repeating this, till the mere repetition 
of the words began to quicken him. 

Despair is at first inhibitory ; it begins by pr 
venting and paralysing. Then it becomes energetic, 
and the energy demands an immediate outlet. It 
is crime or salvation, according to circumstances. 
Few of us despair utterly. Those who do, are ready 
to commit suicide, or start afresh and redeem 
their lives. 


“Tt seems to me,” said Noble, “ that Iam master 
of the situation.” He said this to himself at break 
fast on the following morning, while he was reading 
the leading article in his financial paper. ‘The 
article was written on the prospects of the corn- 
trade, and the burden of it was that in the weak and 
timorous condition of the market there was a chance 
of fortune for the intrepid speculator. 

Noble was still possessed by the notion that to 
win wealth was to win Grace. 
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TUGS AND TOWS. 


‘TUGBOATS as we now understand them are 
craft that belong, as the geologists would say, 
to a recent epoch in the history of our 
mercantile marine. But the use of small boats to 
tow or tug larger vessels dates back to a far remoter 
period. Their origin is doubtless coeval with the 
advent of ships dependent upon the wind alone for 
their motive power. The mariners of bygone days, 
in addition to their multifarious duties of working 
and fighting their ship, had often to bend their 
backs to tow their vessel to a point where she 
commanded a good offing. This is a duty that 
the British seaman is now exempted from, the 
increased size of vessels and the exigencies of 
modern commerce having superseded these primi- 
tive towboats by the modern tug. 





sanguine admirers of the new power dreamt of it 
ever superseding the wind as a force of motion. 
Sailing ships were to flourish as they had done in 
the past, and small tow-steamers were to assist them 
to and from harbour, or vessels might be fitted with 
auxiliary engines capable of assisting them when 
they were becalmed, or making or leaving an awk- 
ward harbour. Under these conditions the tug 
was held to have a great future before it, a 
prognostication that has been amply verified, in 
spite of the decline of sailing ship tonnage. 

The process of development whereby the crack 
tug of to-day has been evolved from the earlier types 
has been a very gradual one. ‘The tugboats of 
half a century ago were very clumsy, and com- 
paratively powerless when compared with the 








“WILLIAM JOLLIFFEs * AND AN AMERICAN 


As far back as the year 1737 a small pamphlet 
was printed in England in which was shown a 
representation of a vessel under her own steam. 
She was a diminutive stern wheeler, and was 
depicted as preceding a warship of the period, to 
which she was connected by a line, presumably a 
tow-rope. ‘The assistance that the pigmy paddle 
steamer was capable of rendering her big sister 
would be such that only by a stretch of the fancy 
could it be called towing. Whether this interesting 
sketch was based upon reality, or on the prophetic 
foreshadowings of some inventor who was much in 
advance of his times, it is impossible to say. By 
1801, however, the Charlotte Dundas had demon- 
strated the adaptability of steam as a motive power. 
She towed barges on the Forth and Clyde Canal to 
the “wonderment and amazement of all who saw 
her.”’ 

{In the early days of steam none but the most 


THREE-MASTE’ IN THE PENTLAND FIRTIIL 


creations that engineering and shipbuilding skill 
now turn out. 

The hulls were constructed of wood, and many 
of them were clinker built, Ze. with the planks over- 
lapping as they do in an ordinary rowboat. The 
paddles were cumbrous affairs, pitched well forward 
so as to facilitate the boat’s steering when engaged 
in towing, and to give hera good grip of the water. 
The engines were of the old side lever order, and 
the engineer had to be possessed of more seamanlike 
qualities than are required by the seagoing engineers 
of the present day, for he worked the engines from 
the deck. These early tugs were lively little craft 
in a seaway, and pitched and rolled like a cork, se 
that when the engineer went on duty in rough 
weather he donned oilskins and seaboots to protect 
himself from the seas that came aboard. Now all 
this is changed, the engine and boiler spaces of 
first-class tugs are carefully guarded against en- 
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croaching seas, so that it is next to an impossibility 
for one of these vessels to have her fires extin- 
guished. 

The position of steersman on one of the old-time 
tugboats was by no means a sinecure. He steered 
by means of a huge tiller, and to work this he sat 
right aft. Here his position was one of great dis- 
comfort, and one that required the utmost address 


The crescent moon of promise has waxed very 
perceptibly since then, and the development of the 
tugboat has had not a little to do with the triumphs 
of steam as foreshadowed by Turner in his pictorial 
allegory. The memory of the little black tug will 
always live while England continues a maritime 
nation, and a corresponding niche in the people's 
remembrance will also be found for the services of 
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FI “CLASS PADDLE TUG FOLLOWING UP A HOMEWARD-BOUNDER, 


to fill. When a sea came aboard he could only 
duck ; he could do nothing further to avoid it, any 
surrender of his charge jeopardising his vessel and 
her tow. Of course he was swathed in oilskins, 
that is, so far as the exercise of his duty permitted, 
for sitting aft, he had, in addition to the manipula- 
tion of the tiller, to display the catlike agility of a 
smart yachtsman in dodging the tow-rope. 

There is no need to amplify this description of 
the tug of fifty or sixty years ago. ‘Turner, in his 
picture of the Old Téméraire, has placed on 
lasting record not only a poetical delineation of 
one of Old England’s wooden walls, but has shown 
in undying colours the “ little black tug,” the herald 
of the future navies that should win honour for 
England both in the paths of peace and war. As 
the picture was first described, it was alluded to as 
“* The Fighting Téméraire tugged to her last berth 
to be broken up.” A somewhat prosaic title, whose 
unromantic matter of fact was agreeably relieved 
by the pendant, 


** The flag which braved the battle and the breeze, 


No longer owns her.” 


which appeared with the picture on its exhibition at 


the Royal Academy in 1839. The Zémératre was 
broken up in 1838, so that the little tug probably 
conducted the battle-ship to her doom in the 
previous year. Small and insignificant as_ the 
steamer appears alongside her majestic and grace- 
ful companion, the genius of the master hand has 
invested her witha halo of prophetic sentiment 
quite as striking as that which he has conjured upon 
his canvas to enshroud the old sailing ship of the 
line at her apotheosis — 


** O’er the western wave the ensanguined sun, 


In gathering haze a stormy signal spread.” 


the Olga, the vessel that played so prominent a part 
in transporting the Cleopatra Needle from Egypt 
to the Thames. The voyage of this tug, though i 
took place but some fifteen years ago, will bear 
allusion in the discussion of such a subject as tugs 
and theirtows. As is well known, the obelisk pro 
paratory to its voyage was encased in an iron water 
tight cylinder about one hundred feet in length, and 
was ready for its voyage about the middle of 
September 1877. On the 21st of that month 
the Olga, which was the tug selected for the work, 
steamed out of the harbour of Alexandria, with her 
valuable tow behind her, ex route for England. For 
the first twenty days the voyage was a prosperous 
one, but on October 14, when in the dreaded Bay, 
a storm arose, and the pontoon cylinder showed an 
alarming tendency to raise itself on end, as if prepar 
ing for a final dip beneath the waves. At midnight 
it was thought to be foundering, and to save the crew 
its connection with the O/ga was severed. For some 
time the captain of the tug stood by, but, losing sight 
of the “ needle” in the storm and darkness, he very 
naturally concluded it had gone to the bottom, and 
accordingly he steamed to England, where the news 
of the loss of the obelisk was soon flashed throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. ‘The regrets at 
the fate of the monument, however, were premature, 
for, after drifting about the Bay of Biscay for sixty 
hours, the pontoon was fallen in with by the /7/ 
maurice, which vessel towed it to Vigo, whence afte! 
a few weeks’ delay it was brought to England. 
Before proceeding to discuss the work of moderi 
tugs, it will be well perhaps to allude to a phase ot 
tugboat employment in which they have always 
gained much honour and credit. ‘Tugboat men are 
second only to lifeboat men in the succour they 
afford to the unfortunates who happen to suffer 
shipwreck on our coasts. By the tug’s help a life- 
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boat is often placed in a position from which the 
wreck can be reached. Without the tug a lifeboat 
might struggle ineffectually to gain such a position 
of advantage. It sometimes happens that the tug 
takes the foremost place in the work of rescue,as the 
following, perhaps unparalleled in the annals of 
maritime disaster, will show. 

The storm of January 6, 1839, will long be recorded 
as one of the most dreadful that ever visited the 
western shores of England. Snow and thunder, 
with the accompaniment of a hurricane wind, made 
the sea outside the port of Liverpool such that no 
vessel could withstand it. Three New York packets 
the Pennsylvania, the St. Andrew, and the Lock- 
woods, the latter carrying 168 emigrants, left the 
Mersey before the tempest broke. ‘They had barely 
crossed the bar however, and commenced in earnest 
their voyage to America, when the storm burst on 
them. They attempted to face it, without success, 
and at last they each resolved to put back to port. 
In the meantime a most calamitous event had 
happened. The lightship moored near the Mersey 
mouth, todirect mariners through the maze of shoals, 
had been swept from her moorings by the violence of 
the tempest, and the three packets, failing the assist- 
ance of the guiding light, got entangled in the chaotic 
area of broken water and went ashore. ‘The news 
of the disaster reached Liverpool, and at daylight a 
tug, the Vicforta, with the lifeboat in tow, was de- 
spatched to the scene of the wreck. After pro- 
ceeding some little way, the captain of the lifeboat 
hailed the tug and asked to be cast off, or else he 
would be towed under and swamped, so terrible was 
the sea. In vain the master of the Victoria urged 
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than that of the shipwrecked. ‘There was water 
enough, however, to keep her from taking the ground, 
and by slacking-out the cable, the gallant tug bore 
down upon the emigrant ship and took off a 
number of her passengers. Next day she returned 
to the work of rescue with another tug, and the re- 
sult of these heroic efforts was that 119 lives were 
saved from the three stranded vessels. The ad- 
miration that this heroic deed excited was universal, 
and the Royal Humane Society showed their ap- 
preciation of it by forwarding #400 to the owners 
of the Victoria, #100 to the master, £10 to the 
mate, and #5 to each of her gallant crew. 

The Mersey bar and the dangerous sandbanks 
adjacent to it have caused the destruction of many 
a fine ship. When once a vessel strikes during 
bad weather there is but little hope for her. An 
instance is on record, however, which shows how a 
vessel was saved from going to pieces there by the 
address and skill of atug-master. A large ship, the 
Aylemore, while being towed out of the Mersey in 
the teeth of a strong north-west gale, took the ground. 
Her crew thought all was over with their vessel, but 
the captain of the tug, with great presence of mind, 
lengthened his hawser, and as an advancing sea 
struck the Ay/emore, he put on full steam ahead, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the ship rise 
with the wave, and then, in obedience to his strain, 
glide into deep water. ‘This jerking of the vessel 
off the bar saved her, and she was towed in safety 
to Holyhead. 

The Adexandra went ashore at Clogher Head, 
near Dundalk, and the Glasgow Salvage Association 
engaged two Liverpool tugs to tow the vessel off 




















“AN AWKWARD MOMENT.” THE “THOMAS JOLLIFFE” TOWING THE “ CRESSINGTON ” 
THROUG:I THE PENTLAND FIRTH DURING A VIOLENT GALE 


the lifeboat to hold on, but her crew judged the 
danger too great, so the tow-rope was cast off and 
she ran back to port before the gale. Then was 
done a noble deed. In spite of the terrible sea, the 
bitter cold, and the irresistible wind, the tug pushed 
on to the wrecked vessels and anchored in the 
vicinity of the Lockwoods. For some time the posi- 
tion of the would-be rescuers was but little better 


and then to take her to Belfast. The divers re- 
paired the vessel temporarily, and she was success- 
fully floated off the rock. While on the voyage to 
Belfast a heavy gale sprang up, the pumps became 
choked, and a diver was drowned while endeavour- 
ing to set themright. ‘The wind and sea increased, 
and it was apparent that the A/exandra was fast 
settling down. One of the tugs threw off the haw- 
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ser, and the poor fellows on the sinking ship gave 
up hope. ‘They were not deserted, however, for at 
the sixth attempt the master of the second tug 
succeeded in rescuing the twenty men on board, 
a service for which he was presented with the 
Royal Humane Society’s medal. 

Tugs are not always able, however, to stretch out a 
helping hand when their tows are in distress. Bad 
weather and a lee shore often render it necessary 
for the tug to cast off the tow-rope and run for 
shelter. ‘It cuts you to the heart to do it,” re- 
marked a master who has grown grey in tugboat 
service, “but you have no choice in the matter. 
When a big ship drives ashore there is some chance 
of her keeping together until the gale eases, but we 
would soon be knocked to bits.” Under such cir- 
cumstances as these the casting off of the hawser is 
like a death sentence to the crew of the ill-fated 
sailing ship. The same skipper whose remark we 
have quoted above tells us of an experience he had 
while towing from Cardiff a large four-poster, coal 
laden. ‘They were some eight or ten hours out 
from the great coal port when a gale sprang up 
from the south-east. ‘The sea rose very rapidly, and 
as the vessels were swept into the vicinity of the 
Irish coast the situation became perilous in the 
extreme. At length the master of the tug had to 
signal that he must cast the tow off ; he could remain 
fast to her no longer without losing his vessel and 
the lives of all on board. ‘The big ship accordingly 
hoisted a little sail, and the tug, after promising to 
look out for her when the storm had abated, steamed 
away, and after a terrible buffeting succeeded in 


finding a somewhat sheltered bay, where she rode 
out the gale. y 


On the weat...c moderating, the tug set out to 
search for the ship. “ Not that we expected to find 
her,” remarked the master ; “the coast off which we 
had left her was a terrible one, and our own expe- 
rience was such that we had no thought but that 
she had gone to pieces.” They did find her, how- 
ever, and a most awful time her crew had spent 
during the thirty hours’ separation. The sails she 
had hoisted were quickly blown to ribbons, and 
the big, unmanageable vessel was swept and rolled 
towards the shore. Fortunately, before she got 
within striking distance the anchors were let go, and 
they providentially held. But the seas swept the 
decks, smashing the bulwarks and carrying away 
the boats, the topmasts went overboard, and the 
ship, so far as her upper works were concerned, was 
a total wreck. After giving up all hope, and ex- 
pecting that each succeeding sea would sweep 
the vessel bodily on to the rocks, the crew had the 
satisfaction of finding that the wind suddenly lulled 
and then commenced to blow off shore, so that for 
the time danger was over. When the reunion 
between tug and tow took place, those on the ship 
averred that, bad as their own case was, they judged 
that of the tug to be even worse. “ But we were 
in no danger,” observed her hardy skipper ; “a first- 
class tug has no jerry work about her. She is 
built for rough work, and although we are out in all 
sorts of seas, not one of our class has ever foundered 
through stress of weather.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s description of the ocean 
tramp, as typified by the Bolivar, 


** Racketing her rivets loose, smoke stack white as snow, 
All the coals adrift on deck, half the rails below, 
Leaking like a lobster pot, steering like a dray, 

Out we took the Bolivar, out across the bay,” 


will not hold good of the tug, for they are at onc« 
the staunchest and most seaworthy craft of their size 
that the shipbuilder’s art has yet produced. Nor 
does the dreaded Bay possess many terrors for them. 
Below the water-line everything is “fit and tight,” 
and everything above is “snug and trim,” so that 
a tug may have her decks swept without experiencing 
more discomfort than a sea-bird when she dives 
through the crest of a wave. A tug is built to 
work in any weather, and when it is remembered 
the samples included in the azy when it is applied 
to the climatological conditions obtaining off the 
British coasts, it is not to be wondered at that a 
first-class English tug is fit to go anywhere. 

An American skipper recently expressed the 
opinion that he could always find at Liverpool a tug 
that could pull the timbers out of his vessel, or tow 
him home in less time than he could sail there. 
This is a high compliment, and one well deserved, 
for the Liverpool tug fleet is undoubtedly the finest 
in the world. British tugboats by no means limit 
their labours now to home or even continental 
waters. When a steamer breaks down a tug has to 
be sent to tow her into port, and the same thing 
occurs when a vessel is disabled by collision or dis 
masted in a gale. Among recent tows may be 
mentioned that of the Stormcock, which took the 
sailing ship Ardencaple, of 1,700 tons, from the 
Brazils to a home port. ‘The same tug has also 
towed the disabled steamer Sodradense from Madeira 
to Liverpool, a distance of 1,500 miles, in 160 hours. 
The [Villiam Jolliffe towed the steamship Reading, 
2,000 tons, from Gibraltar to the Isle of Wight in a 
little over five days. The Jane Jolliffe towed th 
steamer AZareotis, of 3,000 tons, from St. Vincent to 
England in the depth of winter, her best day’s run 
being 155 miles. ‘The Sarah Jolliffe \eft Minorca 
with the steamship SZ. Donats in tow on February 14, 
reached Gibraltar four days later, and arrived at 
Cardiff on the 25th. ‘The voyage from England to 
Minorca and back again with her tow only occu- 
pied twenty days ! Another Liverpool tugboat, th« 

-athfinder, towed the Sindta, of 3,000 tons, from 
London to Liverpool in seventy-one hours. Some 
little while back three tugs left Dundee, each bound 
for Cardift with a vessel in tow. ‘The A/azer, ot 
Liverpool, towed the Balmoral, of 2,000 tons. ‘The 
Maulesden, 1,500 tons, was towed by the //yng 
Venture, of Glasgow ; while a smaller vessel, the 
Brablock, was in charge of the Columbia, of London. 
Each vessel left Dundee at the same time, and each 
took the northern way round through the stormy 
Pentland Firth. The first vessel to arrive at 
Cardiff was the Scotch tug, followed two hours later 
by the Blazer, while the Co/umbia brought up the 
rear at an interval of eighteen hours. Allowing 
for extra weight, the first prize in this interesting 
race must go to the Liverpool tug, which towed by 
far the larger vessel. A very smart towing feat was 
performed in connection with the capsizing of an 
Italian barque, teak laden, for the Clyde. The 
disaster happened in the Bay of Biscay, and the 
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capsized vessel was afterwards picked up and towed 
into Vigo on June 9, 1891. Here she was righted, 
and in the meantime the Stormcock had been de- 
spatched to bring her to Greenock. ‘The Scotch 
port was reached in safety by tug and tow on the 
zoth of the same month. 

A London tug, the Ang/ia, towed the steamship 
Syria, of 2,000 tons, from St. Helenato Southampton, 
and the Princess Amalia from Port Said to Glasgow. 
Another London boat, the Oceana, recently towed 
the /uglewood from Hamburg to Cardiff in four and 
a half days, and the Vendus, of 2,000 tons, from 
Bremerhaven to Cardiff, in four days. 

In many instances the rule of tugboat practice is 
to tow out, and then speculate home. _ Large vessels 
outward bound from west coast ports are usually 
towed to the vicinity of the Tuskar Rock, off the 
south-eastern corner of Ireland, and there they are 
left. ‘Then the tug cruises about with every hand 
on the alert to sight a homeward-bounder. ‘Tugs 
on this errand are to be met with always off the 
south coast of Ireland and the entrance to the Irish 
and English Channels. When the wind is favour- 
able a captain will sometimes, when Liverpool 
bound, run his ship from the Tuskar to Holyhead 
before he will strike a bargain with the tug. The 
master and the engineer in many cases receive a 
commission on the boat’s earnings, and hence much 
of the energy they display in their attempts to make 
a good bargain. Certain tugboat captains of the 
baser sort, likened not inaptiy to pirates, and note- 
worthy for sticking to a homeward-bound sailer 
with the perseverance of a shark, used, it is said, to 


Dunmore Bay, on the coast of Waterford, is a 
station where many tugs may sometimes be seen. 
Adjacent to the bay is a bold headland from which 
a good view of the surrounding sea can be obtained, 
and here a good look-out for homeward-bounders 
is kept. When one is sighted the excitement is 
great, each boat trying to get off first and secure the 
chance of a tow home. But this racing does not 
pay, it means waste of fuel to the unsuccessful boat 
or boats, and often rival skippers will agree to stake 
their chance upon a “ toss-up ” rather than burn coal 
to no purpose. It is always a point of professional 
etiquette not to interfere with a tug that is negotia 
ting to secure a tow. 

The terms that a master may arrange for towage 
depend quite as much upon weather as distance. 
One of the Dundee jute fleet may be hailed by a 
tug in the Downs, and an offer may be made. If 
the weather gives the master reason to believe he 
can accomplish the voyage up the east coast without 
assistance, he can afford to be independent and let 
the tug, if she be bound north, hang on for two or 
three hundred miles before a bargain is struck. 
But when the wind shifts or bad weather comes 
on, the tugboat skipper holds the trump card, and he 
plays it accordingly. Falmouth, the Isle of Wight, 
the entrance to the Bristol Channel, and the seaways 
adjacent to the ‘Tyne ports are localities where tugs 
may always be picked up. At Holyhead, too, numbers 
of tugs may always be seen, their respective crews 
spending their spare time in painting and cleaning 
and doing all they can to make their boats trim and 
shipshape. ‘Tugboat crews usually cater for them 








THE “SARAH JOLLIFFE”—THF TUG THAT TOWED THE 


codify their principles of practice under the two 
rules—first, never put pen to paper, #.e. never sign an 
agreement, and secondly, always make fast before 
you strike a bargain. Such sharp practice, however, 
has been materially checked by competition, and 
the fact that many shipowners prefer to have all 
their towage done by the tugs of one company, and 
when they receive information that one of their 
vessels has passed, say, a signal station on the south 
coast of Ireland, they send a tug to look for her and 
assist her to port. 








ILL-FATED 


““THRACIA™” ON HER FIRST AND LAST VOYAGE. 


selves, each individual contributing a sum averaging 
about seven shillings per week into a common fund 
which one of their number is selected to administer. 
He buys in and serves out the food, and any sur- 
plus remaining at the end of the month is divided 
equally among the crew. This system much 
simplifies the working of the vessels ; but of course 
when a boat is told off fora lengthy service, other 
arrangements are generally made. ‘The master of a 
tug generally finds himself, and a boy, the “ captain’s 
boy,” waits upon him, sees after his meals, and per- 
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forms the duties usually included in the work of a 
cabin-boy. We have alluded above to the terrible 
weather that tugs have to face and the dangers 
which they encounter. The seaworthy qualities of 
this useful class of vessels are tested by every storm 
that visits the British coasts. A trip on a tug may 
le a very pleasurable experience to anticipate in the 
abstract, but, alas! the stern reality is frequently 
quite another thing. Such at least was the verdict 
of the party that had joined the Cressington to en- 
joy the pleasure of being towed round Scotland by 
one of the famous Jo//fe tugs. Our illustration 
depicts them overtaken by a violent June gale when 
in the Pentland Firth. The experience was a 
dreadful one, and the party took the first opportunity 
of leaving the ship on the subsidence of the gale. 
An American ship is shown under tow in weather 
conditions approximating to but not equalling those 
encountered by the Cressington. 

Additional interest has been attracted to the 
Sarah Jolliffe from the fact that she was in charge 
of the ill-starred Zhracia that met with such a 
sudden and awful fate in the Irish Sea. This vessel 
was a new one, of 2,000 tons, and was proceeding 
from Glasgow, where she had been built, to Liver 
pool, preparatory to commencing her career by load- 
ing cargo there for a foreign port. The Sarah Jolliffe, 
one of the most powerful tugs afloat, with her crew 
of twelve hands, left the Mersey on August 11 last, 
under orders to proceed to Port Glasgow and bring 
back to Liverpool the new four-master. ‘The Clyde 
was left by tug and tow on the 13th, and the 
first intimation that the owners had of disaster was 
thetelegram : “‘ Douglas, Isleof Man: Zhracia, new 


ship, Greenock for Liverpool, turned over last night 
during a heavy squall, south three miles of Port 
Erin. 


Stood by till daylight. Seon nothing of the 








THE FREE 





‘OR the houseless and homeless of the great 
metropolis, there are in various odd corners 

of its miles of streets some seven or eight 
free shelters or refuges. 

Varying in their conditions of entrance, there 
may be some diff -ence of opinion as to what 
really constitutes «. free shelter ; but putting aside 
any special refuges such as Dr. Barnardo's, as 
being for children only, and remembering that 
there may be shelter-work undertaken by religious 
bodies of which we have no reliable information, 
we conclude there are eight free shelters or refuges 
in London for the homeless and the destitute. 
Some are open during the winter months only, 
some give bread or other food, but when all are 
in working order they appear to offer accommo 
dation for about two thousand persons. 


Their existence is not a new thing. The oldest 
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TUGS AND TOIVS. 


crew. Ship disappeared.” ‘To this message there 
was little to add. The Z4%racia was in ballast, and 
she does not appear to have had a sufficient amount 
to steady her during the heavy gale which sprang up 
after leaving the Clyde. The tug had much diffi 
culty in keeping the vessel’s head turned to the seas, 
and could only hold on and wait for an improve- 
ment in the weather. At midnight the final cata- 
strophe came. After a short lull a furious squall 
struck the two vessels. The tug stood it bravely, 
but the ship fell off before the wind and heeled over 
on her beam ends. Those on the tug slipped the 
tow-rope to save their own vessel, and bore down 
upon the sinking ship,which was now floating bottom 
up. The distance between the two vessels was but 
one hundred fathoms, but the driving rain and 
spray now hid the capsized ship from view, and by 
the time the tug reached the spot all was over ; in 
two short minutes the tow had disappeared, leaving 
no trace of wreckage or any survivor of the twenty 
persons who were on board. The tug cruised 
about the scene of the disaster for six hours, but the 
sea kept its secret, and not a vestige of the missing 
tow could be discovered. 

In conclusion, we will quote the remarks of a blue 
water sailor when asked his opinion as to tugboat- 
men. “They are just,” he said, “the best seamen 
afloat. They don’t know what fear is, and they are 
always ready to take a message to the folks at home 
when they cast us off, and when we are homeward- 
bound they don’t look out for us half so keenly as 
we keep a watch for them. When once the hawser 
is made fast our troubles are soon over. [I tell you 
it’s about the prettiest sight there is to see the 
tug skimming towards you after a twelve months’ 
cruise.” 

RICHARD BEYNON. 
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dates back to 1819; and so long have some 
of them exercised their mission that they have 
obtained the celebrity of a familiar nickname. 
Thus if you were to ask for the Asylum for the 
Houseless Poor, the probability is that ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred even among those whom 
it has benefited would stare at you in hopeless 
bewilderment. But mention the name _ Banner 
Street, or better still the magic words “ Leather 
Hotel,” and the probability is you would be directed 
at once in the way you should go. So also with 
regard to the Providence Row Night Refuge. Ask 
for the Catholic Dormitories, and then the way 
will probably be plain. 

First in point of date comes the Asylum for the 
Houseless Poor, founded in 1819. It isin Banner 
Street, St. Luke’s. We can find it out by continuous 
inquiry, a quiet dull thoroughfare with a tall plain 
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building near one end of it, which proves to be the 
refuge. Around it stand some of those piles of 
model dwellings which have risen so rapidly in 
various parts of London of late ; but, truth to tell, 
they look rather dull and sombre. Some shops 
and warehouses also occupy the street. In the 
dim twilight of a winter day you may see crowds of 
persons waiting round the doors of the shelter. 
The men congregate around one portal, the women 
and children around the other. Scrutinise the 
applicants, and you will find them for the most part 
quiet and orderly in appearance; and if you question 
them you will probably discover that the great ma- 
jority are general labourers connected in various 
ways with the building trade and the docks, etc. 
Others there are of course, gardeners, brass-finishers, 
bookbinders—all sorts and conditions of trades in 
fact--but the great majority are returned as general 
labourers. 

Among the women, inquiries would reveal many 
Jaundresses, charwomen, and seamstresses ; also 
those who work in market-gardens. As the hour 
of five tolls out, the doors are opened and the poor 
folk stream in. Within is warmth and brightness, 
food and shelter, a delightful contrast indeed to 
the hard and cold streets outside. In the stone 
hall to which the entrance doors admit, a 
doctor examines the applicants to guard against 
any contagious illness entering the asylum ; ana 
if any sufferers are found they are transferred to a 
hospital or infirmary. In cases of inanition and 
debility, suitable restoratives, both in medicine and 
food, are applied under medical superintendence. 

Being passed by the doctor, the applicant pro- 
ceeds to a passage leading out of the entrance hall. 
At the head of the passage isa window, where each 
candidate for admission is examined as to his 
occupation, last residence, and the cause of his 
distress. A ticket is then granted which admits for 
a certain number of nights, usually for a fort- 
night. On presenting themselves frequently for re- 
admission, those with tickets are asked how they 
have spent the day and obtained support. Passing 
the window they soon come to the room where half a 
pound of bread is given to cach, and to the bathing- 
room where there is plenty of hot and cold water, 
soap and clean towels ; also a tank of warm water 
for a footbath. 

There are seven wards ; the largest, on the ground 
floor, is known as the Chapel Ward, because 
service is conducted there on Sunday according 
to the regulations of the Established Church. On 
the floor are sets of wooden divisions, with a coir- 
stuffed mattress covered with American cloth and 
a coverlet of dressed sheepskin, whence the nick- 
name “ Leather Hotel.” The wards for the women 
and children are upstairs. Altogether there is 
accommodation for about 550 inmates. The tem- 
perature is kept up toa pleasant warmth, and before 
closing for the night a short service 1s held in each 
ward, the missionary being under the direction of 
the rector of the parish. 

These inmates are obliged to go out during the 
day, when they may seek for employment, but though 
the shelter is open all night, without any other pass- 
port than that of sheer need, yet persons seeking 
re-admission must present themselves before eight 


unless they can show satisfactory cause for remain- 
ing out until a later hour. So also, although the 
time for leaving in the morning is between eight 
and nine o'clock, Mr. King, the superintendent, 
would no doubt relax the rule in order that a person 
may seek early work. On Sunday the motley assem- 
blage may rem: in indoors all day, and a meal is 
provided for them of bread and cheese. 

Very similar to this refuge, though differing in 
some details, are the Catholic Dormitories off Shore- 
ditch. Its full title is the Providence (Row) Night 
Refuge and Home, Crispin Street and Craven Row, 
Bishopsgate Street Without. It was founded in 1860 
by the Rev. Dr. Gilbert, and offers shelter and a 
certain amount of food to the most wretched and 
destitute. ‘The locality in which the refuge stands 
is thronged with the poor and the degraded, but 
many indeed find their way to the shelter from all 
parts. A cup of cocoa ts given here with the bread, 
but otherwise the arrangements seem much thesame 
as at the “ Leather Hotel,” even to the boxlike 
bunks on the floors. Great cleanliness prevails, 
and the arrangements for washing appear ample 
and efficient. Inquiries are made and references 
demanded ; the inmates are then permitted to 
remain, according to the merits of their case, for 
weeks, or even longer, until they may be able to 
obtain work, tickets being given to them. The 
Catinolic Dormitories seem to shelter the lowest ; 
we doubt if there is a lower depth so far as poverty 
is concerned than may be met with here. 

Connected with the refuge isa work-room where 
women are boarded, lodged, and employed, also a 
Servants’ Home, and a home where respectable 
women are maintained for a small amount when 
out of employment. It is estimated that some 
three hundred persons a night are sheltered in the 
refuge from November 1 to May 1, during which 
time is it open. As at Banner Street, the separa- 
tion of the sexes is complete. 

Turn we now to another, and again a somewhat 
similar refuge, though perhaps of a better class, and 
certainly on a much smaller scale. ‘This is con- 
nected with the Field Lane Institution in Clerken- 
well, and 1s one only of its branches of operation. 
‘The accommodation js for sixty persons only, but 
the shelter 1s open all the yearthrough. ‘The beds 
are on little iron bedsteads of their own, with 
Austrian biankets and flock mattress, and are not 
the bunk-like compartments on the floor, as in the 
preceding cases. Field Lane is rather respectable 
in its inmates. Its shelter and beds are not for 
the vagrant and the loafer; they are reserved as 
far as possible for really deserving persons in tem- 
porary need. <An applicant is not kept waiting for 
admission, but on presenting himself at the door 
is questioned shrewdly by the superintendent, and 
the references mentioned are afterwards written to. 

Great cleanliness prevails. The clothes of the 
inmates make purifying acquaintance with the dis- 
infecting and cleansing machine on their admission, 
as also do the mattresses on frequent occasions. 
While opportunity is given the occupants to seek 
work, and while, indeed, they are assisted to obtain 
it, so that in one year a third of the number ad- 
mitted obtained employment through the aid of 
the institution, yet they are given a certain amount 
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of work to do. For nearly thirty years the Field 
Lane Institution has carried on a system of collect- 
ing broken food from warehouse dinners of large 
city firms, and this food, which is collected by occu- 
pants of the refuge, is distributed to needy families. 
Its managers appear fully to realise the differences 
existing among the needy classes, and to discrimi- 
nate between them. Its doors are shut to those 
whom its conductors regard as idly disposed, who, 
if they can obtain bed and breakfast for nothing, 
will not take regular work. 

Travelling further westwards still, we come to a 
retired nook not far from Piccadilly Circus. Here is 
a snug little refuge and soup kitchen known by the 
appetising name of the Ham Yard Hospice. It was 
originally founded by the late Charles Cochrane in 
1846, and was the Leicester Square Soup Kitchen 
and Refuge. ‘This is among the older refuges of 
the metropolis. A great characteristic of this charity 
is the large number of good dinners which it gives 
for a penny to those walking advertisers of the 
streets, the sandwich-men. ‘The average has risen 
as high as 251 per day, and mightily are these 
meals relished by the poor fellows. ‘Thousands 
of free meals are also given, as well as coal tickets. 
The refuge pure and simple is comparatively small, 
the accommodation being but for twenty persons 
only. They are admitted usually for a fortnight 
each. In the evening they may sit in the warm 
kitchen, play draughts or read, and at half-past nine 
retire to their small iron bedsteads upstairs, each 
having a straw palliasse, and actually the luxury of 
sheets! Ham Yard institution was one of the first 
to bring before the notice of the public the con- 
dition of the abject poor. This was in 1851, and 
the report was entitled “A Plea for the Very Poor.” 
Deep interest was aroused, and since then various 
soup kitchens, ragged schools, refuges, etc., have 
been established. Ham Yard also claims to be 
the parent of the Shoeblack Brigade, the first ex- 
periment of the kind having been made from this 
institution in 1847. Many old soldiers have been 
found among those benefiting by the hospice, 
affording additional testimony to the need for better 
provision of employment for men leaving the ranks 
under the short-service system. 

The House of Charity in Greek Street, Soho, is 
the most aristocratic of all the refuges. Its work 
is practically to provide not so much a shelter in 
the ordinary sense of the word, as a temporary home 
for persons even of a good class whose antecedents 
will bear close examination. The rule obtains 
here that the charity is for friendlessness and desti- 
tution which are not the manifest result of vice or 
idleness. Here are widows brought down to the 
sad necessity of seeking the very means of exist- 
ence ; out-patients of hospitals requiring rest and 
good food ; discharged patients not yet sufficiently 
strong to take situations ; friendless girls seeking 
employment on having accidentally lost their situa- 
tions ; in short, every kind of distress which is not 
manifestly caused by vicious or lazy conduct. 

But not only are home and food furnished ; 
efforts are made to obtain employment for the in- 
mates. Generally these endeavours are crowned 
with success, and one by one the temporary lodgers 
are placed out, and a new and, let us hope, brighter 


chapter in their life’s history is begun. For nearly 
fifty years this beneficent institution has been at 
work, it having been established in 1846, and its 
annual income appears to be under £1,800, while 
it affords accommodation for 488 inmates. Its 
secretaries are honorary, and it appears to afford a 
remarkable illustration of the great benefit that can 
be conferred by small means if wisely and efficiently 
administered. Application for admission is made 
to the honorary secretaries. 

Down at Westminster, in Coburg Row, is an in- 
stitution of a different character. It dates from 
1863, and is known as the Newport Market Refuge 
and Industrial School. Supper, lodging, and break- 
fast are provided for destitute persons in the winter, 
for a week, with the express object of enabling them 
to seek employment. It also provides a school and 
home and industrial training for seventy-five desti- 
tute boys. Like other similar institutioas, applica- 
tion for admission must be made at th: shelter 
itself between five and seven in the evening. 
Entrance is given at the discretion of the committee, 
and at this refuge no recommendation is required. 
Though closed in the summer months, entrance 
may be obtained even then in special cases. It is 
different with the Industrial School ; there applica- 
tion must be made to the superintendent at Coburg 
Row, though admission is only granted at the dis- 
cretion of the committee. Little fellows come in 
between the ages of ten and thirteen, and many, 
when they leave at the age of about fourteen, are 
taken into regimental bands, others may be ap- 
prenticed to various industries. 

Employment is sought also for persons enjoying 
the shelter of the refuge, and frequently with suc 
cess. The annual income amounts to about / 3,400. 

One of the youngest is the House of Shelter in 
Waterloo Street, Commercial Road. _ It was started 
in 1887, and is managed by gentlemen connected 
with Oxford House, Bethnal Green. Its object, 
like others of a similar class, is to shelter the house 
less in the winter and assist them to obtain em 
ployment. It also conducts emigration, and for 
this purpose has a special fund. 

Not very far off are Dr. Barnardo’s All-night 
Refuges for homeless boys and girls, where 120 
little children can be accommodated at the same 
time, the admission being entirely free on applica- 
tion. For many years these refuges have been open, 
and the vast preponderance of boys over girls who 
are sheltered is very marked. A somewhat similar 
institution exists at East Greenwich in the Old 
Woolwich Road, where homeless boys are received 
as young as ten years of age, and as old as twenty 
They are taught in a night school, employed in 
cutting firewood, while situations are obtained for 
them as soon as possible. Sometimes the boys 
are brought to the refuge by the police. The ac- 
commodation is but for a few, and the income is 
derived chiefly, if not entirely, from the earnings of 
the inmates. 

A still younger institution, and one present 
ing some novel and striking features, is the Free 
Shelter of the London Congregational Union. This 
is one direct result of the Union’s famous pamphlet, 
“The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” and of the 
early morning breakfasts which followed the issue of 
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that publication. Here there is warmth on cold 
nights, and a shelter from the pouring rain or the 
biting blast, but there is no bed or bunk, only a 
chair, and recently, some bread. ‘The scene of the 
shelter is an old chapel near Regent’s Canal Dock 
at Limehouse, and known as Medland Hall. The 
numbers of men who crowd in here vary greatly 
up to as many as about 4oo. Here again may be 
seen the lowest and most degraded, the simply 
unfortunate and the vicious ; those on whose faces 
gross sin may have stamped its mark, those whose 
irresolute and shifty eyes tell of weakness of will 
and infirmity of purpose, those whom sheer ad- 
versity has pressed down in the battle of life. ‘This 
shelter knows no distinction of persons. It opens 
its doors every night at eleven, or in very bad 
weather perhaps a little earlier, and all for whom 
there is room may come in, provided they are not 
drunken or disorderly. 

The result is a strange mixture of human nature, 
not without gleams of blessed humour. It glints 
over this sad scene of humanity like sunbeams 
playing on dark waters. ‘There is the doss-house 
barber, with his old tin can, his dubious razor, and 
nondescript soap; here is one loafer slily en- 
deavouring to change his old hat for one not quite 
so bad : here are jokes about “fellers tumblin’ out 
of bed” when rolling off a chair. The weary ones 
soon settle to sleep, some making pillows of their 
boots wrapped round with a garment, some with 
head sunk on breast. By six o'clock in the morn- 
ing they are all out again, and some may leave 
after four to seek for work at the docks or early 
markets. 

Many men also are helped to obtain employment, 
and the work of a free labour agency and employ- 
ment bureau is really conducted in connection with 
this shelter. All kinds of the flotsam and jetsam 
of the floating popuiation of the streets and lodging- 
houses find their way here. A French Canadian 
cheated of his earnings on a cattle-boat, men who 
have pawned their tools through strikes, a clerk 
brought down through illness. ‘Io many like these 
a helping hand and a little money wisely lent will 
assist them to their feet again. 

The total cost is comparatively very slight ; 
including food, it is less than twopence per head. 

Why should not the casual wards be ad- 
ministered in a similar manner? The _ recent 
regulation of the Local Government Board which 
authorises guardians to admit applicants who 
have not previously sought admission, and dis- 
charge them early next morning without performing 
any work, is a step in the right direction ; but the 
regulations still to some extent repel the unfortunate 
toiler who has not sunk to the vagrant level, by 
offering the relief fortwo nights only per month in 
London. The whole of the metropolitan area is 
regarded as one union for this purpose, so that a 
person may only obtain the shelter of the casual 


— 


ward twice a month in London, under penalty of 
imprisonment. Where then is he to go for the 
remaining twenty-eight nights ? 

No doubt it is urged that such restrictions are 
necessary to prevent the gross abuse of the casual 
ward. But they appear to create the very abuse 
they are intended to avoid. By tramping from 
one to another a person could yet live in the 
casual wards, and no such check can be kept on 
his actions, or such effective help rendered, as if he 
returned night after night to the same place. But 
the food should be withdrawn except in cases of 
sheer exhaustion. Let the casual ward be 2 mere 
shelter, cleanly and wholesome, but simply a 
shelter. ‘The bath should be compulsory ; that 
alone, we suspeci, would deter many persons from 
seeking its aid. Food might be given for work 
done, and such arrangements would probably be 
less expensive than at present. 

There are no doubt numbers of lazy persons 
who will never take regular work if they can by 
any means obtain bed and partial board for 
nothing, but the question is if the present system 
is the best for dealing with them, and yet dis- 
criminating more worthy persons from them. “ Be 
a tramp and a loafer and we will help you,” says 
the State ; “be simply unfortunate and we will not 
help you so much, if we can possibly avoid it.” 

But abolish the restriction as to the number of 
nights a person may sleep at the same ward and at 
the same time, only give food in cases of sheer 
exhaustion, or when persons ask to be allowed to 
work for it, and the aspect of affairs is entirely 
changed. It would be, in fact, the first step, 
though a very small one, to a much needed 
organisation of labour. An employer suddenly 
requiring labour would know at once where to go, 
The local authorities themselves would have at 
command more or less men to cleanse the streets 
in cases of snowfall or thick mud. 

The numbers seeking shelter at these refuges 
indicate that there are many persons who are 
houseless and homeless in London ; also that they 
are ready to take any shelter to escape from a 
night in the streets. Men will sometimes force 
open the windows of empty houses, and even tear 
down the balusters and wainscots for firewood. 
And casuals will dodge about from ward to ward 
just outside the metropolitan area, occasionally 
dashing within it for their two nights’ lodging in 
the charmed circle, so that the present system is 
not remarkable for its success in checking cadging 
and tramping. Change the policy then. Let the 
casual ward be the wise friend, and not the 
suspicious enemy of the casual pauper; and let 
this be done on the principle of offering shelter 
gratuitously, food when worked for or direly needed, 
and a reasonable assistance to obtain employment 
outside. It promises to be cheaper and more effec- 
tive than the present system. 
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THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


IIIl.—ITS 


F the word “ nickname” really comes to us, as is 
supposed, from the Old English “an eke name ” 
or added name, its derivation coincides with 

its earlier use rather than with its employment in 
these degenerate days. 

‘the highly respectable surname was itself at first 
merely “an eke name.” As long as mankind was 
sparsely scattered over the earth one name was suffi- 
cient to distinguish an individual from his fellows. 
But as population increased and the personal 
names came to be used alike by a number of the 
residents of a locality, or by the members of a tribe, 
an added, or sur name, had to be appended to dis- 
tinguish the individual from other bearers of the 
same personal name. 

Exactly on the same principle, the family names 
of crowded localities were, some fifty or sixty years 
ago, largely supplemented by nicknames. The 
need for some such contrivance in the Black 
Country can be readily explained. 

The great distributor of population—the railway 
system—was then in its infancy, and travelling by 
coach was so tedious and expensive, to say nothing 
of its positive dangers, that very few people will- 
ingly wandered far from their native village ; and, 
among the working classes at any rate, it was 
common for families to reside generation after 
generation in the same locality, and frequently to 
follow the same occupation. 

In the Black Country this natural indisposition 
to wander was emphasised by the fact that its staple 
trades were peculiar to the district. And though, 
then as now, the iron trade and kindred industries 
had periods of decline, the men employed in them 
were usually better off than the labourers in other 
parts of the country, and so had little inducement 
to cut themselves adrift from associations and 
friends, and seek employment in other districts. 

Indeed, the prosperity of the local trades appears 
to have caused immigration rather than emigration, 
and judging by the numbers of Joneses, Williamses, 
Hugheses, and Prices still found among the iron- 
workers and colliers of South Staffordshire, we may 
assume there was a considerable influx of men from 
the Welsh ironworks and mines. 

The consequence of this localisation of families 
was that, throughout the aggregation of villages and 
townships known as the Black Country, certain 
family names became so common, and the bearers 
of them resident ina giver place so numerous, that 
nicknames had to be resorted to to distinguish one 
family from another. 

As an illustration of the need for nicknames and 
asa sample of their quality, the following may be 
given on very credible authority. A gentleman one 


NICKNAMES. 


day alighted from the coach at Darlaston, and asked 
the innkeeper if he could direct him to a certain 
Mr. Foster, with whom he wished to do business. 

“Ay, I can help thee, man, no doubt. But 
which Mr. Foster dun yo’ want? Is it Gentleman 
Foster; or Jonah Foster ; or Billy Gunner Foster ; 
or Old Shake Tupty Foster ; or Joel Tenney Foster ; 
or Ode Wag Foster ; or Tom Jonder Foster ; or 
Ode Mouldyhead Foster ; or (:de Boggen Foster ?” 

The bewildered visitor dolefully shook his head 
as one after another these worthies were named. 
Not meaning by that that none of them could 
possibly be the man he wanted, but merely that he 
tailed to recognise in any of these euphonious 
epithets any hint by which he could recognise the 
man he sought. 

“Then, p'raps it’s Ode Jack Fox Foster yo’ 
wantin’ ?” added Boniface, suddenly remembering 
another representative of the Foster clan ; “he’s a 
screwmaker.” 

“Ah, that is the man,” said the stranger, and, 
receiving detailed information of the street and 
factory, he cheerfully departed to interview the 
Fox. 

In the list of nicknames given above, many of the 
epithets had a significance of which no trace now 
remains, but in the case of others it 1s still suffi- 
ciently plain. The first—‘ Gentleman ”—was very 
commonly given to any one whose circumstances 
permitted him to be well dressed on weekdays, thus 
distinguishing him from bearers of the same name 
who wore working clothes. The fifth name— 
* Billy Gunner ”—was probably bestowed on one 
who had been so unfortunate as to lose one eye, 
and who therefore, to a facetious observer, seemed 
to be always taking aim. While ‘* Mouldyhead” 
simply meaais that the man’s hair was growing grey 
in patches. 

‘The town of Darlaston seems to have been 
remarkably clannish, even among Black Country 
towns, and, as a consequence, nicknames abounded. 
Quite a number of families there were obliged to 
distinguish their several branches by the aid ol 
more or less intelligible additions to the family 
name. The Partridges, for instance, were divided 
into the Cuckoo Partridges, the Dagger Partridges, 
and the Wickey Partridges, the last named being a 
corruption of the nickname of a progenitor noted 
for aremarkably hasty temper, and therefore desig- 
nated “ Wicked Will Partridge.” ‘The Wilkes clan 
had something like a score of distinguishing ap- 
pellations. Not much more than a quarter of a 
century ago a letter actually passed through Her 
Majesty’s Post Office addressed in the following 
eccentric fashion : 
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*¢To Mr. Wilkes, Darlaston, near Wednesbury. 
Not My Lord Wilkes, 
Nor Gentleman John Wilkes, 
Nor Soft Water Jack Wilkes, 
Nor They Wilkes, 
Nor Brick End Wilkes, 
Nor Whackey Wilkes, 
Nor Dowker Wilkes, 
Nor Dragon Wilkes, 
Nor Hockey Wilkes, 
Nor Bullet Wilkes, 
Nor Darkey Wilkes, 
Nor Fagler Wilkes, 
Nor Tizzie Wilkes, 
Nor Dunty Wilkes, 
Nor Gallimore Wilkes, 
But Bacca Box Wilkes, that’s the man.” 


Most cf the commoner nicknames were of 


course suggested by what was remarkable in the 
personal appearance or peculiar habits of the 
individual. Hence we get—Black Jack, Curly, 
Long Jack o’ the Bank, Wingy (a one-armed man), 
and Legsy (a very tall fellow). Also Cat, Mouse, 
Rabbit, Foxy, Ode Nibbler, Jimmy Piggy, etc., 
from supposed resemblances in feature or disposi- 
tion to these animals. Happy Jack, Cheeky, Will 
Wag, Nancy Stepfine, Betty Patchwork, Phcebe 
Stumper, Fogy, and Whistling Ned, are easily 
understandable. Splittater, Billy Pincher, Sal 
Screw, and Skin-the-bone, tell of economy verging 
on parsimony. “Quiet William” was given in 
irony to a coster with a peculiarly loud and 
penetrating voice. And the Soakers were a family 
noted for their regular and copious drinking. 

Other nicknames were bestowed in consequence 
of some habitual or occasional form of expression. 
For instance, one of the present writer’s very early 
playfellows developed such skill in mimicking the 
braying of an ass that, as a consequence, he went 
by the name of “Donkey” to his dying day. 
Jimmy Boo was the nickname of a_half-witted 
fellow who always used the last syllable when driving 
flocks of cattle or sheep for the dealers. “ ‘Tommy 
Two-times ” was a youth who on one occasion 
omitted to say “twice,” and was never afterwards 
allowed to forget the /apsus /ingue. “ Mahogany” 
was bestowed on a young puddler who was one 
night overheard engaged in the dear delight of 
planning with his sweetheart the arrangements for 
their united housekeeping, and who urged the 
advisability of postponing matrimony until they had 
saved enough to have “everything mahogany.” 
“ Headpiece” became the nickname of another 
youth in consequence of his fond parents extolling 
his shrewdness and business ability by saying he had 
“the best headpiece in the family.” In another 
instance aman was called “ Clipper” because he was 
supposed, rightly or wrongly, to eke out his wages by 
teloniously clipping or cutting scraps of lead from 
tie roofs, cisterns, or spouting of void property. 

An ironmaster in the district many years ago 
commenced business in such a very small way, 
that he was banteringly said to pay his accounts in 
coins of the lowest legal tender, and was therefore 
dubbed “ Noah Copper.” He however established 
a most successful business, became mayor of the 
town, and a justice of the peace, and yet all the 
time he was better known and oftener spoken of 
by his nickname than by that engrossed on Her 


Majesty’s Commission of the Peace. Indeed, it 
happened more than once that a drunk and dis- 
orderly, appearing before him, appealed to his 
worship by his well-known sobriquet without of- 
fence. 

Soft Water Jack Wilkes was so called because he, 
being the owner of a row of small cottages, took 
care to affix to them a range of spouting which 
should collect the rainfall. But, with an eye to 
business, he had the downspout directed to a 
cistern on his private premises, and in times of 
drought he levied a considerable sum by selling to 
his own tenants and others the soft or rainwater so 
collected. 

One nickname —Cephas —was arrived at in a 
very singular manner, and was due toa circumstance 
highly creditable to its first bearer. In a certain 
colliery near Dudley a fresh miner had been set on 
who proved to be a Methodist lay or local preacher. 
He wasa thoughtful, studious man, and anxious to 
be useful in his new sphere of labour. Accordingly 
at meal times he began to talk to his workmates 
about the book he was engaged in reading at home, 
and which happened to be the “ Works of Josephus.” 
The men did not greatly object to the topic so 
introduced, but contented themselves with christen- 
ing their entertainer “ Josephus,” after the author he 
so frequently quoted. The collier’s Christian name 
happening td be Joseph, new-comers to the colliery 
who were ignorant of the origin of its application 
to him assumed it to be the man’s rightful name, 
thus—Joe Cephas ; and when, in after years, the 
man’s sons joined him in the pit, they were called 
respectively Ned Cephas and Will Cephas. 

Of course, in these days of Board schools and 
compulsory education, when postage is cheap and 
every one writes and receives letters ; and, especially 
perhaps we ought to say, in these days of carefully 
compiled and closely scrutinised burgess lists, the 
nickname is fast dying out. It has now generally 
degenerated into a feeble witticism or a vehicle for 
reproach, and has lost its former respectability. 

But even in the memory of men still living, 
the nickname was commonly used without any 
intention of disrespect. To this day, one of the 
oldest established and most eminent of local iron- 
making concerns is spoken of as “ ‘lhe Quaker’s 
Works,” in memory of the original founders of the 
enterprise, who were members of the Society of 
Friends. : 

Two or three generations ago education was, of 
course, much less common. An ordinary working 
man in those days was rarely able to sign his 
name. On the few occasions in his life when the 
duty was required of him, he was content to make 
“his mark,” or, as he would facetiously describe it, 
“draw a windmill.” It is a fact not to be wondered 
at, that at that time the nickname was in many 
cases more frequently heard than the surname, and 
in scores of instances outlived it. 

Several well-authenticated cases might be cited 
of postmen vainly inquiring after a man even from 
his next-door neighbour, simply because the latter 
had never heard the said man called by any other 
than his nickname. And even wives, after several 
years of married life, have refused letters addressed 
quite correctly to their husbands, whose proper 
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names they had never heard, or, if heard, had failed 
to recognise. 

One fact came under the writer's own observa- 
tion, and as it occurred only some thirteen years 
ago, it will serve to show how very lately the nick- 
name held its own in some localities. 

A letter was received at a certain ironworks 
addressed to a skilled employé, whom we will call 
Thomas Perkins. The man happened that week 
to be working with the night “turn” or set, and the 
letter was therefore given by the clerk to an under 
foreman, whose duty it was to see the men all ready 
for their night duties before he left the premises. 

Next morning the clerk found, to hisgreat surprise, 
the letter returned to the office as unclaimed, and 
on inquiring why it had not been handed to Perkins, 


the foreman replied that he knew no one of that 
name, and had been all round the place, but could 
not hear of anybody so named. 

“* But surely you know Perkins ?” said the clerk. 

“Indeed 1 don’t.” 

“What ! Not the roller in the old forge ?” 

“Tom ‘Jay’ you mean,” said the man, correct 
ing his interrogator. Then a gleam of dawning 
intelligence slowly suffused his face as he added, 
‘Ah, to be sure, I remembers now—his right name 
is Perkins. I never thought of him.” 

Readers outside the Black Country may have a 
difficulty in crediting the story, but it is a fact that 
the said Perkins had married a daughter of this 
very foreman—so that it was his own son-in-law’s 
name he had forgotten ! 

THOMAS PINNOCK. 


—. 
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THE NEW LIFE OF 


%O much has been written about Cowper, and 
S the story of his life is so familiar, that a new 
biography seemed almost superfluous. Yet 
here we have, more than a hundred years after 
the poet’s death, a volume of nearly 700 pages, 
professing to give a more complete and authentic 
life than has yet appeared. The author, Mr. 
Thomas Wright, Principal of the Cowper School, 
Olney, has collected, with great zeal and untiring 
industry, every fact that could be ascertained, many 
of which were unknown to former biographers. 
The book may be regarded as exhaustive, and 
little can remain to be gleaned by future writers. 

The general impression made by this elaborate 
treatise does not widely differ from the estimate 
that has been formed by readers of the memoirs 
by Southey and Hayley, by Grimshaw and Gaunt- 
lett, Seeley and Bull, and others too numerous to 
mention. But Mr. Wright has added new inform- 
ation on some points of the poet’s history which 
had before been obscure, and has arranged the 
whole of his materials in such lucid order, that for 
purposes of reference his book will be regarded as 
the standard Life of William Cowper. 

The author, in his preface, gives an account of 
the sources from which he has obtained fresh 
facts. He has examined many unpublished letters 
preserved in the British Museum or in the posses- 
sion of private individuals. ‘The parish registers of 
Olney and other local records have been consulted 
which previous biographers had wholly neglected. 
The unpublished and recently rediscovered manu- 
script Diary of Samuel Teedon, schoolmaster of 

1 « The Life of William Cowper,” by Thomas Wright, Prin- 
cipal of Cowper School, Olney, author of ‘* The Town of 


Cowper,” &c.  T. Fisher Unwm. 
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Olney, shows that he had considerable influence 
on Cowper’s religious views at some periods. ‘The 
ledger and visiting-books of Mr. Grindon, the 
doctor at Olney, have been lent to Mr. Wright by 
Dr. Grindon, of Olney, who married Miss Green, 
niece of Lady Austen. ‘These contain folios upon 
folios devoted to Mrs. Unwin, whose medical at 
tendant Mr. Grindon was almost all the time she 
resided at Olney and Weston. Scores of allusions 
to “ Mr. Cowper,” “W. C., Esq.,” appear in these 
old medical records, and afford some curious infor 
mation. From these and many other sources 
diaries, contemporary biographies, and letters— 
curious and novel incidents have been gathered. 

Who, for instance, had imagined that Cowper, 
bachelor and poet, was burdened and bothered by 
a couple of poor orphans, Dick Coleman and 
Hannah Wilson—the former the son of Dick 
Coleman, a drunken cobbler of St. Albans, and 
the other Hannah, the daughter of Dick Coleman 
by a previous marriage? Both of these were taken 
by Cowper out of pure pity, and both proved ver; 
unworthy of his kindness, and caused him endless 
trouble. Many allusions occur to these inmates of 
the household in Cowper’s letters. In the droll 
account of the capture of the escaped hare at 
Olney, Dick appears in the most favourable light. 
The event is told in a letter to the Rev. John 
Newton, dated August 21, 1780. When the alarm 
of the escape of his poor favourite Puss was given, 
Cowper says : 


‘* T hastened to the kitchen, where I saw the redoubtab! 
Thomas Freeman, who told me that, having seen puss just 
after she dropped into the street, he attempted to cover het 
with his hat, but she screamed out, and leaped directly over 
his head. I then desired him to pursue as fast as possible, 
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and added Richard Coleman to the chase, as being nimbler, 
and carrying less weight than Thomas ; not expecting to see 
her again, but desirous to learn, if possible, what became of 
her. In something less than an hour Richard returned, almost 
breathless, with the following account. That soon after he 
began to run he left Tom behind him, and came in sight of 
a most numerous hunt of men, women, children, and dogs ; 
that he did his best to keep back the dogs, and presently 
outstripped the crowd, so that the race was at last disputed 
between himself and puss. She ran right through the town, 
and down the lane that leads to Dropshort ; a little before 
she came to the house he got the start and turned her; she 
pushed for the town again, and soon after she entered it 
sought shelter in Mr. Wagstaff’s tan-yard.” 


The upshot was that Puss was dragged out of 
a tanpit into which she had fallen, and was brought 
back to Cowper in a sack, after being well 
washed to get the lime out of her coat. The 
whole of the frolic cost him four shillings, which 
was not grudged to recover such a pet. 

Dick afterwards married and lived next door to 
his benefactor, in the eastern portion of “ Orchard 
Side.” Cowper speaks in one place of the house 
as “inhabited by Dick Coleman, his wife, and a 
thousand rats.” Though he turned out a hopeless 
ne'er-do-well, Cowper continued to the last to 
befriend him, for in a letter to Joseph Johnson, the 
publisher, dated July 8, 1792, we read : “ There is 
one Richard Coleman in the world whom I have 
educated from an infant, and who is utterly good 
for nothing, but he is at present in great trouble, 
the fruit of his own folly. I send him by this post 
an order upon you for eight guineas.” Dick got 
back to Olney and ended his days there, a sad 
wreck, through drink. 

With regard to Hannah Wilson, we can see best 
how she turned out from a letter of Lady Hesketh, 
who, as a shrewd woman of the world, on her coming 
to Olney, soon descried the weak points of Mrs. 
Unwin’s ménage. Writing to the cousin, Johnny 
Johnson, of Norfolk, Lady Hesketh says : 

** Hannah's amazing extravagance has cost not less than one 
hundred and fifty pounds since last July! What can become 
of our poor cousin, sick or well, if she is to go on in this 
manner I cannot guess. All in my power I have done to 
put some stop to such shameful proceedings, but in vain ; 
the boarding-school has finished what Mrs. Unwin’s absurd 
unpardonable indulgence had begun ; and what is to become 
of her I know not. She literally does nothing but walk 
about and dress herself and write love-letters. If you saw 
her sweep the village with muslin dresses of twelve shillings 
a yard, and feathers a yard long, you would really think it 
was some duchess. I have told her that the daughter of a 
man of £5,000 a year would not be allowed to dress as she 
does ; and when one considers that all this finery is to dine 
in the £z¢chen, it makes one sick. She certainly looks very 
elegant and showy, and as Mrs. Unwin does not restrain her, 
1 wonder not at the girl.” 


Further on she says of Cowper : 

** All he is worth in the world would not half keep Hannah, 
taking finery and idleness into the account, for she puts out 
all her clothes and linen to be mended, as well as made. I 
am sure she is a singular instance of foolish fondness ; and 
now that Mrs. Unwin lies in bed till past one, this girl never 
attends her in her room, or does the least thing for her in 
return for all her indulgence !” 


What became of Hannah at the last we are not 
told, but the orphan girl whom Cowper brought to 
be trained asa useful servant turned out “a fine 
lady” under Mrs. Unwin’s management. We are 
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not surprised to learn that the friends of the poet, 
who contributed annually considerable sums to 
help their relative, were annoyed to find that their 
charitable beneficence went largely to support these 
useless retainers. We have given the facts as 
specimens only of the incidental additions to our 
knowledge of the household at Olney which we 
find in the Memoir of Mr. Wright. 

But we must speak more fully about the great 
discovery which is now published as to the real 
cause of Cowper’s sad condition during most of 
his life. “Undoubtedly,” says Mr. Wright, “the 
cause of Cowper’s afflictions was inherited melan 
cholia, but one of its effects has, curiously enough, 
escaped his former biographers ; but I think I am 
not wrong in attributing to it the influence that 
reached throughout his life.” The thing that 
caused him to believe he was doomed was a dream 
which he had ac the end of February 1773. 
Cowper says over and over again, though not, of 
course, in so many words, that it was this dream, 
and nothing but this dream, that brought about the 
state of mind which rendered horrible the last 
twenty-seven years of his life. This belief of 
poor Cowper's cannot, alas! shake, but will only 
strengthen, the general view of his disease ; but it is 
interesting to remark that, as a rule, he did not 
believe in dreams, and we often find him ridiculing 
them. 

This fatal dream, we are told in a_ special 
chapter devoted to it, took place in 1773, and it was 
then that “he crossed the line that divided a life of 
hope from a life of despair. What the dream was 
Cowper never told, nor the word that was spoken. 
We know, however, the import of the word. 
Actum est de te, pertisti (\t is all over with thee, 
thou hast perished’) must have been its import, and 
the thought was thenceforward ever uppermost in 
his mind.” 

Much more there is in this strain, but the fact of 
the dream and its ever-abiding consequences are 
often referred to, and in fact forms the key to Mr. 
Wright's narrative of his life. 

Now we venture entirely to oppose this theory of 
the one fatal dream having such doleful conse- 
quences. ‘That Cowper had hereditary tendency 
to insanity medica] men know, and there were out 
breaks at various times—from the first, in 1752, 
and subsequently in 1763 —throughout his life. 
But that from 1773 till 1800, a period of twenty 
seven years, there was a life of gloom and despair, 
separated by a broad line from the previous epochs 
of his life, we cannot imagine. ‘The dream, what 
ever it was, could only be a symptom of the 
general malady, and was guiltless of the long- 
continued consequences ascribed to its influence. 
There were paroxysms of mania and seasons of 
dementia in subsequent years, but the greater part 
of the latter portion of the poet's life was widely 
different from what his present biographer supposes. 
The whole of the poems which have set the name 
of Cowper among the immortals ; almost all the 
letters, which, in the judgment of men so different 
as Southey and Jeffrey and Robert Hall, are the 
most charming in the English language; the 
“Olney Hymns,” which have expressed the hopes 
and joys and manifold experiences of Christians 
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in successive generations ; the delightful scenes of 
home and of country life, which have made the 
town of Olney and the haunts of Cowper classical 
ground, and which attract many pilgrims from every 
English-speaking land—all these suggest very 
different ideas from the season of perpetual gloom 
which we are asked to conceive. 

The truth is that the misery of Cowper’s life has 
been greatly exaggerated. It is in the pages of his 
biographers and in some of his own letters that we 
hear most about it. He dipped his pen in gall 
when he sometimes wrote to certain correspondents 
from whom he expected pity and sympathy. He 
did not write in this strain to Lady Hesketh or 
Mr. Unwin, to Joseph Hill or William Hayley, to 
Samuel Rose or Johnny Johnson. ‘Take the letters 
from 1780 onwards ; there is a record of almost 
uninterrupted brightness and humour, gaiety and 
cheerfulness, with only rare and occasional seasons 
of sadness or melancholy. ‘The multitude of topics 
that engaged his thoughts, and of employments 
that occupied his time, could leave little space for 
the long periods of b!ackness and darkness of which 
we are told. 

So far from being one of the most miserable of 
men, I would say that there were few happier men 
in all England than “the recluse of Olney.” 
Though he loved rural ease and retirement, “ far 
from the madding crowd's ignoble strife,” yet “from 
the loopholes of retreat” he saw all that passed in 
the great world. He watched the Parliamentary 
battles of Fox and Pitt, the debates on India, the 
struggles of America for independence, and all the 
stirring events of the times. His own books were 
few, “scarcely twenty volumes,” he said to Lady 
Hesketh,' but he read most of what was published. 
He spoke with delight of the poems of Robert 
Burns when they first appeared, and the voyages of 
Anson and Cook were read with pleasure in the 
parlour at Olney. ‘The Gordon Riots, the debates 
on the slave trade, everything that passed in the 
Universities, and in legislation, and in public life, 
was followed with deepest interest, as the readers 
of his letters and his poems know. Sometimes he 
would say in a croaking temper that all nature was 
a blank to him, yet where shall we find nore 
charming descriptions of every aspect of nature 
than in the books of the “Task ” ? 

‘Toa friend who said he did not care to walk 
without an object, Cowper replied : “Is not health 
an object? Everything I see in the fields is to me 
an object, and I can look at the same rivulet, or at 
a handsome tree, every day of my life with new 
pleasure. ‘his, indeed, is partly the effect of a 
natural taste for rural beauty, and partly the effect 
of habit, for I never in all my life have let slip the 


1 Ina letter to Mr. Bagot he says he had then only a dozen 
hooks of his own. In after vears the library increased to about 
170 volumes, chiefly presentation copies from authors. An 
appendix to Mr. Wright's biography gives a complete list of 
the books. In other appendices we have lists of various articles 
of furniture and other Cowper relics. It is curious to note 
that along with the sparing expense in book-buying, Cowper 
was almost extravagant in purchases of articles of dress or 
ornament. He orders from London a silver toothpick case, 
and ‘ta handsome silver stock-buckle that will make a figure at 
Olney!" One of the few books, a quarto edition of “ Aristotle's 
” edited by Twining, is in possession of the editor of 
r.”’ and is prized by him as having Cowper's 
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opportunity of breathing fresh air and communing 
with nature.” 

It is true that the low grounds of the fenny Ouse 
were not the best place for one with a tendency to 
hypochondria, and it would have been better had 
he removed earlier to Weston. But the walks and 
excursions from the old house at Olney are de 
scribed with ever-renewed delight. When the 
weather was too rough for out-of-door expeditions, 
he fell back upon his dumb-bells or battledore 
and shuttlecock for exercise. He was never idle. 
Carpentering, drawing, gardening in turns occupied 
him. He got at last rather weary of the heroes 
and deities of Homer, but he persevered in his 
self-imposed labour, and completed the translation 
of both “ Iliad ” and “* Odyssey.” ‘The minor poems, 
and even the “Task,” gave more pleasant and 
congenial themes, and with all the floods of poetry 
in later times, the poems of William Cowper stil! 
are favourites with all who admire genius and 
virtue. 

When Mr. Wright talks of “twenty years of 
misery and gloom,” he cannot have remembered 
the happy life at Olney and Weston, day after day 
and year after year. He must forget how the poet 
was not only surrounded by the Muses and the 
Graces of classic story, but also by a bevy of fair 
Englishwomen, who lavished their attention upon 
him. Mary Unwin, ever affectionate and kind, 
whose faithful love would have been crowned with 
the marriage wreath but for the poet’s hereditary 
malady ; the sprightly and fascinating Lady Austen ; 
his own wise and sensible cousin, Lady Hesketh ; 
and many other charming women, were in his 
society, pleased and giving pleasure, during thes: 
years. His affection for Mrs. Unwin never waned, 
as we sec in the affecting lines written in the evening 
of her life : 

** Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 
My Mary! 


** And still to love, though pressed with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 
My Mary!” 


Along with Mrs. Unwin he enjoyed not only 
the comforts of home, but the pleasures of rural 
rambles, in places which his poems have made 
famous—-the groves and avenues of Weston Hall, 
of which the Throckmortons were so proud ; the 
gardens of Gayhurst, the Spinney and the Moss 
house, the rustic bridge, and the Alcove, and the 
more distant delights of Chicheley and of Fenny 
Compton. One of Cowper's visitors at Weston 
was the Dowager Lady Spencer, whom he regarded 
as ‘‘one of the first women in the world.” In her 
company he was in the highest spirits, being de- 
lighted with her character and accomplishments, 
and he resolved to dedicate to her his ‘ Odyssey. 
In the “ Recollections of Dean Burgon” much ts 
said of the table-talk of Cowper at the house of the 
Dean’s relative, Mr. Higgins, of Turvey Abbey. 
Cowper himself tells Lady Hesketh how he enjoyed 
the company there, and the Dean relates how he 
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charmed the auditory with his pleasant talk, and 
often convulsed them with merriment by his 
humorous anecdotes. 

There is nothing of perpetual gloominess in all 
this. It is possible that he may have taken an 
overdose of laudanum on the night of his dream, 
for this, we know from a letter to Mr. Teedon, was 
one of his habits. Mr. Grindon’s ledger proves 
that the nervous poet was constantly dosing himself 
with medicines and treating himself for a variety 
of ailments. He had to use the flesh-brush for 
lumbago, and Peruvian bark and other remedies 
for indigestion, and the doctor’s visits, for bleeding 
him or giving a prescription, were frequent, after 
the custom of those times. In spite of all this he 
was active and cheerful most of his days. Easterly 
winds and disturbed sleep affected him, and inter- 
fered with his writing, but Lady Hesketh says that 
“nothing had any effect upon his temper, which 
appears equally sweet at all times.” 

Then there were, all through these years, friend- 
ships true and congenial, in which the poet found 
comfort and joy. There was William Cawthorn 
Unwin, whom Cowper loved as a brother, and who 
was a kindred spirit, till his death in 1786. John 
Newton was always at his side till he removed to 
London in 1780, a man kind-hearted, wise, and 
good, with whom Cowper laboured as a lay helper, 
and helped in his meetings and his visits, as any 
curate would have done. Cowper sadly missed 
him when he left, and tells how when he walked in 
the garden it seemed lonely to think that the smoke 
that rose from the study chimney was no longer a 
sign that Newton was there. But he found a new 
friend in William Bull, of Newport Pagnell, “a 
dissenter, but a liberal one, a man of letters and of 
genius, a master of a fine imagination, or rather, 
not a master of it ; an imagination which, when he 
finds himself in the company he loves and can 
consider in, runs away with him into such fields 
of speculation as amuse and enliven every other 
imagination that has the happiness to be of the 
party ; at other times he has a tender and delicate 
sort of melancholy in his disposition not less agree- 
able in its way. No men are better qualified for 
companions in such a world as this than men of 
such a temperament. Every scene of life has two 
sides, a dark and a bright one ; and the mind that 
has an equal mixture of melancholy and vivacity is 
best of all qualified for the contemplation of either ; 
it can be lively without levity and pensive without 
dejection. Such a man is Mr. Bull.” Cowper 
soon became as much attached to Bull, as Bull 
and Newton were to each other. ‘To John Newton 
“a quiet pipe with ‘cher Taureau’” was one of the 
chief pleasures and solaces of his life. Cowper, 
though no smoker, did not object to the pipe with 
such friends, and he was never so delighted as when 
he could get Bull and his pipe into the summer- 
house at Olney 





** The smoke-inhaling Bull, 
Always filling, never full!” 


_It became the custom for Mr. Bull to dine with 
Cowper regularly once a fortnight “the year round.” 
he table was plentiful, and with frequent deli- 





cacies. -An abundant and constant supply of fish 
he had from London; salmon, turbot, mackerel, 
herrings, lobsters, all came alike to him, and 
“ barrels of very good oysters” were often sent by 
Mr. Joseph Hill. From the Throckmortons he 
was constantly receiving game ; and “ whenever he 
went there he was welcome, and the more he saw 
of them the better he liked them.” With all the 
neighbouring gentry he was on the same terms of 
friendship. ‘The whole round of his life at Olney 
and Weston, except during the sad seasons of the 
recurrence of his malady, is a record of cheerful 
and happy existence. Mr. Wright’s book itself 
contains the refutation of the story of prevailing 
gloom and misery which too many have associated 
with the life of William Cowper. 

In all the country-side he was known as “The 
Squire,” and regarded with respect and affection. 
To the poor he was ever affable and kind, and he 
often had it in his power to win their gratitude by the 
gifts he bestowed. For, besides his own charities, 
he was the almoner of John Thornton and of Robert 
Smith (founder of the banking house of Smith, Payne 
Smith), of Nottingham, afterwards the first Lord 
Carrington. In times of distress their help could 
always be counted on, though their beneficence was 
secretly bestowed. His dress and appearance made 
the people suppose that the poet was richer than 
he really was. ‘There are amusing instances of his 
anxiety to keep up his personal appearance. Very 
droll is his account of his wig, and of the dressing 
gown, and the cap, which the portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence has made all the world familiar 
with. The cap was not, however, such a dishabille 
affair as it looks in the picture, lounging in the 
garden with his dressing-gown, or amidst his 
flowers and his tame hares. It was really a stately 
and ornamental piece of headgear, as described 
in the lines of “Gratitude” addressed to Lady 


Hesketh : 


** This cap that so stately appears, 
With ribbon-bound tassel on high, 
Which seems by the crest that it rears, 
Ambitious of brushing the sky ; 
This cap to my cousin I owe, 
She gave it, and gave me beside, 
Wreathed with an elegant bow, 
The ribbon with which it is tied.” 


When discussing with Dean Stanley which of 
several portraits should be used for the Cowper- 
Herbert window in Westminster Abbey, “Oh, we 
must have the cap,” the Dean said to the present 
writer, “most people will not know Cowper without 
that!” So the garden scene, with the dressing-gown 
and the cap, was adopted in the Abbey, after pictures 
of Romney and Abbot. 

Space forbids us to add more, but we commend 
Mr. Wright’s book as being full of curious and en- 
tertaining matter, although we have thought it right 
to criticise the notion of Cowper’s living a miserable 
life. His name is distinguished as the restorer of 
English poetry, and the first who brought back 
natural style after the long sway of artificial verse 
in the successors of Pope. And when the “senti- 
mental” and “spasmodic” schools have had their 
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day, the fame of William Cowper will be dear to 
his countrymen. His poetry was quoted in the 
House of Commons by Charles James Fox, and a 
hundred years later by Johu Bright. In America 
his name is held in honour as high as it was by 
Thomas Carlyle and by Hugh Miller. The lines 
in Hayley’s inscription, on the monument erected 
to his memory by Lady Hesketh in East Dere- 








ham Church, express the sentiments of the best 
judges : 
“* England, exulting in his spotless fame, 
Ranks with her dearest sons his favourite name. 
Sense, Fancy, Wit, suffice not all to raise 
So dear a title to affection’s praise ; 
His highest honours to the heart belong, 
His virtues formed the magic of his song.” 








THOUGHTS 


HIS is to be a personal talk with the younger 
readers of the Ze/sure Hour, and, like all 
talks, will be a little desultory. My purpose 

is a very simple une. I want to say something 
about the pleasure of reading, and how you are 
likely to gain from it the greatest profit and delight. 
I want to show you what faithful friends books 
will prove, amidst all the chances and changes of 
life, if only we love them as we ought. There is no 
enjoyment so little likely to disappoint you as that 
which is to be derived from books, and I never 
knew or heard of a man who loved them in his 
youthful days who did not also find them a joy 
and solace in old age. ‘ Our pleasures in reading,” 
wrote Maria Edgeworth, who has herself added to 
those pleasures, “do not, I think, decline with age. 
Last first of January was my eighty-second birth- 
day, and I think that I have as much enjoyment 
from books as ever I had in my life ;” and Lord 
Macaulay, the famous historian, said that he 
“would rather be a poor man in a garret with 
plenty of books, than a king who did not love 
reading.” 

The delight they yield is indeed exhaustless. I 
am sitting now in a good library, and, gazing round 
upon the shelves, I see friends or familiar ac- 
quaintances upon them all. Some have been 
my companions in the summer woods, some are 
associated with happy hours on the hills, and 
many, owing partly to character and partly to 
bulk, have ministered to me at the fire-side. 
Books indeed are never out of season, and so 
great is their variety that the merriest hour is not 
too gay for them, or the most thoughtful hour too 
serious. ‘ Books,” said the poet Wordsworth, 
“are a substantial world both pure and good,” and 
although there is the possibility of loving this world 
too well if we love it at all, the danger is not great 
in these active, eager days of growing too bookish. 
There is far more danger, owing to the crowd of 
publications issued from the press, of reading with- 
out a purpose, a kind of reading which, if it 
becomes a habit, is little better than idleness. It 
would be a great mistake to say that to read for 
amusement is always a waste of time. The mind 
needs recreation as much as the body, and a fine 
work of imagination, whether in prose or verse, is 
a choice delight for which we must all be grateful. 
If the book chosen be indeed worthy the reading, 
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if in the truest sense of the words it is “a thing of 
beauty,” then may it be also added that it will 
prove “a joy for ever.” The authors whose pages 
abound with living words which stimulate intellect 
and heart are to be loved far more than the authors 
who merely give knowledge. Vitality is worth a 
great deal more than information, and this is what 
We gain, unconsciously, from works of noble thought 
and high imagination. And books of greatly inferior 
merit may also have their value in those leisure 
hours when the mind is, as it were, unbraced and 
craves the passing pleasure which all wholesome 
and brightly-written volumes will yield. Beware, 
however, of dawdling listlessly over books or 
magazines just to “kill the time ”—a terrible kind 
of murder when one comes to think of it. 

“ Above all things, as a child,” says a brilliant 
American writer, “a man should have tumbled 
about in a library. All men are afraid of books 
who have not handled them in infancy,” and Dr. 
Johnson may be right in advising boys and girls to 
read whatever interests them ; but the advantage 
to be gained from browsing thus indiscriminately 
in the fields of literature depends greatly on the 
character of the reader. Asa boy it suited Scott 
admirably, and served to develop his genius, and 
Mrs. Browning, speaking through the mouth of 
“ Aurora Leigh,” says : 

** We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits . . so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth 
’Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 


In early days much is achieved if a youth or 
maiden gain but a glimpse of the wealth and joy 
that books can yield. ‘The taste for reading grows 
by what it feeds on, and brings unnumbered 
pleasures in its train. Now taste is not a thing 
that can be taught like a lesson, and at first the 
young reader will like many things for which he 
will afterwards cease to care. ‘This is inevitable, 
but love gives eyes, and I think it is scarcely 
possible to read works of high purpose and lofty 
imagination without feeling at the same time a 
contempt for what is frivolous and contaminating. 
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The heart has as much to do as the intellect in 
appreciating whatever is noble and of good report 
in literature, but remember that it is through the 
gate of knowledge that the heart rises to love. 

And here let me remind you that your love of 
reading, if you do love it, is not necessarily a proof 
that you are wiser than bookless men. 

It is possible, as I have already said, to squander 
time with a book in the hand, and it may be added 
that it is quite possible to employ time wisely 
without one. Books, it is scarcely needful to 
observe, are far from being the only source of 
knowledge, and a merely bookish man may be 
ignorant of some of the most important things 
which it becomes him to know. A man or woman 
has to live as well as to study, and contact with 
other people supplies lessons which cannot be 
taught from a printed volume. Some of the ablest 
men the world has known have had comparatively 
little help from books. A careful and daily obser- 
vation of nature, intercourse with their fellows, and 
a mind always eager for acquisition have done 
more to lift them to a high eminence than any aid 
from the library. Do not suppose then that one 
kind of excellence is supreme above all other kinds. 
The student may be a dreamer and a pedant ; the 
man of affairs may have a larger and more liberal 
understanding. Everything depends upon the 
way in which we apply what we know. “A man,” 
says Johnson, “always makes himself greater as he 
increases knowledge” ; but I think it would be safer 
to say that he may make himself greater. Know- 
ledge, whether gained from books or life, is but 
material, and it is possible to accumulate a vast 
amount of such material while all that is noblest 
in our nature remains undisciplined and unfed. 

As a basis for mental progress there must be 
seriousness of purpose, and here let me say in 
passing that there is nothing more pitiable than 
the reckless audacity that passes judgment on 
religious subjects which have never been con- 
sidered with prolonged and earnest thought. It 
costs so little trouble to deny, so much to verify 
and to defend. In the search for truth, which is 
the supreme end of life, you are liable to be led 
astray on the one hand by rashness, and on the 
other by timidity. Too often, I think, the cant of 
liberality is assumed as a veil for indifference. In 
these days of controversy, when there is a risk of 
destroying the most precious things we possess, 
what we all need is a reverent spirit, and a respect 
for those who have gone before us. 

I will not dwell upon this topic, however, for this 
is a talk and not a grave discourse, and so, having 
made these few hints, let us go back to our library. 
And in doing so I want to urge you to read the great 
works of our literature without using for that purpose 
the spectacles of critics. It is astonishing how 
apt youthful students are to admire or to blame at 
second-hand, and, critics being fallible and often pre- 
judiced, their readers go sadly astray in consequence. 
There is no more ludicrous chapter in literary history 
than the astounding blunders of those who have 
been censors of the press. To say upon that account 
that criticism is worthless would be absurd. It 
has done noble service, and looking round these 
shelves I could point to critical works which 





are only second to the highest literature in interest 
and charm. When men like Coleridge and Lamb, 
Hazlitt and Matthew Arnold, write of books, they 
give us their finest thoughts, and the most ambitious 
writer might well be content with the reputation 
achieved in this direction by some living authors. 
Still, I must warn you of a danger which, if it be not 
guarded against, may prove fatal to mental freedom. 
Do not misunderstand me. The utmost deference 
is to be paid to men whose knowledge and judgment 
entitle them to speak with authority. A modest 
reader will not rashly suppose that he knows better 
than they, but neither will he blandly acquiesce in 
their decisions. If he finds some book beautiful 
which such critics condemn or faintly praise, he 
will wait for further knowledge. It were far better 
that his own enthusiasm and love should mislead 
him—an evil which time will rectify—than that he 
should learn to admire or dislike, because he has 
been told by some respectable authorities that 
this is what he ought to do. 

In judging of books too, be careful to avoid an 
error into which some studious people fall—the 
tendency, I mean, to exaggerate the value of scarce 
and forgotten volumes. It is so pleasant to think 
that we have found a literary treasure—so pleasant, 
but so delusive! ‘There is many a writer who is 
not read with the attention he deserves, and this 
is perhaps true of some of the greatest, but it may 
be questioned whether there is any work meriting 
high praise which is generally unknown. If a 
book lies hidden under dust, and has so lain 
for a long period, we may be sure that it does 
not deserve a better fate. Genius no doubt 
often suffers under a temporary cloud, as Words- 
worth found to his cost ; but that is another matter. 
And I would say also beware as you advance in 
your reading of falling under the influence of a 
clique. There are a number of fops in literature 
whose whole regard is given to a few authors whom 
they elect to honour. If they love Browning, they 
have but languid praise for Tennyson; if they 
admire Dickens or Thackeray, they despise Scott 
and Jane Austen ; if Coleridge or Keats be their 
idol, they can see no virtue in Wordsworth. In 
judging of books as of men, it is well to cultivate a 
large charity, and because you delight in the song 
of the nightingale, do not conclude that the sky- 
lark’s notes are worthless. 

I am always curious when talking to young 
people to know what books they have of their very 
own, for I am sure that the volumes we possess are 
those which we really learn to love. If books are 
to be to us what Southey found them, “ never- 
failing friends,” they must live with us, and sa 
become a part of our lives. 

Let me advise you then to begin as carly as 
possible to form a little library, for no good 
and great works are read as they deserve to 
be unless we have them on our own shelves, 
and can turn to them whenever a leisure 
hour permits. Imagine a real lover of poetry 
sending to the circulating library for a Shakespeare 
ora Tennyson! Might he not as reasonably hire 
a companion when in a humour for conversation ? 
There is no furniture of a house to be compared 
in value to books, yet in an ordinary English house- 
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hold how rare is it to find even a moderately good 
library of standard works. People will tell you it is 
extravagant to buy books who think it no shame to 
waste money on cigars and on unnecessary table 
iuxuries, yet I do not know of any purchase which 
gives such lasting pleasure. A library is, I think, 
always the most cheerful room in the house, the 
room in which we have the fullest sense of being at 
home. That, you will say, is no sound reason for 
buying books. Yet even from the upholsterer’s 
point of view there is no furniture like a library, 
and I have heard of men incapable of forming a 
literary judgment who have covered spacious walls 
with books for the sake of the show they make. 
You, of course, will act more sensibly (I am taking 
it for granted that every one of my young readers 
is sensible), and you will buy books not for their 
outward appearance—though a well-bound book is 
not to be despised —but for their intrinsic worth. 
Don’t be discouraged if you have little money to 
spend in this pleasant way ; don’t be in a hurry to 
make purchases ; and don’t, if you can help it, buy 
copies of favourite authors printed in small type 
and in double columns. Second-hand copies of 
standard works may be generally bought at the 
bookstalls for a mere trifle, and a second-hand 
book in good type is infinitely better than a flimsy 
reprint. A few pounds judiciously laid out will 
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F all Madame Lutétia’s housekeeping arrange- 
() ments, the Meat-safe is the least pleasant to 
view. Although the Boucherie Centrale of 
Paris is a model in its way, even the greatest 
epicure in succulent steaks is apt to vow he will 
turn Brahmin when he first visits a slaughter-house 
and sees the victims of his appetite going to their 
doom. Once away, however, with legs comfortably 
placed under his own or another’s mahogany, he 
snuffs the choice preparations of the grill, forgets 
all his resolves, and falls to with renewed vigour. 
One need be no vegetarian, either from religious 
or hygienic ideas, to understand that a large portion 
of Madame’s hospital Arofégées are in their present 
predicament from the effects of unsuitable food. 
Hence, in her Meat-safe, Madame prepares under 
her own sharp eye the im:naculate viands required 
for the delicate digestions of the afflicted thousands 
in her immediate care. The meat supply of the 
hospitals is one over which the most strict super- 
vision is kept, as it is of supreme importance that 
the patients are neither made worse nor continued 
in misery by the same dietetic outrages which have 
brought them to grief. Here, at the Meat-safe, the 
greatest care is taken to have an even supply of 
the most healthful beef, veal, and mutton, no pork 
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give you quite a valuable library, and if you 
have but a few shillings to spend you may gain 
treasures that will be dear to you for life. You 
will not perhaps like the bit of advice I am now 
going to give you. It is that you should begin 
your purchase of books with the works of authors 
whose fame has stood the test of time. I am 
ready to allow that to young readers the volumes 
of their own day must ever be the most interesting, 
but if once the love of reading is felt these will 
always be sought after. The danger to be guarded 
against is of resting satisfied with them. You want 
at the outset of your raid into the delightful world 
of letters some standard of taste, but it is impossible 
for you to discriminate in contemporary literature 
between what is of merely ephemeral interest and 
what is of lasting worth. The wisest critic, 
indeed, cannot always do this, and he could not 
do it in any degree if he were not familiar with 
the great authors whose brows for long years have 
been crowned with laurel. 

There are many things more I could say on a 
subject which it is always pleasant to talk about ; 
but if in some degree I have made my readers feel 
that books are not dead things but living friends, 
whose companionship will help to make their lives 
braver and more beautiful, this discursive talk will 


not have been in vain. 
JOHN DENNIS. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


MEAT-SAFE. 


being supplied, for hogs are not killed here—though 
horses are. 

The Boucherie Centrale is on the same high 
ground as the Wardrobe we have visited. It is, 
however, much nearer the barrier, being located 
in the Villejuif abattoir, one of the three general 
slaughter-houses of the city of Paris. “ Jew- 
town” has been a shambles for many centuries, 
perhaps ever since the medizval Jews were here 
quartered. It isa curious coincidence that both 
in London and Paris the sons of Israel should 
have chosen to cluster around the slaughter-yards 
of the town ; for Whitechapel in London, like Ville- 
juif in Paris, was the time-honoured shambles long 
before Smithfield rose to notoriety. 

The London Smithfield and Paris Villejuif go 
strangely hand in hand in associations. It is a 
great relief to us in visiting the shambles to reflect 
that out of them have come some of the best 
tributes to the muses. Near the Villejuif abattoir 
is the renowned horse-fair, rendered historic by the 
brush of Rosa Bonheur, and, though it only dates 
from 1639, when it was removed from the other 
side of Paris, it makes the medizval analogy ot 
Villejuif to Whitechapel or East Smithfield more 
pronounced. For did not Bardolf go to Smithfield 
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to get Falstaff a horse? and, though it is pretty 
well exploded that Shakespeare was an oratorical 
butcher-boy, he passed many years amid the 
butchers and horse-dealers of Whitechapel, and 
learned many mysteries of the human heart among 
these queer gentry. 

The Villejuif abattoir is scarcely a tenth of the 
size of the vast field of slaughter in the extreme 
north-eastern corner of Paris, at La Villette. The 
La Villette abattoir has (with its cattle-market) 
an area of over seventy acres, while Villejuif has 
barely eight acres. The northern establishment is 
in an unpleasant resort, being in a most dreary 
landscape, with an array of grimy yards and 
smoking factories, vast coal beds, and malodorous 
industries. On the other hand, the hospital meat 
supply at Villejuif is prepared in a quarter where 
neatness and sweetness abound. We have already 
noticed the beautiful gardens of La Salpétriére near 
by, on one side, while on the other the famous 
tapestry works of the Gobelins are found. Boule- 
vards are unknown in the centre of La Villette, 
whilst at Villejuif they criss-cross in profusion. ‘The 
slaughter-pen itself is hidden from this quiet 
neighbourhood by a high stone wall, and no notion 
of its business could be gathered by a casual passer- 
by. The portion of the abattoir appropriated to 
the hospital service is in the corner to the right 
hand, as you enter from the Boulevard de lHo- 
pital, and next to that thoroughfare. 

In a long stable next the street are found a 
double row of arched stalls, eight on one side and 
four on the other, the remainder of the right-hand 
side being occupied with pens. In each of these 
twelve stalls are tied to the wall five young steers, 
sixty in all, and all of one breed. With their cream- 
coloured flanks, broad horns, and mild eyes, they 
are all so like one another that any one might be 
twin to any other. Yet they are gathered in divers 
markets, but all with the special eye to the desired 
standard. Old bullocks and cows (and of course 
bulls) are expressly barred from the menu, not 
being considered good food for invalids. This 
array of steers is always kept on hand, the vacancies 
being filled up each day. 

The work at the Meat-safe is conducted in a 
somewhat different manner from that in the other 
establishments we are visiting. There are only 
three officials here who are direct employés of the 
city: the director, a messenger, and a clerk. The 
work is all done by the employés of a contractor, 
the contract being adjudicated each year. This 
contractor pays all the expenses of the business 
except for the three overseeing officials just 
mentioned. All is, however, under their super- 
vision, and separated from all the rest of the 
abattoir, occupying eight buildings altogether, and 
covering more than an acre. 

Each morning the director selects the animals to 
be killed during the day. Having always a plenti- 
ful stock on hand, the supply of beef can thus be 
always kept up to the best quality in perfect con- 
dition. No surplus stock of calves or sheep are 
on hand, as it is considered that a sufficient check 
against any inferior quality can be had in the buy- 
ing ;and even if at the slaughter pens a carcass of 
veal or mutton has to be rejected as not up to the 


hospital mark, it is not so serious a matter as if a 
carcass of beef had to be thus thrown out, with no 
other to replace it. It is often said in grim excuse 
that, if the sanitary inspectors of our great modern 
cities, London especially, should strictly enforce 
the laws, and allowed only good meat to be sold, 
a famine would ensue. Our cities so live from 
hand to mouth in the matter of meat supply that 
they cannot afford to suffer any serious diminution 
in any one day’s stock. Such is not the case with 
Madame Lutetia. Her Meat-safe is kept ever well 
stocked, and there is always a good choice to cull 
from. 

The slaughtering-yard is hidden from the rest 
of the premises by two ranges of dressing-rooms 
on either side. ‘To the right, passing from the 
boulevard, are the rooms where the offal and hides 
are removed, and the bleeding process takes piace, 
while the buildings to the left are used for cutting, 
cooling, and storing the carcases to be delivered 
to the carts. Here the director’s office is found. 
The steers are felled with the “merlin Anglais,” 
as the time-honoured butcher’s pole-axe is called 
as a tribute to English beef. The sheep and 
calves are bled to death by the throat. Many 
humanitarian processes have been advanced for the 
painless and instantaneous slaughter of animals, 
but no real improvements on the old fashions have 
been accepted as practicable by butchers. Pro- 
bably the processes here at Villejuif are approxi- 
mately painless as far as consciousness of the 
animals is concerned but are not likely to be 
accepted as such by the tender-hearted, uninitiated 
spectator. In the death-struggle of an animal 
suddenly killed the mechanical twitchings of the 
muscles are often attributed by the unlearned to 
the writhings of conscious pain. ‘These throes are 
often so violent that injury might be done to the 
carcass, and in the case of veal (which is one of 
the most particular of meats in the matter of 
dressing) the calves are strapped flatways to low 
frames, their forelegs being drawn up at the sides 
and the head left hanging downwards. In this 
way the clean white veal is obtained which any 
violence or interruption in the flow of blood would 
much deteriorate. 

One of the most peculiar processes of the 
abattoir is the bellows process, by which at one 
and the same time the coagulated blood is expelled 
from the body and the process of removing the 
hide is rendered easy. Guided by experience as to 
the exact direction, the butcher pierces the carcass 
in certain regular spots according to the anatomical 
structure, and shoves bent steel rods through the 
frame in various directions ; then a great bellows is 
applied to the vents, and the carcass is blown up 
round and smooth. In this state the hide is cut 
away with ease, gnd with no likelihood of injuring 
either hide or meat by bad slashes, a serious mis- 
hap in either case for the butcher’s product. 

The French butchers cut up the carcass very 
differently from the English butcher, but the names 
of the portions for the kitchen follow somewhat 
our own terms. Thus, in the carcass of beef, the 
rump is called the cu/otte or “the breeches” ; the 
round is ¢rvanche grasse or “fat cut”; the shin 
is known as the /rumeau or “the pier”; the tail 
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is of course the gueue ; the loin is the davefte or 
“pinafore” ; the neck is the cod/ier and the falon 
de collier or “heel of the collar” ; the clod is the 


gite or “home ” ; the brisket is the fs ; the chine 
and ribs are called the fa/eron and the céfes, fur- 
nishing the well-known entre céfes, while the French 
have no chivalric equivalent for our noble sirloin, 
which is divided into the a/oyau and the faux filet. 
A few additional divisions are made by the French 
quite distinct from our own. The names of the 
veal and mutton cuts are well known in fashionabie 
English cookery, giving names to favourite dishes. 

The hospital people have every opportunity of 
checking the character of the meat furnished to 
them. If any piece delivered at the morning round 
is open to question, an arbitration is at once 
ordered, the representatives of the Assistance 
Publique and the abattoir administration decide 
the case, and, if the meat is found not according to 
order, a new piece must be supplied in the course 
of ine day. 

The octroi dues are collected on meat killed 
at the abattoir, the live cattle being really goods in 
bond. The dues at Lutetia’s Meat-safe are paid 
on her own meat as well as on all other, each cart 
being stopped by an official as it leaves the pre- 
mises, and the dues determined. 

‘The amount of dressed meat delivered to the 
institutions of the city from the Meat-safe is about 
five tons each day, cr upwards of fifteen hundred 
tons in the course of the year. 

‘The meat is killed each day for the next day’s 
delivery, the beef being killed in the morning 
and the sheep and caves in the afternoon. ‘The 
dressing, however, goes on throughout the day, the 
stock being accumulated at night for a general 
clearance, which takes place at five A.M. in summer 
and six in winter. ‘The orders from all the esta- 
blishments having been received, are gone through 
in rotation, and the different pieces carefully selected, 
weighed out, and packed for the various institutions 
in the carts which the, contractor has to furnish. 
No meat is sent out in bulk, to be portioned on 
delivery. Every demand is exactly provided for 
at the Meat-safe before the carts start out. 

By this methodical arrangement, and the various 
checks imposed on the whole service, no restaurant 
or hotel in Paris is so well or so regularly served 
with its meat supply as are the hospitals and 
asylums. 


IV.—THi LARDER. 


The next department in the municipal economy 
of Paris, the Larder, jumps us to quite a different 
part of the town from the Wardrobe, the Pantry, 
and the Meat-safe, all three within a quarter of a 
mile of each other. The Larder (or Approvisionne- 
ment Central, as it is called) is right in the heart 
of the town, or rather in the stomach of the town, 
as it is often styled, for it is located in the midst 
of the great Central Market, known far and wide 
as the Halles Centrales. This magnificent market 
of Paris is one of the favourite sights for tourists, 
especially for a visit in the early morning, when the 
bustling scene is one scarcely to be paralleled 





anywhere else in the world. These visitors, 
however, would be very little likely to notice one 
of the ten enormous iron pavilions which is partially 
reserved from the public. This is Pavilion No. 6, 
the first on the left hand as you come from the 
Rue du Pont Neuf. ‘The ground floor of this 
pavilion is an open space used for fruit auctions, 
like the central court at Covent Garden in 
London. It is divided in its subterranean depths 
into quarters, the quarter next the Rue du 
Pont Neuf being the exclusive domain of the 
Assistance Publique. Like the other pavilions, 
it is owned by the city, and, strange as it may seem, 
the Assistance Publique has to pay for this portion 
of a cellar 6,000 francs a year. ‘lhe theory is that 
the sick and poor relief is fixed at a certain figure, 
which must be made to do the whole business 
without any additional aid in the shape of premises 
or financial favours. 

Spacious as are the Halles Centrales at the first 
glance, their capacity is double the visible amount, 
for the whole market is undermined with enormous 
cellars, where the chief part of the market work is 
performed. Such is the case with Madame Lutetia’s 
larder in Pavilion S.:. The ground floor is not 
used at all by her, but a sliding trap into the broad 
street without serves for taking in the provisions 
and loading the vehicles of the forty odd hospitals 
and hospices which come here daily for their food. 
Although the director and his storekeeper have 
an office on the floor above, the real work of the 
Larder is carried on below. A visit to these sub- 
terranean depths is most interesting. Here we 
find the offices of the various officials engaged in 
directing the work and in carrying out the details. 
Here too we find long rows of great stalls, for all the 
world like horse stalls, labelled with the names 
of the various benevolent institutions of the town. 
Into each of these stalls are dumped the various 
articles mentioned in the day’s schedules from the 
various institutions, each commodity being dis- 
tributed where wanted according as it comes to 
hand, and then each complete assortment awaits 
the morning cart. ‘This arrangement saves an im- 


mense amount of labour, of mistakes, and of 


trouble, in avoiding the necessity of labels, and 
the hurry-scurry at the last moment, seeking for 
what cannot be found. The schedules are very 
formal documents, sent several days in advance. 
If any are missing at the latest moment, a sharp 
reminder is sent to the delinquent institution. 
Finally, if the order does not turn up, the insti- 
tution is furnished with articles according to the 
schedule of the corresponding day of the previous 
week. This is a most important and necessary 
rule of routine, for the poor inmates of the in 
stitutions cannot be allowed to starve because 
their officials are careless or the post office is at 
fault. It must be understood that the goods from 
the Larder are such as cannot be kept in stock. 
The patients can wear old clothes, drink old wine, 
and even eat stale bread, but stale fish and rotten 
eggs would never do. 

The hospital demands are all in regular form, 
giving the class of article in the following order : 
Fish (fresh) in four classes for different kinds of 
invalids ; fresh fish for employés ; salt fish ; poultry 
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(replaced if not serviceable) ; vegetables in season 
(watercresses, cauliflowers, lettuces, salads, etc.); dry 
vegetables (onions, etc.) ; fresh vegetables (carrots, 
cabbages, turnips, etc.) ; potatoes ; sorrel (raw and 
cooked) ; herbs ; plants of aut goit (parsley, cher- 
vil, mushrooms, etc.); burnt sugar; mustard ; 
cheese ; fresh fruits ; dry fruits; prunes; tripery 
(calves’ heads, sheep’s trotters, etc.) ; bacon, fat 
and lean ; and lard. All these articles are given in 
weight or in number day by day, and the schedules 
for each day tallied up in advance. Thus the 
Larder knows to an ounce or an item what it must 
have on hand. 


TESTING THE EGGS. 


In the great market outside, and in many other 
great markets of the world, much larger quantities 
of vegetables are handled. But the wonder of the 
work in the Larder is the special care which must 
be devoted to each separate Rem and the result in 
bulk. ‘Take the case of the eggs. Our thirty-two 
thousand inmates are not allowed any super- 
abundance of this food, but such of them as are 
ordered eggs must have the best. ‘The annual 
supply is about three millions, or only the average 
of about one egg to cach inmate every three days. 
Of course this is not the way they are distributed, 
for many of them are not given this food at all. 
But all these three millions of eggs are inspected 
in the year by one man, each egg being minutely 
examined. ‘This is done in a little dark closet in 
one corner of the cellar. The eggs come from the 
country in boxes of a thousand. The examiner 
has a lighted candle, before which he passes the 
eggs, four at a time, checking the number at the 
same time. Long experience enables him to 
instantly detect in this dark cellar, at a very rapid 
rate, each egg of suspicious hue with much more 
accuracy than most of us could spot the same by 
slow and laboured study in the sunlight. From 
eight to ten thousand eggs are thus passed through 
the examiner’s hands in the course of the day. If 
he made a single mistake it might be a serious 
matter, for eggs are often used in hospitals for the 
diet in most critical stages of disease, and a single 
bad egg, if not found out in the nurse-room, might 
cause a death. 


THE YEARLY BILL. 


Among the other quantities supplied from the 
Larder on an average each day are about six tons 
of fresh vegetables, about three tons of potatoes, 
over three hundredweight of poultry and game, 
three quarters of a ton of fresh fish, about the 
same quantity of dry vegetables, over half a ton of 
fruit, a quarter of a ton of butter, the same of 


cheese, and so forth. In fact, altogether about 
fifteen tons of provisions daily. Here in the 
middle of Paris, which levies contributions on all 
parts of France and on many a foreign land for 
its provender, the director can sally forth and 
purchase the best the market affords. His outlay 
is about two million francs a year, and he buys 
four or five thousand tons of food in the course of 
the year. He has to assist him a staff of eleven 
subordinates, who handle the goods and keep ac- 
count of all, certainly a prodigious work for so 
small a crew. The director knows by long ex- 
perience just where to lay his hands on the required 
articles. He sends schedules of these to growers 
around Paris, and receives tenders for supplies. He 
has also a certain stock of ready money at his 
disposal to take advantage of good bargains from 
chance dealers. 

Next to the Wardrobe, the Larder is the youngest 
of all the departments in Lutetia’s housekeeping. 
In 1851 it began in very modest dimensions. In 
that year a purveyor was appointed to buy the fish 
and game for all the hospital services. Soon he 
was empowered to buy salted butter ; but the hos- 
pital people, like Jeames Yellowplush, turned up 
their noses at salted butter, and it was soon changed 
to fresh butter ; next, fish and vegetables were 
added, then cheese, etc. The multitudinous 
articles soon tried the capacity of the first premises 
in “ Pear Market Street” (the Rue du Marché aux 
Poires), and a shed was put up in the grounds 
where the great modern markets were being con- 
structed. This shed served until the year 1868, 
when the Pavilion No. 6 was completed as at 
present. This temporary accommodation for nearly 
the whole nineteen years of the Second Empire 
may seem surprising, but it must be taken into 
account what a mammoth task has been the con- 
struction of the great Halles Centrales (by no 
means yet completed), hundreds of houses in the 
densest part of Paris having to be cleared away, 
with a ground surface most eccentrically uneven, 
and filled with all sorts of ancient obstructions. 
Pavilion Six itself is numbered with the idea of 
two more pavilions yet to be erected to the west- 
ward ; while all the space to the east, even to the 
Boulevard de Sébastopol, is to be swept into the 
vast scheme which will give Paris a market to 
which even the present accommodation is insignifi- 
cant. In that day, with market space double that 
of any other town in the world, Paris will probably 
afford to her hospital service the whole of the 
pavilion in which it is now condemned to the 
depths below. Then the additional provisions 
now supplied by private dealers will doubtless be 
accommodated in this increased elbow-room. 
Meanwhile the Larder, as at present arranged, is 
far beyond any service elsewhere. 

EDMUND R. SPEARMAN. 








In reading the accounts of terrible 
accidents which occur simply because 
people have been seized by a selfish 
panic, it strikes me how very little is self-control 
taught—how untrained the mass of people are. 
Would it not be possible to accustom children from 
their earliest years to look upon panic as disgraceful 
—not a thing to be pitied, but to be ashamed of— 
and to place a fine ideal of discipline and self-con- 
trol before them? Such stories as that of the loss 
of the Birkenhead strongly appeal to a child’s 
imagination, which is always ready to be enlisted 
on the side of all that is noble and good. In most 
people’s lives there is at least one golden opportunity 
for using presence of mind, for doing some heroic 
deed, for rising above circumstances. Not many 
years ago, in some public gardens in London, a 
child was drowned in a shallow stone basin, when 
there were plenty of people standing by who might 
have saved it, but that they lost their heads and 
stood there, paralysed. ‘They missed their oppor- 
tunity , and I think we may conclude that it was 
their training and their habit of mind that was at 
fault. A child brought up to face difficulties— not 
to run away from them—to keep a brave heart and 
a clear head, will do the right thing, the sensible, 
unselfish thing, without losing an instant of pre- 
cious time in considering.—-a. F. 


The Heroism 


of Discipline. 


Lavater has taught us how largely ex- 
pression counts in our estimate of the 
human countenance, and every man 
of sense admires a female face that bears the 
expression of thoughtfulness. 


Thoughtful- 


ness. 


There are some of us who find it 
hard to bend the will to submit. 
And there are some of us who can scarcely will to 
do anything else.—1. F. M. 


Submission. 


Do any set a high ideal before us? 
While we keep our faces towards it, 
we are grateful to them, and so far as 
we attain it, we praise them and thank them, and 
assure them that they have inspired and elevated 
us. But whenwe begin to fail, we are apt to re- 
vile them and to decry the standard which we 
desert !—1. F. M. 


Ideals set 
before us. 


— ~ 


Ladies who work for their living in 
London, young and single ladies 
especially, find it no casy matter to 
live comfortably and economically in lodgings. 
The lady journalist, who has to be about at all hours 


Co-operative 
Housekeeping. 
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of the day, and very frequently at night ; teachers of 
music, painting, drawing, day governesses, secretaries, 
shorthand writers and typists working more or less 
irregular hours in public or private establishments, 
find that their domestic affairs are apt to get 
desperately disordered, and that home life—if such 
it may be called—tends to become somewhat of a 
scramble. 

Miss M. Phillips discussed the question the 
other day in a very sensible and well-informed 
paper, the practical aim of which was _ the es- 
tablishment of associated households, “in which 
one hundred and twenty-five ladies could live under 
the same roof, and have all their domestic work 
done by a staff of good servants.” In such an 
establishment a good deal would depend upon the 
habits, tastes, and sympathies of the hundred and 
twenty-five ladies; but atleast as much would depend 
on the skill of the superintendent. But the idea is 
an excellent one, and surely not infeasible. At all 


events, the co-operative housekeeping scheme has 
been successfully established in some places, and 
ought to work well everywhere.—H. 


Every day the accumulation of know- 
ledge and data on every subject be- 
comes more overwhelming, and causes 
the Great Synthesis to recede almost indefinitely ; 
yet there never was a period when this was less 
admitted or when men were more ready to jump 
to conclusions. The whole tendency of educa- 
tion is towards Specialism, from the redundancy 
of material to be mastered in each department. 
Rightly considered, this ought to lead to humility 
and an unhasting judgment, for though man, from 
the limitations of his nature, must be a mere 
specialist wherever he goes in for thoroughness, 
yet he cannot fail to perceive, for a!: that, the 
strange underlying unity and interpenetration of 
things: unless he can exhaustively examine 
these relations, this must introduce an hypothesis 
into nearly all his general deductions. Honestly, 
he must know he cannot completely explore one 
inch of space ; isolate it as he will, unseen energies 
and subtle forces find a thoroughfare, passing 
toand fro utterly unchecked—impalpable. How 
this is seen in the problem of Life !—who has ever 
been able to do aught but guess after it by its 
traces? We set to work to dissect, to explore, 
and what we seek is there no longer—it escapes 
under the scalpel. Life and Death, as Socrates 
said, do not admit of one another, and you cannot 
learn anything of the one from the other.—c. M. c. 


Limitations of 
Knowledge. 


A high degree of intellectual develop- 
ment is usually attended by the for- 
feiture of certain physical advantages. 
: Civilised man, considered as ananimal, 
is often a poor creature in comparison with the un- 
sophisticated savage. He has not the wild man’s 
strength of wind or limb, his powers of endurance, 
his comparative indifference to hardship and con- 
tempt of danger, his keenness of sight and hearing. 


Civilisation : 

Some Defects 

and Compen- 
sations, 


In general, the savage inherits a firmer and more 
efficient set of bodily organs than the man who is 
born into a civilised community of high and complex 
organisation. 

On the other hand, civilisation enables us to 
dispense with many of the powers and instincts 
that are indispensable to the members of tribes 
living in a wild state. Aman who is not dependent 
upon the chase to furnish the daily materials of the 
stock-pot does not require to be a swift runner, to 
possess an unerring aim, or an exceptionally keen 
sense of sight, hearing, and smell. 

Again, the inventions of science compensate us 
to a large extent for many of the bodily defects 
which may be said to have grown up with civilisa- 
tion. Dr. Weismann in one of his “ Essays upon 
Heredity ” observes that “ ever since the invention 
of spectacles, short-sighted persons—in the higher 
classes, at any rate—experience hardly any greater 
difficulty in getting a living than that endured by 
people with keen sight.” Before spectacles, no 
et ree soldier could have taken any position 
of command, and in former times a short-sighted 
hunter, dependent on the chase, must soon have 
starved. At the present day short sight is practically 
no bar to advancement in almost any condition of 
life. ‘Theart of dentistry, to take another instance, 
has been brought to such perfection in modern 
times that, in the opinion of the authority just cited, 
“artificial teeth are now almost to be preferred to 
natural ones.” —H. 


The wheat and the tares do verily 
grow together in this world! Show 
me a good man who has won recogni- 
tion or reward, and I will show you a bad man who 
has achieved the same. Show me a bad man who 
has forfeited all honour and prosperity, and I will 
show you a saint whose very virtues have cost him 
quite asmuch! We must seek for the Divine sanc- 
tions elsewhere than in matters external.—1. F. M. 


Wheat and 
Tares. 


So Mr. Balfour, in his rectorial 
address at Glasgow last year. While 
doubting the possibility of such a 
thing as a complete science of politics or sociology, 
he contends that, were it even to have an existence, 
such a science must be confined solely to a small 
body of experts, who would be utterly unable to 
carry out the practical results which many persons 
hope for. This statement leads him to the remark 
above quoted. As applied to this particular case, 
his view of the limited action of knowledge, in the 
direction of power, may be a true one. But surely, 
as a rule, and in other departments, the old maxim 
familiar to our copy-books yet holds good as a 
matter of fact, “ Knowledge is Power.” Even in the 
case of Mr. Balfour’s experts, although their know- 
ledge of political science might not lead to any tan- 
gible resuits, as regarded outward action in that 
particular line, yet that knowledge, of itself, would 
add to their own mental calibre, and would be 
worked out as power in directions maybe other 
than political. Force of character is immensely in- 


** Knowledge is 
seldom Power.” 
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creased by the possession of knowledge on any sub- 
ject, provided that knowledge be based on truth, and 
is as fairly exhaustive as the present nature of the 
subject will permit, while possessing sufficient elas- 
ticity for further expansion. And force of charac- 
ter, as we see every day, is one of the most power- 
ful engines acting on modern society. As regards 
mechanical science more especially, knowledge in 
any of its departments is almost literally transmuted 
into power. What invention was ever carried to 
perfection— however spontaneous may have been 
the first inception of a particular discovery —without 
intimate and growing knowledge of the subject in 
hand? And as regards surgical science, how did 
our greatest surgeons achieve their triumphs, except 
by practice based on knowledge of their subject, 
the former, in its turn, yielding accumulated stores 
to the latter? And, to take a humbler instance 
(though I will not allow it to rank too low), I will 
confidently assert that knowledge of the right 
sort, in family and household life, even in the 
kitchen, 7s power, and that of no mean or unworthy 
kind. The patient piling up of facts from outside, 
sifted, selected, and thrashed out by the thoughtful 
brain within, this constitutes true knowledge in 
any department. of its wide province, and in such 
knowledge lurks power in varied forms, certain to 
have outward manifestation in greater or lesser 





MINIATURE 


BY THE AUDITOR OF THE LATE 


PINIONS have been expressed in some quarters 
that fish-culture on a small scale would prove 
unremunerative. In many cases this may be 

true enough ; but it appears likely that, with certain 
natural advantages of locality, many a small farmer 
or well-to-do cottager may make this industry yield 
a much better return than petty farming, or even 
than market gardening. 

As a basis of comparison, we will suppose that 
the sma ll farmer can obtain by skilful management 
about 1o per cent. on his capital. If this estimate 
errs, it is probably on the side of liberality ; for it 
must be remembered that dairy-farming, from 
which greater returns might be expected, is excluded 
from our calculations ; for it is chiefly holders of 
poor and stony land that are now under considera- 
tion. 

Take, then, the case of a small farmer with a 
fairly pure stream running through his meadow. 

If there is a mill upon the stream, it will, of 
course, be necessary to arrange with the miller 
before beginning operations ; and in some cases, 
no doubt, the “ miller’s rights,” to say nothing of his 
“wrongs,” will be so troublesome that fish-culture 
will not be expedient. 

Presuming this difficulty, if existing, to be over- 
come by friendly negotiations, combined perhaps 
with a smal! subsidy, the question will arise, At 
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degree. So, with all deference to our brilliant 
politician and philosopher, I would venture to alter 
his dictum to the following: “With a few excep- 
tions, Knowledge is invariably Power.—c. ™. P. 


If we have to lack something fora 
day, we may thereby learn to do better 
without it.—1I. F. M. 


Discipline. 


An old temptation sometimes rises 
again that we may see how we have 
learned to loathe it.—1. F. M. 


Enemies no 
longer. 


When people receive flattery for their 
excellence in some of the little social 
arts or graces, instead of allowing this 
to uplift them with a sense of superiority, they 
should consider how these very flatterers would 
regard their performance if it was for sale! The 
* Raphaels” or the “St. Cecilias” of the evening 
conversazione would too often find their master- 
pieces but a drug in the market, though they should 
offer them for a few shillings, and on commis- 
sion !—i. F. M. 


Value of 
Flattery. 





FISH FARMS. 


ASSOCIATION 


what point in a fish’s existence will its culture most 
profitably begin ? 

One way is to take the parent fish, ready to 
spawn, and obtain from them the ova ; and, after 
seeing that it is duly fertilised, to hatch out the 
baby fish. 

This plan would only be desirable under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, as it requires both know- 
ledge and skill, combined with suitable apparatus 
and perfectly pure water, to carry out successfully. 

The next stage at which to begin is to buy the 
fertilised or “eyed” ova from a professional fish 
culturist, and to hatch them out. 

This also requires very pure water ; but a small 
amount of skill only would be necessary. 

The cost of the ova in this stage is from 7s. 6d. 
per thousand upwards, according to the breed ot 
trout selected, and to the reputation for success 
enjoyed by the fish-culturist of whom the eggs are 
bought ; and according to the quantity required. 

There is a third plan, which seems to avoid many 
of the difficulties incidental to the others, and at a 
very small additional cost. 

It is to buy a certain number of “ feeding fry ” 
at from £1 to £2 per thousand, and place them 
in the rearing ponds, which must be constructed 
on the stream. 

With constant attention several thousand fish 
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could be reared (with but a moderate percentage 
of loss) to the age of about three or four years, 
by which time they should attain an average weight 
of about 1 Ib. each. 

Supposing that out of 12,000 bought (costing, say, 
£,20) 6,000 remain alive. At present live trout of 
1 lb. each command a fancy price ; but after three 
or four years this demand may cease. 

It may be best, therefore, to calculate the value 
of the fish produced on the more trustworthy basis 
of the price they are likely to fetch as food. 

This varies now from about 1s., which it only 
touches during a sudden glut in the market, to 
1s. 6d. or 25. 

As it is not likely for some years to average less 
than rs., that rate will be a fair one upon which to 
calculate ; therefore, 6,000 shillings, or £300, will 
be about the return obtainable for an expenditure 
during three years of probably less than half that 
amount. 

This is an outside estimate, and consists mainly 
of two items : (1) the first cost of the fry ; (2) the 
expense for food—which are of course recurring 
disbursements. The outlay on constructing ponds 
and buying various necessary implements should be 
placed under the head of capital expended. In 
many cases all that is necessary could be done for 
£100 or less. 

The possible profits seem to be very consider- 
able, and, if these estimates appear to be vague, 
it must be remembered that the conditions under 
which the work has to be undertaken are so various 
that any attempt at precision would be useless. 

Each man can ascertain with some degree of 
accuracy the amount it would cost him, and can 
then fudge whether the circumstances are suffi- 
ciently favourable to warrant the venture. 

After working the ponds for three years or more 
it may be found advisable to run off the water, after 
selling the stock, and to take a crop of suitable 
nature from the ground. ‘This is generally done 
in the case of carp ponds, and might be also profit- 
able on some lands, even when trout are being 
cultivated. 

It would probably reduce the cost of feeding 
during the year following the operation, though, 
from the nature of the soil on which trout ponds 
are usually placed, the effect would be far less than 
in the rich loam chosen for carp or tench ponds. 

It is very probable that, in the course of his 
operations, the farmer might find that offers of a 
tempting character would be made for the place as 
an angling resort ; but we will merely mention this 
as a contingency rendering the prospect more 
attractive, much in the way that a farm would be 
that was situated in a gold-bearing district. 

It should be noted also that the value of good 
trout-fishing is great, and very rapidly increasing. 

The case we have been imagining is somewhat 
an exceptionally favourable one ; but there must 
be hundreds, if not thousands, of landholders, at 
present at their wits’ end to make farming pay, 
who might relieve their embarrassments by adopting 
fish-culture. 

Some may have pure springs on their land. In 
such cases hatching may be the more suitable 
industry. 


Others may possess only muddy water. Even 
this may be utilised for carp or tench culture, and 
it may be remarked that if mirror or feather carp 
are selected this may possibly be quite as profitable 
as trout-rearing 

It is a singular and significant fact that these fish 
fetch a higher price in the German markets than 
the best sea-fish. ‘They are sent to market alive 
packed in moss. 

They are, of course, far less trouble to rear than 
trout, and do not require nearly so much feeding, 
as the system is to use the ponds for only two 
years at most, and then to run them dry for agri- 
culture ; these processes being doubly profitable, 
as neW ponds furnish much food for fish, and land 
newly recovered from water is very fertile. 

This industry has of late been extensively intro- 
duced into the United States, and, in passing, it 
may be remarked that it seems very suitable for 
the marshy lands and warm climate of that modern 
** El Dorado,” the re-discovered State of Florida. 

To return to our subject, there may be other 
cases in which the tenant has only a bit of river 
running at the end of his garden. 

Possibly it may be worth while, if conditions 
are favourable, to sink a large box, properly per- 
forated, into the river, and fasten it to the bank. 

In this a few fish may be reared, and might 
realise more than the total cost. It is done in 
other countries, and it might at least be tried in 
this. 

‘There may also be cases in which the best plan 
will be to fix fine wire netting or perforated zinc 
at the top and bottom of the section of stream 
running through the garden, and to rear the fish in 
this way. 

Other means may occur to any ingenious farmer 
who chances to be confronted with conditions 
different from those at present described, and in 
any case it will probably be admitted that fish- 
culture deserves at least the careful consideration 
of a landholder who finds himself in possession 
of suitable water. 

It must be allowed that the old argument about 
counting your chickens, etc., is not without force 
as an objection to counting your trout before they 
are reared ; but, the science being yet in its infancy, 
it would be unreasonable to expect absolute cer 
tainty as to results. It may also be remarked that 
this is far from being obtained in ordinary farming 
operations. 

This at least is known, that the outlay required 
for fish-culture is comparatively small, and that 
there is a fair chanee of a large return within three 
or four years from starting. 

In a few years’ time conditions may have changed, 
and the business may be less speculative ; but to 
balance this the possible profits will then be less, 
for competition will work in this, as in other 
growing industries; and those who venture with 
wise boldness to be among the pioneers of water- 
farming will stand the best chances of reaping the 
richest rewards, in return for having taken upon 
themselves the unavoidable (though in this case 
small) risks incidental to all young, and compara- 
tively untried, industries. 

Ra& 
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THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


THE WOLF AT THE FOLD. 


NE day in early spring in the Pyrenees, a wolf, 
attracted by the bleating of lambs, came to 
get what he expected would be an easily taken 

and delicious meal. The mother-ewe no sooner 
caught sight of the wolf than she flew at him with 
such determined rage that the invader drew off im- 
mediately. But on recovering from the first sur- 
prise, and considering within himself that he had 
been baulked merely by a silly sheep, he soon re- 
turned with increased ferocity. Again the mother 
faced him, notwithstanding his threatening ap- 
pearance. What might have been the result we 
cannot say, but at that moment a shot startled the 
wolf, and the shout of a shepherd made the cowardly 
assailant take to flight. ‘The maternal instinct in 
all animals gives courage beyond natural character, 
and this was remarkably shown in the incident of 
the wolf attacking the fold in our illustration. 


LONDON SPARROWS. 


During the month of December, night after night 
vast numbers of sparrows congregated on a couple 
of trees on the side of the High Road, Kilburn, 
not far from the turning down to Willesden Lane. 
They assembled in the evening at dusk, and 
remained on the trees, chirping so noisily as to 
attract the notice of all passers. Their number 
could not be estimated, as they kept restlessly 
moving from bough to bough, but the trees appeared 
as dense with them as with leaves insummer. There 
they remained till nightfall, and then separated for 
their own homes. What could be the object of 
this gathering? Who can tell? Was it merely for 
evening gossip, or was it a vesper service of thanks- 
giving? The whole of the sparrows of the N.W. 
postal district might have been there. We have 
seen similar gatherings in the City, on the large 
tree in Stationers’ Court, during summer, but the 
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building operations seem to have frightened them 
from that rendezvous the last two years. Has this 
gregariousness of London sparrows been observed 
in other districts of the Metropolis ? 


FISH FARMING. 


Mr. Taylor, contributor of the article on fish- 
farming in this month’s “ Leisure Hour,” sends 
some additional facts as to the financial success of 
fresh-water pisciculture in rivers and ponds. He 
gives the names of three of the leading culturists : 
Mr. J. Armitage, of Solway Fishery, Dumfries, N.B.; 
Mr. J. Andrews, Westgate House, Guildford ; and 
Mr. T. Ford, Caistor, Lincolnshire. In former 
times the monks and brethren who reared fish in 
the ponds of old abbeys and monasteries had always 
an abundant supply, and what they did others can 
surely do with profit in these times of agricultural 
distress. 


A TEMPERANCE DOG, 


A lady at Westgate-on-Sea, Kent, sends a remark- 
able anecdote of a dog who was cured of its evil 
habit of love of liquor. Some mischievous persons 
had so often given to her father’s great dog bits of 
bread soaked in beer that “ Neptune” grew fond 
of the artificial dainty. One day, when a large 
party was returning from a picnic, Nep was put up 
on the box-seat beside the driver of the carriage, 
as he seemed too tired to run home all the way. 
He must have been treated at the feast in the 
Gardens, for on the road he fell from the carriage 
to the ground. No bones were brcken, though he 
must have got a severe shake and a fright in the 
fall. The result was that Nep never once after that 
day could be induced to touch bread thus soaked 
with liquor, turning from it with loathing and con- 
tempt, the very smell being repulsive. In fact, he 
became a temperance dog. 


A BARREL OF BIRDS. 


“On the River Clyde, where the channel is indi- 
cated by barrel-shaped beacons,” says Mr. Gray in 
his book on the “ Birds of West Scotland,” “I have 
found thousands of starlings roosting at nightfall. 
By rowing up to one of these hollow perches, and 
tapping it with an oar, I have been diverted with 
the screaming uproar which ensued, and the lu- 
dicrous celerity with which the birds made their 
exit by the bunghole. A few years ago I witnessed 
a curious land scene of starling life one summer 
evening at a country church as I sat watching the 
lengthening shadows of tower and tombstone. The 
quiet sexton, with whom I had half an hour pre- 
viously been in conversation, left off work unob- 
served, and entered the tower to ring out his 
nightly chimes. Suddenly the bell began to toll, 
and in another moment hundreds of screaming 
starlings issued from the crevices and corners of the 
church and its gilded spire. Shadowy swifts 
glanced from under the eaves in alarming haste, 
returning again and again to the tower, and 
screaming as they passed ; pert jackdaws, troubled 


sparrows, and bewildered pigeons all joined in the 
general outpouring, until the clamour and dis- 
turbance had cleared out the occupants. As soon 
as the ringing ceased the birds returned to their 
holes ; in a minute all was hushed, and, as the 


A BARREL OF HIRDS, 


shadows deepened over the trees and surrounding 


tombs, the great silence which then prevailed 
seemed to deny the presence of so many creatures 
of life.” 


THE CARRION CROWS AND THE PIGEON. 


Mr. Jesse tells the following anecdote :—A 
gentleman driving one day in his gig along a 
lane in Shropshire saw a house-pigeon pursued by 
two carrion crows—so they are called from eating 
carrion—as they were probably hungry, and wanted 
the pigeon for food. The latter, becoming ex- 
hausted, fled for refuge into a tall thorny hedge. 
One of the crows, however, stationed himself above 
the pigeon, and the other below it. ‘They then 
got nearer and nearer to the poor bird, who, seeing 
its danger, left the hedge, but was immediately 
followed and seized by one of the crows. To the 
surprise of the gentleman who had watched the 
whole proceeding, he saw the crow rise up into the 
air, and at last fall down dead. One of those active 
little animals called weasels had fastened on him. 
This serves to illustrate the old proverb of the biter 
being bit. The pigeon was afterwards picked up 
alive and taken home by the gentleman referred 
to. 


THE OSPREY. 


The following incident is recorded by Mr. 
D’Ewes, sportsman and naturalist: “I observed an 
osprey hovering about the river some distance down 
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stream, as if he were regarding my movements 
with much curiosity. Having caught a small 
barbel, perhaps a little less than a pound in weight, 
and extricated the hook with some difficulty, some- 
thing induced me to throw him back again, as not 
worth taking, which I did with a sharp jerk, sending 
him some distance into the middle of the stream. 
In the space of a few moments, and a hundred 
yards downward, I saw the osprey make a sudden 
swoop, a dive, and soar aloft with the fish in his 
mouth—no doubt my identical barbel, which, 
puzzled by his sudden change of circumstances, 
and not having regained vigour and instinct suff- 
cient to seek his usual haunts, had floated down 
stream, and became an easy victim to his de- 
stroyer.” 
THE SNOWY OWL. 


In the November “ Leisure Hour” there was a 
capital account of the Snowy Owl, or the Katyogle, 
as it seems to be called in the Shetland Isles. ‘The 
large eyes of this bird are very beautiful, and even 
by daylight are remarkable for their gemlike sheen, 
but in the evening they are still more attractive, 
and glow like two balls of living fire. There is an 
amusing anecdote told by the late J. G. Wood 
respecting one of these owls, which settled on the 
rigging of a ship by night to rest itself after a long 
journey. ‘The bird was quietly seated on one of 
the yards, when it was suddenly roused by a man 
who was sent aloft to reef the sails. The sailor, 
terrified at the two glowing eyes that suddenly 
opened upon him, descended precipitately from 
the rigging, declaring that “Davy Jones” was 
sitting on the main yard ! 


THE WHITE-TAILED SEA-EAGLE. 


A companion anecdote to the sailor frightened 
by the ghostly sight of the Snowy Owl is that told 
by Frank Buckland, in his “Curiosities of Natural 
History,” about the ghostly sounds uttered by the 
white-tailed sea-eagle: “A few nights after his 
arrival at his new abode the whole house was 
aroused by cries as of a child in mortal agony. 
The night was intensely dark, but at length the 
boldest of the family ventured out to see what was 
the matter. In the middle of the grass-plot was 
the eagle, who had evidently a victim over which 
he was cowering with outspread wings, croaking a 
hoarse defiance to the intruder upon his nocturnal 
banquet. On lights being brought he hopped off, 
with his prey in one claw, to a dark corner, where 
he was left to enjoy it in peace, since it was 
evidently not, as at first feared, an infant rustic 
from the neighbouring village. The mystery was not 
however, cleared up for three days, when a large 
lump of hedgehog’s bristles and bones, rejected by 
the bird, at once explained the nature of his meal. 
He had doubtless caught the unlucky hedge-pig 
(as it is called in Oxfordshire) when on his rounds 





in search of food ; and, in spite of his formidable 
armour of bristles, had managed to uncoil him with 
his sharp bill, and to devour him. How the 
prickles found their way down his throat is best 
known to himself, but it must have been rather a 
stimulating feast.” 


LONGEVITY OF THE EAGLE OWL (Sérix dudo). 


This bird appears to attain a great age, but we 
scarcely know what to think of what is said of 
the Arundel Castle owls, mentioned in Sterland’s 
“ Birds of Sherwood Forest.” He says: “ The keep 
of Arundel Castle in Sussex is tenanted by some 
eagle owls which were introduced many years since 
by the then Earl of Arundel. One of these died 
in August 1859, about the age of 100 years. And 
it is worth mentioning, as an instance of the length 
of life attained under favourable circumstances, a 
fact always difficult to ascertain of wild animals. 
The bird in question was so noted as to deserve a 
special obituary by the editor of the ‘ West Sussex 
Gazette.’ He says: ‘These owls have become 
almost as famous as the Saxon keep which they 
occupy. They are very peculiar, and perch up in 
the niches of the citadel, looking on visitors with a 
pride which seems to bespeak the dignity of a con- 
nexion with the ancient house of Howard. Since 
their introduction only about six have been added 
to the family, so that the race is not likely to 
become common. They usually live to a green 
old age, but none have ever before passed over a 
hundred summers. This bird must have been 
hatched in the reign of George 11. Four kings 
have passed away since it first saw the light, and 
many Dukes of Norfolk have been numbered with the 
dead.’ ‘The recently-departed owl was the famous 
‘Lord Thurlow’ of the keep, in connexion with 
which a ludicrous anecdote is told. It was for- 
merly the custom of the castellan to give each of 
these birds a name, and from their singularly wise 
appearance they were invariably named after some 
celebrated dignitary of the law. One was called 
‘Lord Eldon,’ and the subject of this notice was 
dubbed ‘Lord Thurlow,’ we presume in total 
ignorance of the sex of the bird, which was in 
reality of the feminine gender. It happened one 
time that the famous Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, 
was ill, and much political anxiety was felt at the 
circumstance. The Duke of Norfolk was desirous. 
of learning the latest intelligence of the learned 
man, and as he was riding one day into the gate- 
way of the castle an attendant ran up to him, out 
of breath, exclaiming : ‘Please, your Grace, Lord 
Thurlow > ©Well,’ said the Duke, sharply, 
‘what news? Is he better or worse?’ ‘Oh! 
please your Grace,’ replied the man, ‘he’s just 
laid an egg!’ As may be concluded, it is quite 
an event for an egg to be laid by these aristocratic 
birds ; they do not average amongst them one a 
year, and it is seldoni they are productive.’ ” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


THE GEOLOGY OF MARS: EARTH-FRACTURES AND 
MARS-FRACTURES. 


T is now fairly certain that the vexed question 
| of the “ canals,” or more properly the channels, 
seen on the surface of the planet Mars is 
passing from the hands of the astronomer to those 
of the geologist. Seldom has there been so rapid 
and general a collapse of the opposition to a scien- 
tific discovery, or, to put it perhaps more fairly, so 
great a teachableness and readiness to learn on 
the part of experts who were called to face such 
astounding phenomena as those announced by 
Professor Schiaparelli. Mr. Walter Maunders, of 
the Greenwich Observatory, Captain Noble, ex- 
president of the British Astronomical Association, 
and Mr. Norman Lockyer may be taken as excellent 
representatives of the present attitude of British 
astronomical opinion, and in each case the verdict 
has been distinctly in favour of the “canals.” Mr. 
Maunders remarks that there are several results 
which come out very clearly from the observations 
of Mars during the past autumn. “One is the 
general fidelity of Professor Schiaparelli’s and Mr. 
Green’s chartsas to the more prominent markings on 
the planet. The next point is that a large number 
of Professor Schiaparelli’s canals have been seen by 
different observers, and in two or three cases what 
he terms the gemination or doubling of the canals 
has been observed. In particular one might men- 
tion the Ganges, a canal in the neighbourhood of 
one of the most easily recognisable markings on 
the planet, the round dark spot known as the Oculus 
or Terby Sea.! 

Moreover, Mr. Stanley Williams, a very careful 
observer near Brighton, has been able to see several 
of the “canals,” some of them clearly doubled. 
Captain Noble writes : “I regard the existence of 
certain fine lines on the surface of that planet [ Mars] 
as now established by a consensus of independent 
testimony.” If our readers will refer to the article 
on the subject inthe September issue of the “ Leisure 
Hour,” and regard the present notes as an 
appendix, they will probably agree with the con- 
clusion we have already set forth—that the presence 
of channels or fractures on the planet Mars is now 
fairly well established, and that the subject is now 
passing into the hands of the geologists. ‘The 
problem seems to beeminently one as to the nature 
of the rocks on Mars and the particular incidence 
of the meteorological forces at work there. To the 
geological eye, Schiaparelli’s map of the canal-like 
lines on Mars suggests nothing so much as thesystem 
of “joints” and fissures which intersect the surface 
rocks of our own earth, examples of which are 
figured in every geological manual. We refer more 
especially to the “master-joints” or large planes 
of division which run regularly parallel to each 


' See Schiaparelli’s chart of Mars in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour ’ 
for September 1892, p. 852. 


other over long distances, both in length and 
breadth. There are in the British Islands alone 
instances of joints a few feet apart cutting in parallel 
lines through whole mountain masses, the space 
between two nearly adjacent joints being eroded 
into a deep fissure. These remarkable joints are 
very strikingly exhibited in the mountain ground 
between Bantry and Kenmare Bogs in the south- 
west of Ireland. On the shores of Newfoundland 
are large exposures of granite having a width of 
several yards between them and running parallel for 
considerable distances. The beautiful red granite 
of the Island of Mull is also remarkable for the 
persistence of its master-joints, so that blocks of 
great length are removed entire. 

Earth-fractures such as these are at present on 
a much smaller scale than the Mars-fractures or 
“canals” now under consideration. But the sig- 
nificance of these terrestrial rock-fractures (perhaps 
now in their ine:pient condition) has been well 
stated by Mr. G. A. Lebour, r.c.s., professor of 
geology in the Durham College of Science. “ Mere 
fractures such as we meet with in our own planet 
could, of course, not be seen from any con 
siderable distance, and if the circumstances of 
denudation were the same in Mars as with us, the 
‘canals’ could certainly not be the representatives 
of our usually hidden and featureless earth cracks. 
There seems, however, to exist, in the extraordinarily 
rapid melting of gigantic icefields described by Prof. 
Norman Lockyer, some evidence of denuding power 
in Mars on a scale enormously larger than is the 
case with us. Earth-fractures—and, for the matter 
of that, Mars-fractures too —-must, many of them, be 
lines of weakness along which denudation acts 
more freely than elsewhere, and if this denudation 
be phenomenal and cataclysmic, as appears to be 
likely in Mars, wide valleys or channels capable of 
being distinguished at great distances would soon 
be scoured out along them.” 

It must further be remembered that the contrac- 
tion of rocks which is so fruitful in joints and fissures 
may be expected to increase with the age of the 
planet and the increasing desiccation of its surface. 
Our knowledge of the adolescent condition of other 
worlds is of course very limited, but in the case of 
planets which have such an undoubted community 
of physical conditions as the Earth and Mars, while 
the meteorological and erosive agencies are so 
obviously of the same order, it may be defini- 
tively inferred that the geologist will in future be 
the chief interpreter of the “canals” of Mars, 


THE SURINAM TOAD. 


The Surinam toad, a preserved specimen of whicle 
may be seen in the Natural History Museum 
of South Kensington, is named after the place of 
its discovery, Surinam in South America. No 
other animal known to zoology has so remarkable 
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a method of preserving and nursing its young 
in their earlier stages. ‘The back of the female is 
covered with a soft skin, and in the breeding 
season it develops cavities which give to the whole 
surface a honeycombed appearance. In course 
of time there is found in each of these cavities a 
young toad undergoing its metamorphosis. Inas- 
much as all frogs and toads are developed from 
eggs—the “spawn” with which our pools and 
ditches are so often filled in the month of March—it 
was evident to observers that each cavity had con- 
tained an egg, and naturally enough the question 
arose how did the egg get into this extraordinary 
position. It could not be deposited there by the 
mother, for there is no passage from the egg- 
producing structures in her body to the cavities. 
At present there is only one explanation offered. 
There is every reason to believe that as soon as 
the maternal toad lays her eggs, the male places 





SURINAM TOAD. 


(From “ Guide to the Galleries of Reptiles and Fishes in the Depart- 
ment of Zoology of the British Museum (Natural History).’) 


them in the back of the female in the little cavities 
in question. In due course the eggs are hatched, 
and the tadpole state is completed in the cavities. In 
some eighty days or so, sixty or seventy young ones 
poke out their heads and limbs, as shown in our 
illustration, and jump off their mother’s back in 
the perfect condition. It is only right to say that 
the process of placing the egg in the mother’s back 
has not been actually observed ; but the inference 
seems to be justified by observation of the habits 
of other kinds of toads, and the fact that the males 
often take the eggs from the mother and carry 
them about in their own custody to preserve them 
against enemies. Among fishes the same habit 
may be observed, notably in the case of the pipe- 
fishes. In one genus of this family the male has 
a marsupial pouch, in which the eggs are placed 
and hatched, the mother thus being relieved of 
duties usually incumbent on her sex. 

The Surinam toad is scientifically known as 
Pipa Americana. ‘The special means taken by the 


parents to preserve their young in the more helpless 
stages of infancy seems to point to numerous 
enemies. ‘They are surrounded by a host of foes : 
snakes, birds, fish, and other animals. In our own 
more temperate regions similar predatory creatures 
feed on frog-spawn, and thus keep down an excess 
of batrachian life. In the case of the Surinam 
toad the extermination of the species would be 
much more imminent but for the existence of the 
special protective instinct we have described, the 
eggs only numbering some eighty to a hundred, 
whilst in the case of ordinary toads and frogs they 
number many thousands. In the latter case there 
is obviously a large margin for waste, or, in other 
words, a food-supply for other animals //us the 
residuum for continuing the species, whilst in the 
former the economy of spawn demands specially 
protective arrangements. The case is certainly 
one of the most remarkable of the higher forms of 
instinct for the preservation of the species. 

It should be added that the Surinam toad is 
now found in French Guiana, in the Island of 
Granada, and other sub-tropical areas, in addition 
to the place which gave it its distinctive name. 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRICITY : UTILISING THE ETHER. 


The promise of electrical communication between 
two distinct points without the agency of an inter- 
vening wire is being fulfilled with startling rapidity 
and almost incredible success. The wonderful 
capacity of the invisible electric energy for leaping 
across a gulf of air miles in width, and unerringly 
delivering its message, is almost daily enlarging its 
functions. Inductive electricity, as it is called, 
which thus finds the atmospheric air or the ether 
a sufficient conductor for its purposes, was a few 
years since but little more than a theorem of the 
laboratory and the class-room, has now become a 
momentous fact in civilisation and commerce. It 
is only four years since we recorded as a remarkable 
triumph the feat of telegraphing to and from rail- 
way trains in motion by a parallel telegraph line. 
In this instance, it may be remembered, the electric 
message jumped across a distance of some twelve 
feet, without any connecting wire, and this achieve- 
ment on the Le High Valley Railway was the 
theme of considerable jubilation throughout the 
American continent.' ‘To-day English electricians 
at Cardiff and elsewhere are easily transmitting 
electric messages across a wireless distance of three 
miles, without any sign of approaching the limits 
of the electric function in this direction. 

Theoretically, the sympathetic action of one 
electric wire upon another placed some distance 
from it, and known as the induced current, dates 
back to the time of Faraday, but its utilisation has 
been a much more recent matter. Although there 
have been many workers in this promising field, it 
is tothe experiments made by Mr. W. H. Preece, 
F.R.S., Chief engineer and electrician to the Post 
Office, that we are more immediately indebted for 
authentic results. The telephonic arrangements in 
London streets, where the electric wires of the 
various commercial agencies are inevitably parallel 


1 ‘* Leisure Hour,” 1888, p. 63. 
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to one another, have for some time past been per- 
forming feats in inductive electricity by no means 
contemplated by the Post Office or other public 
services ; and the fact that it is often possible to 
hear in one telephone circuit a conversation which 
is being carried on in another inevitably lowers the 
value by destroying the privacy of the telephone. 
An alternating current in one wire is reproduced 
by the subtle sympathetic action known as induc- 
tion in another adjacent wire, and the extreme 
delicacy of the telephone has rendered such dis- 
turbances audible at very considerable distances. 
A single instance may be mentioned. Signals sent 
through telegraphic circuits underground, below 
the London foot-pavements, have been read on 
telephone circuits above the house-tops, eighty feet 
away. Mr. Preece brought the first observed 
instance of this kind before the British Association ; 
and in subsequent papers he was able to trace 
similar disturbances to currents which were being 
transmitted at distances of more thana mile. ‘These 
important discoveries did not lead simply to a 
rectification of the telephone, they carried the 
mind on to the astonishing possibilities of commu- 
nicating across indefinitely wide air spaces without 
the agency of intervening wires, and the momentous 
impression made on the mind of Mr. Preece himself 
was seen in the fact that in 1887 he read a paper 
on the subject before the Manchester meeting of 
electrical engineers, in which he emphatically 
affirmed that “the distance through which com- 
munication can be maintained between ship and 
ship, between lightship and shore, between 
islands and the mainland, between the defenders 
insideand those outside a beleaguered city, becomes 
simply a question of calculation.” The prompt and 
energetic manner in which Mr. Edison in America 
took up Mr. Preece’s suggestions and worked them 
out with his own ingenuity, has already been illus- 
trated in these pages.' 

The great importance of the discovery as bearing 
in the first instance on an easy method of commu- 
nicating between the sea-coast and lightships, 
led Mr. Preece to obtain the sanction of the Post- 
master-General and the Treasury for experiments 
in which he is still employed. He proposed to 
conduct them in three different methods—first by 
running a wire along the shore on light poles for a 
distance of about a mile, and a second wire from 
stem to stern of the ship, the two acting upon each 
other inductively through the intervening space ; 
secondly, by suspending a short line over the side 
of the ship, so that it may dip into the sea in the 
direction of the end of the shore line, to work by 
conduction through the sea; and thirdly, by 
running out a light cable from the shore to the 
ship, terminating in a coil at the bottom of the sea, 
near the ship, but not attached to it, while another 
coil is placed on board. 

The experiments by the first method have been 
carried to a successful issue within the last few 
weeks. The shore wire was erected. along the 
Welsh coast, commencing at Lavernock Point, a 
little south of Cardiff, and proceeding for a mile 
in the direction of Lavernock House. The light- 
ship was represented for the occasion by the island 

1 “ Leisure Hour,” 1892, p. 494. 


of Flat Holme, in the Bristol Channel, and the 
line there erected, parallel to the first and three 
miles distant from it, was about half a mile long. 
The shore line was furnished with a powerful 
generator at Lavernock Point, and the island line 
with a sounder to receive the messages. The 
result was a brilliant and unqualified success. ‘The 
words despatched into the mainland wire were 
heard on the island with perfect distinctness. A 
communication was thus established between these 
two points, distant three miles from each other, of 
a kind which would be absolutely independent of 
light or darkness, of wind or storm, of fog or rain. 

Curiously enough, whilst Mr. Preece’s experi- 
ments were proceeding on the South Wales coast, 
similar attempts, though on a smaller scale, and 
through water instead of air, were being made quite 
independently and without his knowledge at the 
Isle of Wight. So early as the year 1887 the late 
Mr. Willoughby Smith carried out experiments with 
the object of communicating electricity through an 
intervening space of water, with lighthouses, light- 
ships, and other vessels. ‘These have been re- 
newed during the last few months, and have been 
attended with very satisfactory results. In this case 
the communication desired was between the Needles 
lighthouse and the shore. Accordingly an ordi- 
nary submarine cable has been laid in Alum Bay 
to within sixty yards of the Needles Rock, where 
it terminates with its copper conductor attached 
toasmall anchor. ‘This anchor is in five and a half 
fathoms at dead low water, and is quite free from 
any action of the waves. The shore end of the 
cable is attached to the signalling instruments, 
whilst to establish the circuit a simple earth plate 
is immersed in the water close to the shore. On 
the lighthouse rock two strong bare wires dip into 
the sea about ten yards apart ; these two wires are 
in connection with the signalling instruments in the 
lighthouse. ‘Thus through the intervening space of 
sixty yards of water the men on the rock can call 
the attention of those on shore, or vice versd, by 
means of an electric bell, and communication can 
be established by means of a single Leclanché 
battery cell. 

Such, then, are two examples of the newly- 
applied science of utilising the induced current, 
and sending messages from point to point without 
the agency of intervening wires. The closing 
months of the year 1892 witnessed easy communi- 
cation with a receiving instrument three miles from 
the operator, and connected with him only by 
the ether which occupies interstellar space. How 
far this method of utilising induced currents may 
in time be supplemented or superseded by Hertz’s 
marvellous experiments—the generation of electric 
waves of known magnitude meeting in a focus upon 
a receiving instrument—remains to be seen. Even 
with the method which Mr. Preece is now engaged 
in developing it seems not improbable that 
definiteness of wave-length may prove to be an 
element of great value in obtaining the most 
efficient induction. Finally, whatever else the 
ether may be, it would seem from these experiments 
to be substantial enough to form a bridge for 
carrying the electric energy across miles of what 
we are too apt to call empty space. 

20 
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N the recent official report upon the British 
autumn manceuvres of 1891, a recommendation 
is made for the abolition of the cocked hats 

worn by general and Staff officers. If this is 
carried into effect, the last vestige of the head-dress 
which, for nearly two centuries, was universally 
worn by the British soldier will have disappeared 
from the army. 

The cocked hat had its origin in the broad- 
brimmed beaver which came into vogue in the 
reign of Charles 1., so familiar to us as the head- 
dress of the dashing Cavaliers. It continued in use 
for a lengthy period. In the time of James 11 one 
side of the brim was looped up, and, divested of its 
plumes, it was almost identical with the South 
African head-dress well known to readers of the 
* Daily Graphic” in the illustrations of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill's trip to Mashonaland. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century 
the whole of the hat-brim was fastened triangular- 
wise to the crown. This “cock” continued in 
vogue for about seventy years. On the accession 
of George 1. the “ black cockade” of the House of 
Hanover was worn on the hat, and still appears on 
that of the present time. This cockade appeared on 
our military head-gear for a long period after the 
abolition of the hat as worn regimentally, but it 
was gradually superseded by gorgeous, but utterly 
unmeaning, inventions of the military tailor. In 


EVOLUTION OF 


THE COCKED HAT. 


Ne Cobed hat of Oe gS 


Present aay . 


most of the Continental armies cockades of the 
national colours are still worn on the head-gear ; 
but with us it appears only on the cocked hats of the 
staff, and the hats of the liveried servants of those 
who are entitled to the distinction. 

About 1770 the “cock” of the hat was altered 
to one more resembling the present shape ; some 
regiments, as a mark of distinction, received 
authority to wear feather plumes of various colours 
in their hats in addition to the cockade (hence the 
expression “a feather in hiscap”). At the “ fin de 
sitcle ” the hat attained colossal proportions, and a 
red and white plume became universal. , 

In 1800 the infantry soldiers’ hats were superseded 
by felt shakos ; the officers, however, continued to 
wear the hat, but placed it “fore and aft” on the 
head instead of, as formerly, “ broadside on.” 

In 1807 the cocked hat was greatly reduced in 
size, and worn only by general and staff officers. 
Its proportion increased again shortlyafter Waterloo, 
and so remained until the Crimean epoch, 1855, 
when the present smart-looking hat, familiar to 
military sightseers on the heads of stately generals 
and dashing A.D.C.’s, came into use. 

With the great range and accuracy of the arms 
of the present day the cocked hat is considered to 
render its wearers too conspicuous, and is probably 
doomed, at least for wear on the field of battle or 


manceuyre. 
R. SIMKIN. 
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THE WORLD'S SHOW AT CHICAGO, 


N October 21, 1892, the gooth anniversary of 
the landing of Columbus on the shores of 
the New World, there was the imposing 

ceremony of the dedication of the World’s Show 
at Chicago. On that occasion there were seats 
reserved for no fewer than 15,000 distinguished 
visitors, including 1,500 newspaper proprietors and 
editors, and 110,000 seats were set apart for other 
“invited guests.” Immediately in front of the 
platform, seats with desks were provided for about 
800 reporters of the proceedings of the three days 
over which the formal opening was to extend. 
Dedication speeches, and special music, with many 
other attractions, filled the programme. All these 
events were duly reported; and there will be 
throughout the period of the exhibition a succes- 
sion of articles in ten thousand journals, descriptive 
of the buildings and of the contents of the World’s 
Fair. 

It would be out of place to give in this magazine 
any details of what the Press, with its numerous 
special correspondents, will report. But a general, 
view of the site of the buildings, and of the city 
where the Show is to be held, may be useful to our 
readers, to prepare them for the voluminous reports. 

Chicago, as all know, is situated near the southern 
end of the western shore of Lake Michigan, one of 
the vast inland seas of North America. ‘The site of 
the exhibition is in Jackson Park, a space of nearly 
six hundred acres, fronting the Lake for about a 
mile and a half. Most of this Park was, until 
chosen as the site of the exhibition, a vast area of 
dead level, with scanty vegetation, and devoid of 
any buildings. By energetic and skilful art the 
whole space has been covered with a series of 
structures, some of them of much architectural 
beauty as well as of prodigious dimensions. In 
size they exceed all previous attempts in the Old 
World or in the New ; but there are many who 
will remember with fonder pleasure the majestic 
simplicity of our own Hyde Park Exhibition of 
1851. 

Every effort which enterprise and art could 
make have contributed to the unprecedented dis- 
play of 1893. Lakes and canals have been formed, 
and a long pier projecting into the Lake for 2,500 
feet, with harbours and landing-places, give a novel 
aspect to the scene. It is a strange union of 
land and water, the various buildings being di- 
vided yet united by the lagoons which intersect 
the Park, giving the idea of an American Venice 
on a colossal scale. ‘The landscape gardener’s art 
has made the most of the rude soil of the Park. 
All manner of flowers and shrubberies and green 
lawns refresh the eye when fatigued with inspect- 
ing the wonders gathered within the walls of the 
Various buildings. 

The “grand court ” is a quadrangle, about 2,000 
feet long and 700 feet broad, stretching from the 


pier on the Lake inland across two-hirds of the 
Park. The most imposing architectural structure 
is the Administration Building, covering an acre, 
where all the official bureaus are situated. ‘The 
“dome” is the highest point in the whole range of 
buildings, rising 275 feet, and, in the interior, 
nearly 200 feet from the pavement ; wider bya few 
feet than the dome of St. Paul's, but lower by the 
height of the lantern and cross. We almost forgot 
to mention the railway station within the grounds, 
the largest in America, as it would need be for 
including the termini of all the railroads bringing 
crowds from every region of the United States. 
What the number of passengers that can be thus 
brought into the Show we cannot yet imagine ; but 
as long ago as 1870, we know that the average 
number of trains arriving at and leaving the depots 
of the twelve main lines converging at Chicago was 
250 daily throughout the year. In 1850 the first 
railroad was laid with forty miles of track ; twenty 
years after, there were more than forty different 
railroads having direct communication with the 
ity. 

This leads us to remind our readers that the 
whole city is itself of recent existence. — Illinois 
State was only admitted into the Union in 1818, 
At that time the chief towns were Kaskaskia, 
Cahokia, Shawneetown, Edwardsville, and Vandalia, 
“the seat of government.” Chicago was not even 
mentioned in the large work, in two quarto volumes, 
on the “ History and ‘Topography of the United 
States,” by J. Howard Hinton, M.A., assisted by 
eminent men in America and England, published 
in London in 1832. 

The story of the rise and progress of Chicago is 
a chapter of romance. Its name did not appear 
on the best maps of America at that time. It is 
not found in the Atlas of the Society for the Dif 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, issued in 1831. In 
earlier French maps there is a little creck, marked 
Chicaque, entered by a small exploring party from 
Canada in the days of Louis xiv. Father Henne 
pin and M. La Salle afterwards visited Lake 
Mjchigan ; but we hear no more of this region till 
the beginning of the present century, when a tract 
of land six miles square was bought from 
Indian tribes “ at the mouth of the Chicago river.” 
On this ground a fort was built for the protection 
of traders. This was Fort Dearborn, a rough 
block-house, round which squatted a few white 
traders, Indians, and half-breeds. In August 1812, 
when the war with Great Britain broke out, this fort 
was abandoned. ‘The provisions and stores were 
distributed among the Indians, but the gunpowder 
and the “ fire-water” were thrown into the Lake. 
This so exasperated the Indians that they mas 
sacred the whole of the retreating traders and 
settlers, 

Fort Dearborn was rebuilt and reoccupied in 
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1816, at the close of the war. There were in sub- 
sequent years frequent hostilities with Indian tribes, 

in one of which a famous chief, Black Hawk, was 

taken prisoner, and the Indians were removed 

beyond the Mississippi. 

In 1829 an official surveyor was sent to prospect, 
and to lay out a town near Fort Dearborn, which 
was to be abandoned as no longer necessary. ‘The 
only white settlers at that time were John Kenzie, 
from: Detroit, his son-in-law Dr. Woolcott, Indian 
Agent, and a few fur traders living in log cabins 
west of the river. The first map, from Mr. James 
Thompson's official survey, bears date August 3, 
1830. The first religious services on record were 
held in the following winter in the Fort, conducted 
by Mark Noble, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The first tax list and the first treasurer's 
report date from 1832. In the same year the first 
street began to be laid out, and the first Sunday- 
school opened, attended by thirteen children. The 
first postmaster was appointed in 1833, and 
on November 26 of the same year the first news- 
paper was started, “‘ The Democrat,” edited by John 
Calhoun. 

Not till 1837, the year when Queen Victoria 
began to reign, was a formal city charter granted 
and the first municipal election held, W. B. Ogden 
being chosen mayor. ‘The first State Census, 
taken in July 1837, showed a population of 3,989 
whites, of whom 516 were under five years of aye, 
77 coloured people, and 104 sailors belonging to 
vessels on the Lake, making a total of 4,170. 

What the rate of progress has since been, both 
in size of the city and in population, and all sorts 
of statistics, this is not the place to show. Already 
the second city of the New World for population, 
Chicago boasts of outstripping New York itself in 
the next Census, and becoming the greatest city in 
the States. 

The writer saw it in 1870, before “the Great 
Fire,” one of the many calamities which have failed 
to check the steady progress of this wonderful 
city. The growth is not American only or chiefly, 
for multitudes of emigrants have flocked there 
from every country of Europe. But the wealth 
and enterprise, the culture and the government, are 
still in native hands, more than they are in New 
York, where the Irish of ‘Tammany Hall have 
overruled American institutions. 

On the day after the Great Fire, when the whole 
city appeared to be in ruins—as many houses being 
destroyed and as many families made homeless as 
in London’s Great Fire—the Chicago newspapers 
were issued as usual, and the words of one of these 
journals expressed the prevailing feeling of the com 
munity. ‘The words are worthy of remembrance : 
“In the midst of a calamity without parallel in the 
world’s history, looking upon the ashes of thirty 
years’ accumulation, the people of this once beauti- 
ful city have resolved that Chicago shall rise again. 
. . « The losses we have suffered must be borne ; 
but the place, the time, and the men are here, to 
commence at the bottom and work up again ; not 
at the bottom cither, for we have credit in every 
land, and the 
Chicago to help us. 

what is left, and we shall come out all right. 


let us all cheer up, save 
The 





experience of one building of 
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worst isalready over. Ina few days all the dangers 
will be past, and we can resunie the battle of life 
with Christian faith and Western grit. Let us all 
cheer up.” 

Such was the spirit which animated the people, 
and with this spirit there is no fear of the future 
of Chicago. Let the people only maintain their 
“ American institutions,” their Common School 
system, and their love of liberty and of law, and, 
we would add, of the Bible, and Chicago may 
become the greatest city of the New World, not- 
withstanding the hordes of anarchists and atheists 
who are the disturbers of every commonwealth. 

A table is given in the “Times” of upwards of 
twenty buildings and their respective annexes, with 
their dimensions, cost, and various details, archi- 
tectural and financial. The whole space, of 
hundreds of acres, is covered with groups of 
building, irregular and unsymmetrical, but affording 
a wonderful outline of domes, towers, minarets, and 
other sky-cleaving constructions. ‘The “Times” 
special correspondent says: It will be seen from 
these descriptions that the respective buildings are 
attractive as well as colossal, and of themselves 
make a most noble display. In the aggregate they 
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are estimated as taking 75,000,000 feet of timber 
in construction, representing ten square miles of 
forests, and also 20,000 tons of structural iron and 
steel. They are all of them covered with the compo- 
sition of plaster, cement, and hemp, or s#milar fibre, 
known as “staff.” The amount of this work upon 
them is equal to covering the wall of a four-storey 
building fifteen miles long. ‘The sculpture and 
decorations on the buildings are also chiefly of 
“staff,” being first modelled in clay. There are 
altogether on the grounds and buildings 48 
sculptured groups, and 103 other figures, all of 
heroic size. The chief statue is the “ Republic,” 
Go feet high and standing on a pedestal 4o feet 
high, at the entrance to the Basin, costing £5,000. 
The buildings and grounds are to be lighted by 
5,000 electrical arc lights and 93,000 incandescent 
lights, there being 17,000 horse-power provided for 
electric lighting out of the 24,000-horse power in 
the machinery building. This is ten times the 
electric-lighting power provided at the last Paris 
Exposition, the whole electrical plant costing 
£200,000. Thus the Fair in all its departments is 
on the grand scale upon which the ambitious city 
of Chicago delights in doing everything. 
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Baron de Lesseps and Lieutenant Thomas Waghorn, 
R.N.—The eminent and venerable Baron de Lesseps has 
fallen into trouble in his old age, through the failure of the 
l’anama Canal Scheme. Nature has proved too strong for 
his genius and industry to overcome the terrible difficulties 
of the undertaking. But we must never forget the triumph of 
his achievements in making the Suez Canal and opening the 
overland route to India. He was generous also in ascribing 
the chief honour in that undertaking to the real pioneer of 
the overland route, Lieutenant Waghorn. At a banquet 
given in Paris in 1883, on the completion of the canal, the 
Baron said: ‘ Great is the honour that falls to me this day. 
I would be less than a man did I take to myself the full 
measure of the eulogies that have been passed upon me and my 
work. I would be unworthy of the position for a moment 
(id I fail to mention the name of Lieutenant Thomas 
Waghorn, of the naval service of Her Majesty the Queen 
of England. He it was who first conceived the idea ; it was 
his indomitable courage and perseverance that led me to 
prove its practicability. I am pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to proclaim the noble qualities of that much under- 
rated gentleman ; but he was in advance of his age, and the 
very plans that were scoffed at when first mooted are those 
which, in my position as engineer of the works, I have been 
enabled to carry through.” 

_In response to this testimony of Baron de Lesseps, the 
‘lirectors of the Suez Canal Company erected a statue at the 
Suez end of the Canal, bearing this inscription: ‘* To the 
memory of the generous though unfortunate man who was 
the initiator and chief pioneer of the great Egyptian mari- 


time international transit, completed with the canal of the 
two seas,” 


_ A Doctor Outwitting Himself.—M. Neélaton, the cele- 
brated physician, attended the child of a wealthy French 


lady, who was so grateful for the recovery of her boy, that 
she determined to give a more than customary fee for his 
attendance. As he was taking leave, on his final visit, the 
grateful mother handed to the doctor a handsomely em- 
broidered pocket-book, which she said she had worked with 
her own hands, Nelaton bowed stiffly, and said, ‘* Madam, 
the pocket-book is quite a work of art, and I admire it 
exceedingly ; but my fee is 2,coo francs.” ‘* Not more?” 
she replied ; and taking the pocket-book back, she removed 
from it five 1,000 franc notes, and handed two of them to 
the doctor, bowing stiffly in her turn, and, replacing the other 
three notes in the rejected pocket-book, she retired, -—Gossip 
of the Century, 


Co-operative Industries.—At the Church Congress at 
Folkestone, a statement was made as to the progress of co- 
operation in England. There are at present going on on this 
principle watch factories at Coventry, ironworks at Keighley, 
padlock works at Walsall, mat makers’ at Long Melford, 
printing works in London, Manchester, Edinburgh, and 
Newcastle, boot-making concerns at Leicester, Wollaston, 
and other places, bookbinding in Bloomsbury, worsted at 
Bradford, and hosiery at Leicester. There had been 
failures ; but tangible results could be pointed to. The 
fustian factory at Hebden Bridge was a striking as well as 
a typical example. Two hundred men and women find 
employment in it, and they are as happy a community of 
workers as one could wish to see. Retail stores, conducted 
on the true co-operative principle, are to be found now 
dotted over the whole of the United Kingdom. Some dis- 
tribute to all concerned an annual profit of 20 per cent. on 
the turnover, and others only manage to pay their way. 
The main supplies for these retail distributive stores come 
from large co-operative wholesale stores—one in London, 
another in Manchester, another in Glasgow. Here are some 











of their figures for the past year : Received for goods sold 
during the year 1891, 448,571,786; total net profit made 
during the year 1891, 44,774,030; number of members, 
1,191,369. The socicty possesses a fleet of six magnificent 
modern steamers, and do their own importing. Not one 
penny is squandered in advertisement, nor are any artificial 
ways ever resorted to of booming the idea. Each store 
usually sets aside 2} per cent. of the profits for educational 
work, and any progress got by other means was not worth 
having. Nine years ago there was started a special company 
of women called the ‘** Women’s Co-operative Guild.” 
Last July, at Manchester, it held its first congressional 
festival to commemorate the establishment of the hundredth 
branch of the guild, and it now numbered over four thousand 
genuine members, 


Charles Reade and Charles Mathews. In the ‘Gossip 
of the Century,” the following amusing letters are quoted 
from Charles Reade the novelist and Charles Mathews the 
actor. Reade, not finding his name on the ‘free list” at 
the door of Drury Lane Theatre, and being refused admission, 
thus wrote to Mathews : 

** Dear Sir, —I was stopped the other night at the door of 
Drury Lane Theatre by people whom I remember to have 
seen at the Lyceum under your reign. This is the first time 
such an affront was put upon me in any theatre where I 
have produced a play, and is without precedent when an 
affront is not intended. As I never forgive an affront, I am 
not hasty to suppose one intended. It is very possible that 
this was done inadvertently, and the present stage-list may 
have been made out without the older claims being examined. 
Will you be so kind as to let me know at once whether this 
is so; and if the people who stopped me at the stage-door 
are yours, will you protect the author of ‘ Gold,’ etc., from 
any repetition of such annoyance ?—I am, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, 

‘CHARLES READE,” 


This is as characteristic an illustration of Keade’s vanity 
as the reply is an admirable specimen of Charles Mathews’s 
wit :— 

** Dear Sir,—If ignorance be bliss on general occasions, 
on the present it certamly would be folly to be wise. I am 
happy, therefore, to be able to inform you that Iam ignorant 
of your having produced a play at this theatre; ignorant 
that you are the author of ‘Gold,’ etc. ; ignorant of the 
merits of that play ; ignorant that your name has been erased 
from the stage-door list ; ignorant that it had ever been on 
it ; ignorant that you had presented yourself for admittance ; 
ignorant. that it had been refused; ignorant that such 
refusal was without precedent ; ignorant that, in the people 
who stopped you, you recognised the persons lately with me 
at the Lyceum ; ignorant that the doorkeeper was ever in 
that theatre; ignorant that you never forgave an affront ; 
ignorant that any had been offered ; ignorant of when, how, 
or by whom the stage-list was made out; and equally 
ignorant by whom it was altered. Allow me to add that I 
am quite incapable of offering any discourtesy to a gentleman 
I have barely the pleasure of knowing. I have, moreover, 
no power to interfere with Mr. Smith’s arrangements or dis- 
arrangements; and with this unreserved admission of 
ignorance, incapacity, and impotence, believe me, yours 
faithfully, 

*C, J. MATHEWS,” 


Russian Literature.—For comparison with our own 
annual returns of literary publications, there is interest in 
the report recently circulated about Russian literature. An 
analysis has been prepared by the Russian bibliographer 
Pavlenkoff of the works published in Russia during the year 
1891. It seems that-—excluding Finland—there appeared 
in Russia 9,053 books and pamphlets, with an aggregate 
sale of 29,000,000 copies. Of these 6,588, with a total of 
23,000,000 copies, were in the Russian language, 840 in the 
Polish, 393 in German, 380 in Hebrew, and 219 in Lettisch. 
One of the most popular forms of literature in Kussia seems 
tu be calendars, of which 229 were published, many of them 
having editions of upwards of 500,000. The most notable 
event in the Russian book world during this period was the 
expiration of the copyright of Lermontoff’s works, in con- 
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sequence of which 92 editions of them appeared, having a 
total sale of upwards of 1,000,000 copies. The largest 
class of publications was that of educational works, to the 
number of 574, exceeding de/les-dettres by 65. The third 
largest section was that of medical works. More than a 
third of the whole amount of Russian literature appeared in 
St. Petersburg alone. 


Mungo and Shoddy.—The danger of introducing cholera 
and other infectious diseases by the importation of ‘ Rags,” 
is now attracting attention. The generic term for all such 
importations at the Custom Houses is Rags, whether to be 
used in cloth or paper factories. There is no doubt that 
disease is liable to come in the bales of foul material im- 
ported from abroad. There is no remedy to be relied on, 
save the disinfection, at the port of entry, under direction of 
medical officers of health, cf all such bales, by subjecting 
the contents to thorough steaming, at 260° of Fahrenheit. 


An article on the subject appeared in the ‘* Times” of 


December 9, 1892. The writer concluded with an amusing 
reference to the terms shoddy and mungo. The origin of 
the word ‘* shoddy” is lost in obscurity. That of ** mungo” 
is said to be due to a phrase of its inventor, who, when a 
sceptical friend told him that his process ‘* would never go,’ 
answered, ‘* Yaw, mon, but it mun go.” The last words 
were remembered when the process became a success, and 
thus its author’s ‘‘ virtuous obstinacy ” is said to have given 
a name to a substance which is at the base of a considerable 
industry. , 


Intermediate Agents in Nature.—In Paley’s ‘ Natural 
Theology,” a book of delightful interest as well as conclusive 
reasoning, he says concerning the creation and variation of 
living beings, ‘*‘ No arguments which we are in possession of 
exclude the ministry of subordinate agents. If such there 
be, they act under a presiding controlling will, because they 
act, according to certain general restrictions, by certain general 
rules, and, as it should seem, upon » general plan ; but still 
such agents, and different ranks and classes and degrees of 
them, may be employed.” 

I remember Professor Huxley at one of the evening 
meetings of the British Association (at Bradford I think it 
was) exhibiting a number of specimens of minute animal 
organisms, and then, with the pompous solemnity of an 
agnostic philosopher, saying, as he pointed to the glass 
vessels on the lecture table: ‘* Now there are only two ways 
of accounting for the existence of these varieties of structure: 
either they have developed by natural laws, or you must 
suppose the Almighty has been busying himself with the 
creation of these minute living beings.” The Professor's 
purpose evidently was to ridicule the idea of creation as 
distinguished from evolution. The idea of intermediate 
agents, to which Paley refers, was not suggested, or was 
purposely ignored. Yet why should it be impossible that 
mediate agents should be employed in nature, just as there 
are different minds engaged in the production of the in- 
numerable contrivances and productions of art? The al- 
ternative, as put by the Professor, was an irreverent and 
unworthy parenthesis in his lecture. 


Oil Painting in England in the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Centuries.—A recent article in ‘‘The Builder” 
described the building of the old Royal Chapel of St. 
Stephen. This, it appears, was erected during the reigns of 
the three first Edwards, and must when perfect have been 
to our English architecture what La Sainte Chapelle is to 
that of France. Unfortunately the sadly mutilated re 
mains of this superb building were almost entirely destroyed 
by the fire which consumed the Houses of Parliament in 
1834. The crypt or lower chapel alone escaped, but in so 
ruinous a condition as to render a thorough restoration 
necessary. 

As originally erected St. Stephen’s consisted of two 
chapels. The lower appears to have been erected by 
Edward 1, and completed by Edward 11, but the upper 
was entirely the work of Edward 111. It was decorate: 
with a profusion of carving, stained glass, and marble, 
but what was of the greatest interest of all was the series o! 
paintings with which the walls were covered, some of which 
are still to be seen in the British Museum! A great 
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number of accounts and documents concerning the building 
and decoration of the chapel are preserved, from which we 
gather that these pictures were all works of Evglish artists 
painted between the years 1351-1366. The names of many 
of the painters are known, and amongst them we find 
Barnaby, Hugh of St. Albans, Walsingham, and others, 
leaving no doubt of their nationality, and sometimes giving 
us the very locality in which they were born. 

The wages which they received are alsoknown. Barnaby 
had two shillings per day, most of the others from one 
shilling to tenpence, and the ordinary decorators, from 
ninepence to sixpence, 

The colours used seem to have been often enormously 
expensive. In one case ‘‘ The Builder” calculates that as 
as much as three times its weight in gold was paid for a 
colour called *‘synopse” ! No wonder that old paintings 
have ** stood” well when artists gave such prices for their 
colours. 

It is quite evident that these paintings were executed in 
oi/, as oil and varnish are frequently mentioned in the 





from his Majesty relative to some work which was to be 
done at the Castle. The tradesman attended of course, but 
he did not get to the Castle until after eight o'clock, at 
which hour his Majesty had his breakfast, and immediately 
afterwards took his morning ride, The tradesman could 
not see the King that day. The next morning, however, 
Mr. Dash was somewhat earlier, and when he was ushered 
in to the royal presence the King said, ‘** I desired to see you 
yesterday, Dash ; how was it that you did not come?” He 
humbly asked pardon for having heen too late. ** Ah well ! 
never mind—laid in bed too long, I suppose, eh ?— shoukin’t 
sleep so much ; six hours’ sleep are eriough for a man, seven 
for a woman, and cight for a fool ; remember that—-cight 
for a fool!” 


George III and the Roasting Jack.— Riding one day 
near Windsor, the King was overtaken by a storm, and 
being then separated from his attendants in returning from a 
hunt, he made towards a farmhouse, or rather a cottage, be 
longing to a peasant named Stiles, near Stoke. There he 
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GEORGE Ill AND THE ROASTING-JACK. 


list of materials supplied to the painters, which is an 
exceedingly interesting fact, because it shows that the art of 
painting in oil was practised in England at least one hundred 
years before the time of Van Eyck, to whom the invention 
of that method is usually ascribed. 

The work at St. Stephen’s Chapel also proves that we had 

in England, in the fourteenth’century, a school of artists equal 
toany on the continent ; and that not only in architecture 
and sculpture, but also dn painting, our English ancestors were 
able to hold their own against all comers. 
_ It is evident that even in the thirteenth century oil paint- 
ing was being executed at Westminster, but, unfortunately, 
ho portion of this work exists, so that we do not dwell 
specially upon this point ; but it may be noticed that amongst 
the list of painters employed by Edward 1, only two would 
appear to have been Italians, as all the others have English 
names, 


Early Rising.—King George 11 was always an early 
riser when in health. He had desired that one of his 
tradesmen should be sent for to receive some instructions 


dismounted, and going into the house, found a girl turning a 
goose, which hung before the fire by a string. His Majesty 
desired the girl to put his horse under the shed, which she 
consented to, but at the same time requested him to mind 
the goose. This he did; and whilst the girl was out, the 
farmer returned, and felt much astonished to see his Sove- 
reign, whom he knew by sight, thus domestically employed. 
He, however, had presence of mind to relieve the King 
without appearing embarrassed, or seeming to recognise 
him ; and on the return of his daughter he went to rub 
down the horse, while his Majesty remained in the house 
waiting the cessation of the shower, conversing with his 
usual good-nature on the mode of cooking and the advantages 
of a jack. Soon afterwards, the weather clearing up, he 
mounted and rode away. When he was gone the farmer 
perceived a. paper on the shelf, and, having opened it, found 
in it five guineas, with these words written in pencil: ‘ To 
buy a jack.” 


Oxford Botanic Garden.—A sharp critic points out an 
error in the footnote in the article on the ‘* Botanic Garden” 
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in December, where reference is made to the Regius Pro- 
fessor. This was of course a mere slip, in hasty writing, as 
every one knows that the ‘‘Sherardian Professor of Botany ” 
is the proper title, In the ‘* Statuta Universitatis 
Oxoniensis,” a beok handed to every undergraduate, all the 
facts about the various chairs and professors are stated. 
Among them will be found the most recent statutes about 
the Sherardian Professor, and also about the Sibthorpian 
Professor of Rural Economy, at present merged in that 
of Botany. From the University chest £150 is now paid 
annually to the curators for maintaining and keeping up the 
garden, and from the University chest £100 is paid annually 
to the Sherardian Professor. The present occupier of the 
Chair is S. H. Vines, M.A., of Magdalen, and the super- 
vision of the garden is one of his duties. The name 
of Sherard is also perpetuated by being given by Linnzeus 
to a genus of plants, Sherardia. 


Little Sisters of the Poor.—The Earl of Meath, who is 
unwearied in beneficent works, has written a letter express- 
ing his regret that no reference was made in the conference 
at Lambeth on ‘the duty of the Church to the aged poor,” 
to the work done in other countries by the ‘ Little Sisters 
of the Poor.” ‘It was my good fortune,” he says, ‘*two 
years ago, to see something of their labours. I am some- 
what familiar with the interior of workhouses, and I was 
forcibly struck by the contrast between the loving care 
bestowed on their charges by these devoted sisters, and the 
unsympathetic manner in which our aged paupers are often 
treated. When talking to an old man, an inmate of one of 
the French asz/es, he told me, in referring to a sister (who, 
though ill herself, was yet taking care of him), that he knew 
a crown was preparing for her above. Not a farthing does 
the faithful ‘ Petite Sceur’ receive for continuous and ex- 
hausting labour, but she has the reward that unselfish work 
must needs bring, and the love of those to whom she devotes 
her life. At that time there were 35,000 old people main- 
tained in the institutions of the ‘ Petites Sceurs des Pauvres,” 
which are scattered all over the world. So impressed was I 
with the value of their work, that it became my ardent wish 
to start a somewhat similar organisation on Protestant lines, 
with a view to train voluntary workers to take charge of 
the aged poor in workhouses.”” The proposal is an excellent 
one, and no one is better entitled to attention on such 
questions. The success of what is known as the ‘‘ Brabazon 
Employment Scheme” has been demonstrated, although it 
is directed only to the advantage of aged females. It ought 
to include males also. Many a man is able to do useful 
and profitable work, under shelter, who cannot labour out of 
doors in old age. ‘* Even highly-artistic articles have been 
executed by them. Guardians, medical men, chaplains, and 
other officials connected with unions continue to bear 
emphatic testimony to the usefulness of this very simple 
scheme.” The ‘* Brabazon” scheme for giving employment 
to aged women, in knitting and other suitable work, has 
been introduced into twenty-seven workhouses, and _ is 
capable of indefinite extension, when guardians, governors, 
and chaplains have the welfare of the poor at heart. At 
the office at 83 Lancaster Gate, established by the Countess 
of Meath, they will obtain every information and advice 
from the secretary. 


Frith’s Almshouses, Sheffield.—A correspondent at 
Sheffield sends the following note: ‘* The November number 
of the ‘ Leisure Hour,’ 1892, contains an article entitled 
*A Peaceful Retreat for Old Age,’ being in reality a short 
sketch of asylums, or rather almshouses, near Margate. I 
felt particularly interested in reading this account, inasmuch 
as we have in Sheffield a beautiful block of buildings erected 
and fully endowed by the late Mr. Mark Firth for alms- 
houses, The site chosen for this charitable purpose is 
nearly two acres in extent, and the particular spot itself is 
called Hanging Water, quite secluded from the noise and 
bustle of the town, and lying in a hollow betwixt Kanmoor 
and Fullwood, The Earl of Shaftesbury, K.c., laid the 
foundation stone on March 4, 1869, and in the following 
year the Institution was opened. There are thirty-six homes 
and a beautiful chapel, also a chaplain’s house. Each 
‘home’ consists of a good-sized, light, airy room on the 
ground floor, with sleeping chamber above and cellar and 
pantry below. Twenty-four of these houses are intended 


for single people, who receive seven shillings a week. The 
remaining twelve are for couples either married or perhaps 
sisters—these are allowed ten shillings a week ; and all the 
houses are supplied with water and gas. There are also 
twelve other pensioners who receive three shillings a week, 
The chaplain is a supernumerary minister of the Methodist 
New Connexion Society. Each morning, prayers are offere«| 
up in the chapel, and on the Sabbath one full service is con- 
ducted. Only persons who are natives of Sheffield are 
eligible for these ‘ homes,’ and they must be at least sixty 
years of age, and belong to some religious denomination, 
whether church or chapel it matters not, so that in heart and 
in life they are Christians. At this present time there are 
fifteen occupants of these lovely homes who are above 
eighty years of age, and not one bed-fast ; they are all quite 
able to walk about and take outdoor exercise. I ‘think 
sometimes the best, and as a natural consequence the 
happiest, old people in the whole world, have somehow 
clustered in this delightful spot.” 


Albert Ouvrier—Those who are old enough to re 
member the Revolution of 1848, or who have read about the 
formation of the Provisional Government formed after 
the flight of King Louis Philippe, heard much of A/lert 
Ouvrier, the representative of the working classes. Ile 
had long disappeared from public life, and he died in 
Paris near the close of 1892. Alexandre Albert was born 
in 1817, his father being a peasant. Ile was taught carving 
by an uncle in Paris, and is said to have fought in the 
Revolution of 1830. In 1840 he started a working-man’s 
paper, but continued to be an artisan, and in 1848 was in a 
button factory. Louis Blanc got him admitted to the Pro- 
visional Government, and he was elected a Deputy for Paris, 
but after the Red Republican rising of May 15, 1848, he 
was sentenced to transportation. He was confined, how- 
ever, in French prisons till the amnesty of 1859, when he 
entered the Gas Company’s service. . For many years he has 
not been heard of, and, unlike the demagogues of the present 
day, he made no money by his doctrines. 


Charles Wordsworth.—The death of the venerable Bishop 
of St. Andrews has removed a man dear to many, both for 
his historical associations and his literary memories. He 
was the second son of Christopher Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity, younger brother of the poet. A brother of the late 
bishop was the well-known Bishop of Lincoln who died in 
1885. Charles Wordsworth was in early life distinguished 
in athletic annals as well as in scholarship. He rowed in 
the Oxford eight as long ago as in 1829, and also played in 
the Oxford eleven. These events he has recorded in his 
charming volume of personal reminiscences, ‘* Annals of my 
Early Life, 1808-1846,” published in 1891. He was author 
of many works, including the “ Rudiments of Greek 
Grammar,” issued when he was a master at Winchester. 
But the most popular of his works is his admirable book on 
‘* Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible.” In 
1845 he resigned his mastership at Winchester, and was 
appointed the first Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond, in 
Scotland. In 1852 he was elected Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Dunkeld, and Dunblane, and for forty years has held with 
much honour and usefulness his position in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. The annals of his later life he has left 
unfinished, to the great regret of all who knew and loved 


him. 


Astronomical Almanack for February. 
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Asu WEDNESDAY 
New ) 4.17 P.M. 
| Orion’s belt S. 7.39 P.M. 
Twilight ends 7.12 ?.M. 
1 SUNDAY IN LENT 
upiter near ) 
Mars near ) 
Taurus S. 6.18 P.M. 
) 1 Quarter 2.14 P.M. 
Saturn rises 8.34 P.M. 
Clock before © 13m. 125. 
2 SunDay 1n LENT 
Gemini S. 9.0 P.M. 
© rises 6.49 A.M. 
[9 sets 5.37 P.M. 


Full ) 2.17 A.M. 15 

© rises 7.40 A.M. 16 

© sets 4.52 P.M. 

Mars an evening starz 

SEXAGESIMA SuNDAY 

Clock before © 14m. 21s. 

Jupiter an evening star 

2 3 Quarter 8.12 P.M. 
{Half-Quarter Day 

Sirius S. 9.19 P.M. 

Daybreak 5.31 A.M. 

Venus rises 6.39 A.M. 

SHROVE SUNDAY 

© rises 7.20 A.M. 

© sets 5.12 P.M. 
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WHAT NECESSITY 


BY L. DOUGALL, AUTHOR oF “ 


KNOWS. 


BEGGARS ALL.” 





THE YOUNG MAN WAS AN AMERICAN. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


T is upon the anniversary of feasts that a family, 

if despondent at all, feels most despondent. 

__ Soit fell out that at Christmas-time the home- 
sickness which hitherto had found its antidote in 
novelty and surprise now attacked the Rexford 
household. The girls wept a good deal. 
chid them for it sharply. Captain Rexford carried 
a solemn face. The little boys were in worse 
pickles of mischief than was ordinary. Even Mrs. 
Rexford was caught once or twice, in odd corners, 
hastily wiping away furtive tears. 

This general despondency seemed to reach a 
climax one afternoon some days before the end of 
the year. Without, the wind was blowing and 
snow was descending; inside, the housework 
dragged monotonously. The only lively people 
in the house were the little children. They were 


Sophia 


playing quite riotously in an upper room, under 
the care of the Canadian girl, Eliza; but their 
shouts only elicited sighs from Mrs. Rexford’s 
elder daughters, who were helping her to wash the 
dinner dishes in the kitchen. 

These two elder daughters had, since childhood, 
always been dressed, so far as convenient, the one 
in blue, the other in red, and were nicknamed 
accordingly. Their mother thought tt gave them 
individuality which they otherwise lacked. The 
red frock and the blue were anything but gay 
just now, for they were splashed and dusty, and 
the pretty faces above them showed a decided dis 
position to pout and frown, even to shed tears. 

The kitchen was a long, low room. The 
unpainted wood of floor, walls, and ceiling was 
darkened somewhat by time. Two square, four- 
paned windows were as yet uncurtained, except 
that Nature, with the kindness of a fairy helper, 














had supplied the lack of deft fingers and veiled the 
glass with such devices of the frost as resembled 
miniature landscapes of distant alp and nearer 
minaret. The large, square cooking-stove smoked 
a little. Between the stove and the outer door 
stood the table, which held the dishes at which 
worked the neat, quick mother and her rather 
untidy and idle daughters. 

“Really, Blue and Red!” The words were 
jerked out to conceal a sigh which had risen in- 
voluntarily. ‘This is disgraceful.” 

Her sharp brown eyes fell on the pile of dishes 
she had washed, which the two girls, who were 
both drying them, failed to diminish as fast as she 
increased it. 

“ Our cloths are wet,” said Blue, looking round 
the ceiling vaguely, as if a dry dish-towel might be 
lying somewhere on a rafter. 

“T declare ” the mother began, tapping her 
foot. But what she was going to declare was never 
known, for just then a knock at the outer door 
diverted their attention. 

However commonplace may be the moment 
after a door is opened, the moment before the 
opening is apt to be full of interest, for one can 
never know but that some cause of delightful ex- 
citement is on the other side. 

It was Blue who opened the door. She did not 
at first open it very wide, for she had learned by 
experience how much icy air could rush in, and 
the other two, watching from behind, saw her 
answering some salutation with dubious politeness. 
Then, after a moment, they saw her open it more 
widely, and with a shy but hospitable inclination of 
her pretty head—‘“ Will you walk in?” said Blue. 

The young man who immediately entered had a 
very smart appearance to eyes which had grown 
accustomed to the working garb of father and 
brother. He was, moreover, handsome to a 
degree that is not ordinary. ‘The curly hair from 
which he had lifted his fur cap was black and 
glossy as a blackbird’s plumage, and the moustache, 
which did not cover the full red lips, matched the 
hair, save that it seemed of finer and softer material. 
His brown eyes had the glow of health and good 
spirits in them. 

“Dear me!” Mrs. Rexford gave this involun- 
tary exclamation of surprise ; then she turned in- 
quiringly to the visitor. It was not in her nature 
to regard him with an unfriendly eye ; and as for 
Blue and Red, a spot of warm colour had come 
into each of their sorrowful cheeks. They were 
too well bred to look at each other or stare at the 
stranger, but there was a flutter of pleased interest 
about the muscles of their rosy lips that needed no 
expressive glances to interpret it. 

To be sure, the next few minutes’ talk rather 
rubbed the bloom off their pleasure, as one rubs 
beauty off a plum by handling ; but the plum is 
still sweet ; and the pleasure was still there, being 
composed purely of the excitement of meeting a 
young human creature apparently so akin to them- 
selves, but different with that mysterious difference 
which Nature sets between masculine and feminine 
attributes of mind and heart. 

The young man was an American. His accent 
and manner showed it. He was very mannerly. 
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He stated, without loss of time, that, hearing that 
they had lately come to the country and had some 
rooms in their house which they did not use, he had 
taken the liberty of calling to see if they could let 
him a couple of rooms. He was anxious, he said, to 
set up as a dentist, and had failed, so far, to find a 
suitable place. 

The disappointment which Blue and Red ex- 
perienced in finding that the handsome youth was 
a dentist by profession was made up for by the 
ecstasy of amusement it caused them to think of 
his desiring to set up his business in their house. 
They would almost have forgiven Fate if she had 
withdrawn her latest novelty as suddenly as she 
had sent him, because his departure would have 
enabled them to give vent to the mirth the sup- 
pression of which was at that moment a pain 
almost as great as their girlish natures could bear. 

Oh, no, Mrs. Rexford said, they had no rooms 
to let in the house. 

The stranger muttered something under his 
breath, which to an acute ear might have sounded 
like “Oh, Jemima!” but he looked so very dis- 
consolate they could not help being sorry for him 
as he immediately replied, soberly enough, “I am 
sorry. I can’t think of any place else to go, ma’am. 
I’m veal tired, for I’ve been walking this long time 
in the loose snow. Will you permit me to sit and 
rest for a time on the doorstep right outside here 
till I can think what I better do next ?” 

Blue fingered the back of a chair nervously. 

“Take a chair by the stove and rest yourself,” 
said Mrs. Rexford. She had a dignity about 
her in dealing with a visitor that was not often 
apparent in other circumstances. She added, “We 
have too lately been strangers ourselves to wish to 
turn any one weary from our door. Dry your dishes, 
girls.” 

The dignity of bearing with which she spoke to 
him altered as she threw her head backward to 
give the last command in a whispered aside. 

“TI thank you from my heart, madam.” The 
young man bowed—that is, he made an angle of 
himself for a moment. He moved the chair to 
which she had motioned him, but did not sit down. 
“Tt is impossible for me to sit,” said he, fervently, 
“while a lady stands.” 

There was a quaintness and novelty in his 
accent that made them unable to test his manners 
by any known standard. For all they knew, the 
most cultured inhabitant of Boston, New York, 
or Washington might have acted precisely in this 
way. 
“Sit down, mamma,” whispered Blue and Red, 
with praiseworthy consideration for their mother's 
fatigue ; “‘ we’ll finish the dishes.” 

The girls perceived what, perhaps, the stranger 
had already perceived, that if their mother con- 
sented to sit there was a chance of a more equal 
conversation. And Mrs. Rexford sat down. Her 
mind had been unconsciously relieved from the 
exercise of great dignity by the fact that the stranger 
did not appear to notice her daughters, apparently 
assuming that they were only children. 

“Tt is real kind of you, ma’am, to be so kind to 
me. I don’t think avy lady has seemed so kind to 
me since I saw my own mother last.” 
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He looked pensively at the stove. 

“Your mother lives in the United States, I 
suppose.” 

He shook his head sadly. “In heaven now.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Rexford ; and then ina minute, 
“T am glad to see that you feel her loss, I am sure.” 
Here she got half off her chair to poke the damper 
of the stove. “There is no loss so great as the 
loss of a mother.” 

“No, and I a/ways feel her loss most when I 
am tired and hungry ; because, when I was a little 
chap, you know, it was always when I was tired 
and hungry that I went home and found her just 
sitting there, quite natural, waiting for me.” 

Blue and Red looked at the cupboard. They 
could not conceive how their mother could refrain 
from an offer of tea. But, as it was, she gave the 
young man a sharp glance and questioned him 
further. Where had he come from? When had he 
arrived ? 

He had come, he said, from the next station on 
the railway. He had been looking there, and in 
many other places, for an opening for his work, 
and for various reasons he had now decided that 
Chellaston was a more eligie place than any. 
He had come in the early morning, and had called 
on the doctor and on Principal Trenholme of the 
College. ‘They had both agreed that there was an 
opening for a young dentist who would do his work 
well, charge low prices, and be content to live 
cheaply till the village grew richer. “It’s just what 
Z want,” he said. “I don’t seem to care much 
about making money if I can live honestly among 
kind-hearted folks.” 

“But surely,” cried Mrs. Rexford, “neither Dr. 
Nash nor Principal Trenholme suggested to you 
that Captain Rexford could give you rooms for—” 
She was going to say “pulling out teeth,” but she 
omitted that. 

The young man looked at her, evidently think- 
ing of something else. ‘ Would you consider it a 
liberty, ma’am, if I—” He stopped diffidently, 
for, seeing by his manner that he meditated imme- 
diate action of some sort, she looked at him so 
fiercely that her glance interrupted him for a 
moment, “if I were to stop the stove smoking?” 
He completed the sentence with great humility, 
evidently puzzled to know how he had excited her 
look of offence. 

She gave another excited poke at the damper 
herself, and, having got her hand blacked, wiped it 
on her coarse grey apron. ‘The diamond keeper 
above the wedding-ring looked oddly out of place, 
but not more so than the small, shapely hand that 
wore it. Seeing that she had done the stove no 
good, she sat back in her chair with her hands 
crossed upon her now dirty apron. 

“You can do nothing with it. Before we came 
to Canada no one told us that the kitchen stoves 
invariably smoked. Had they done so I should 
have chosen another country. However, as I say 
to my children, we must make the best of it now. 
There’s no use crying, there’s no use lamenting. 
It only harasses their father.” 

The last words were said with a sharp glance of 
reproof at Blue and Red. This mother never 
forgot the bringing up of her children in any one’s 


presence, but she readily forgot the presence of 
others in her remarks to her children. 

“ But you aren’t making the best of it,” said the 
visitor. With that he got up, carefully lifted an 
iron piece in the back of the stove, turned a key 
thus disclosed in the pipe, and so materially altered 
the mood of the fire that in a few moments it 
stopped smoking and crackled nicely. 

“Did you ever, mamma!” cried the girls. A 
juggler’s feat could not have entertained them 
more. 

“ Tf for a time first off you had some one in the 
house who had lived in this country, you’d get on 
first class,” said the youth. 

“ But you know, my dears,” Mrs. Rexford spoke 
to her daughters, forgetting the young man for a 
moment as before, “if I had not supposed that 
Eliza understood the stove I should have inquired 
of Principal Trenholme before now.” 

“May I enquire where you got your help?” 
asked the American. “If she was from this 
locality she certainly ought to have comprehended 
the stove.” 

“She is a native of the country.” 

* As I say,” he went on, with some emphasis, “ if 
she comes from hereabouts, or further west, she 
ought to have understood this sort of a stove ; but, 
on the other hand, if she comes from the French 
district, where they use only the common box stove, 
she would not understand this kind.” 

He seemed to be absorbed entirely in the stove, 
and in the benefit to them of having a “help,” as 
he called her, who understood it. 

“{ think she comes from the lumbering country 
somewhere near the St. Lawrence,” said Mrs. Rex- 
ford, examining the key in the stove-pipe. She 
could not have said a moment before where Eliza 
had come from, but this phrase seemed to sum up 
neatly any remarks the girl had let fall about her 
father’s home. 

“ That accounts for it! Will you be kind 
enough to let me see her? I could explain the 
mechanism of this stove to her ina few words ; 
then you, ma’am, need have no further trouble.” 

She said she should be sorry to trouble him. If 
the key were all, she could explain it. 

“ Pardon me”—he bowed again—*“ it is wo all. 
There are several inner dumpers at the back here, 
which it is most important to keep free from soot. 
If I might only explain it to the help, she’d know 
once for all. I'd be real glad to do you that 
kindness.” 

Mrs. Rexford had various things to say. Her 
speeches were usually complex, composed of a 
great variety of short sentences. She asked her 
daughters if they thought Eliza would object to 
coming down. She said that Eliza was invaluable, 
but she did not always like to do as she was asked. 
She thought the girl had a high temper. She 
tad no wish to rouse her temper ; she had never 
seen anything of it; she didn’t wish to. Per- 
haps Eliza would like to come down. Then she 
asked her daughters again if they thought Eliza 
would come pleasantly. Her remarks showed the 
track of her will as it veered round from refusal to 
assent, as bubbles in muddy water show the track 
of a diving insect. Finally, because the young 
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man had a strong will, and was quite decided as to 
what he thought best, the girls were sent to fetch 
Eliza. 

Blue and Red ran out of the kitchen. When 
they got into the next room they clasped one 
another and shook with silent laughter. As the 
door between the rooms did not shut tightly, 
they adjured one another, by dances and gestures, 
not to laugh loud. Blue danced round the table 
on her toes as a means of stifling her laughter. 
Then they both ran to the foot of the attic stair 
and gripped each other’s arms very tight by way 
of explaining that the situation was desperate, and 
that one or other must control her voice sufficiently 
to call Eliza. 

The dining-room they were in was built and 
furnished in the same style as the kitchen, save 
that here the wood was painted slate-colour and a 
clean rag carpet covered the floor. The upper 
staircase, very steep and dark, opened off it at the 
further end. All the light from a square, small- 
paned window fell sideways upon the faces of the 
girls as they stretched their heads towards the 
shadowed covert of the stairs. 

And they could not, cou/d not, speak, although 
they made gestures of despair at each other and 
mauled each other’s poor little arms sadly in the 
endeavour to prove how hard they were trying to 
be sober. 

If any one wants to know precisely what they 
were laughing at, the only way would be to become 
for a time one of two girls to whom all the world 
isa matter of mutual mirth except when it is a 
matter of mutual tears. 

Although it seemed very long to them, it was, 
after all, only a minute before Blue called in 
trembling tones, “ Fliza !” 

“ Eliza !” called Red. 

“Eliza! Eliza!” they both called, and though 
there was that in their voices which made it per- 
fectly apparent to the young man in the next room 
that they were laughing, so grand was their com- 
posure compared with what it had been before, 
that they thought they had succeeded admirably. 

But when a heavy foot was heard overhead and 
an answering voice, and it was necessary to explain 
to Eliza wherefore she was called, an audible laugh 
did escape, and then Blue and Red scampered up- 
stairs and made the communication there. 

It spoke much for the strength and calibre of 
character of the girl who had so lately come into 
this family that a few minutes later, when the three 
girls entered the kitchen, it was Eliza who walked 
first, with a bearing equal to that of the other two 
and a dignity far greater. 

The young man, who had been fidgeting with 
the stove, looked up gravely to see them enter, as 
if anxious to give his lesson ; but had any one looked 
closely it would have been seen that his acute gaze 
covered the foremost figure with an intensity of 
observation that was hardly called for if he took 
no other interest in her than as a transient pupil in 
the matter of stove dampers. 

Perhaps any one might have looked with in- 
terest at her. She was evidently young, but there 
was that in her face that put years, or at least 
experience of years, between her and the pretty 
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young things that followed her. She was largely 
made, and, carrying a dimpled child of two years 
upon her shoulder, she walked erect, as Southern 
women walk with their burdens on their heads. 
It detracted little that her gown was of the coarsest, 
and that her abundant red hair was tossed by the 
child’s restless hands. Eliza, as she entered the 
kitchen, was, if not a beautiful girl, a girl on the 
eve of splendid womanhood ; and the young man, 
perceiving this, almost faltered in his gaze, perhaps 
also in the purpose he was pursuing. The words 
of the lesson he had ready seemed to be forgotten, 
although his outward composure did not fail him. 

Eliza came near, the child upon her shoulder, 
looked at him and waited. 

“ Eliza will hear what you have to say,” said Mrs. 
Rexford. 

“Oh,” said he, and then, whatever had been the 
cause of his momentary pause, he turned it off 
with the plea that he had not supposed this to be 
“‘the—young lady who—wished to learn about the 
stove.” 

She received what he had to say without much 
appreciation, remarking that, with the exception of 
the one key, she had known it before. 

“T am sure, Eliza,” said the girls and their mother, 
“you will be glad not to have the stove smoke.” 

“Yes,” said Eliza ; but she looked more critically 
at the young man than at the stove. 

As for him, he took up his cap to go. ‘‘Good-day, 
ma’am,” he said; “I’m obliged for your hospitality. 
Ladies, I beg leave now to retire.” He made his 
bow elaborately, first to Mrs. Rexford, then in the 
direction of the girls. 

“My card, ma’am,” he said, presenting Mrs. 
Rexford with the thing he mentioned. 

Then he went out. 

On the card was printed, “Cyril P. Harkness, 
M.D.S.” 

It was growing so dark that Mrs. Rexford had 
to go to the window to read it. As she did so, the 
young man’s shadow passed below the frosted pane 
as he made his way between snow-heaps to the main 
road. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


\\ ee day Eliza went out with the little chil- 
dren. It was in the early afternoon, and the 
Eliza had an errand 


sun shone brightly. 
down the street, but every one knows that one does 
not progress very fast on an errand with a toddler 


of two years at one’s side. Besides, the object of 
taking out children is to keep them out for a while. 
Eliza sauntered, giving soothing answers to the 
little one’s treble remarks, and only occasionally 
exerting herself to keep the liveliness of her older 
charge in check. Eliza liked the children and the 
sunshine and the road. Her saunter was not an 
undignified one, nor did she neglect her duty in 
any particular ; but all the while there was an under- 
current of greater activity in her mind, and the 
under-thoughts were occupied wholly and entirely 
with herself and her own interests. 

After walking in the open road for a little while 
she came under the great elm trees that held their 
leafless limbs in wide arch over the village street. 
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Here a footpath was shovelled in the snow, on 
either side of the sleigh road. ‘The sun was throw- 
ing down the graceful lines of elm twigs on path 
and snowdrift. ‘The snow lawns in front of the 
village houses were pure and bright ; little children 
played in them with tiny sledge and snow spade, 
often under the watchful eye of a mother who sat 
sewing behind the window pane. Now and then 
sleighs passed on the central road with a cheerful 
jingle of bells. 

’ When Eliza, with the two little children, came 
to the centre of the village, it became necessary to 
cross the street. She was bound for the largest 
shop, that stood under part of the great hotel, and 
just here, opposite the hotel, there was more traffic, 
and quite a number of sleighs were passing. Eliza 
picked up the little one in her arms, and, taking 
the other child by the hand, essayed to cross. 
jut one reckons without one’s host in counting 
surely on the actions of children. Sturdy five-year- 
old baulked like a little horse, and would not come. 
Eliza coaxed in vain. A long line of draught-horses, 
dragging blue box sleighs, came slowly up the road, 
each jingling a heavy belt of bells. Five-year-old 
was frightened and would not come. Eliza, without 
irritation, but at the same time without hesita- 
tion, took it by the waist under her left arm and 
started again. She got half across before the child 
seemed thoroughly to realise what was occurring, 
and then, with head and arms in front and little 
gaitered legs behind, it began to struggle so violently 
that the young woman, strong and composed as she 
was, was brought for a minute to a standstill. 

Two men were watching her from the smoking- 
room of the hotel; the one an elderly man, the 
owner of the house, had his attention arrested by 
the calm force of character Eliza was displaying ; 
the other, the young American dentist, saw in the 
incident an excuse for interference, and he rushed 
out now to the rescue, and gallantly carried the 
little naughty one safely to the right side of the 
road. 

Eliza, recognising him, saw that he was looking 
at her with the pleasant air of an old acquaintance—- 
one, in fact, who knew her so well that any formal 
greeting was unnecessary—not that she knew any- 
thing about greetings, or what might or might not 
be expected, but she had an indistinct sense that he 
was surprisingly friendly. 

“ How’s the stove going ?” then he asked. He 
escorted her into the shop, and superintended her 
litle purchases in a good-natured, elder-brother 
fashion. That done, he carried the elder child 
across the road again, and Eliza went upon her 
way back down the long narrow pavement, with the 
children at her side. 

She had shown nothing to the young man but 
composed appreciation of his conduct. She was, 
however, conscious that he would not have been so 
kind to any girl he happened to meet. “He ad- 
mires me,” thought Eliza to herself. For all that, 
she was not satisfied with the encounter. She felt 
that she had not played her part well; she had 
heen too—had been too—she did not know what. 
She thought if she had held her head higher and 
shown herself less thankful—yes, there had been 
something amiss in her behaviour that ought to be 


corrected. She could not define what she had done, 
or ought to have done. How should she? An en- 
counter of this sort was as new to her as Mrs. Rex- 
ford’s sewing machine, which she had not yet been 
allowed to touch. Yet had she been shut up alone 
with the machine, as she was now shut up to revise 
her own conduct within herself, she would, by sheer 
force of determined intelligence, have mastered its 
intricacy to a large degree without asking aid. And 
so with this strong idea that she must learn how 
to act differently to this young man ; dim, indeed, 
as was her idea of what was lacking, or what 
was to be gained, she strove with it in no fear of 
failure. 

She raised her head as she walked, and recast 
the interview just past in another form more suited 
to her vague ideal, and again in another. She had 
a sense of power within her, that sense which power- 
ful natures have, without in the least knowing in 
what direction the power may go forth, or when 
they will be as powerless as Samson shaven. She 
only felt the power and its accompanying impulses ; 
she supposed that in all ways, at all times, it was 
hers to use. 

In a day or two Cyril Harkness met Eliza in the 
street again, and took occasion to speak to her. 
This time she was much less obliging in her man- 
ner. She threw a trifle of indifference into her air, 
looking in front of her instead of at him, and made 
as if she wished to proceed. Had this interview 
terminated as easily as the other, she would have 
been able to look back upon it with complete satis- 
faction, as having been carried on, on her part, ac- 
cording to her best knowledge of befitting dignity ; 
but, unfortunately for her, the young American was 
of an outspoken disposition, and utterly untram- 
melled by those instincts of conventionality which 
Eliza had, not by training, but by inheritance 
from her law-abiding and custom-loving Scotch 
ancestry. 

“Say,” said he, “are you mad at anything ?” 

He gained at least this much, that she instantly 
stared at him. 

“Tf you aren’t angry with me, why should you 
act crusty?” he urged. “You aren't half as 
pleasant as t’other day.” 

Eliza had not prepared herself for this free 
speaking, and her mind was one that moved 
slowly. 

“T must take the children home,” she said. “I’m 
not angry. I wasn’t pleasant that I know of.” 

“You ought to be pleasant, any way ; for I’m 
your best friend.” 

Eliza was not witty, and she really could not 
think of any answer to this astonishing assertion. 
Again she looked at him in simple surprise. 

But it was now the young man’s turn to gaze at 
the middle distance. He evidently did so pur- 
posely. 

“Well, yes, Iam ; although you don’t know it. 
There isn’t a man round Turrifs who has the least 
idea in the world where you are, or how you got 
off ; and when I twigged it I never told a word. 
Your father had been seen” (here he winked) “ near 
Dalhousie, wandering round, poor old gentleman ! 
But they won't find you unless I tell them, and I 
won't.” 
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“Won't find me unless you tell them,” repeated 
Eliza slowly, the utmost astonishment in her tone. 
“Who?” 

So vague and great was the wonder in her voice 
that he brought his eyes to interrogate hers in 
sudden surprise. He saw only simple and strong 
interest on the face of a simple and strong country 
girl. He had expected a different response and a 
different expression. 

He put his tongue in the side of his cheek with 
the air of an uncontrolled boy who has played a 
trump-card in vain. 

Say,” said he, “ didn’t you, though ?” 

“ Didn’t I?” said Eliza, and after a minute she 
said, “ What ?” 

The young man looked at her and smiled. His 
smile suggested a cunning recognition that she was 
deceiving him by pretended dulness. 

At this Eliza looked excessively offended, and, 
with her head aloft, began to push on the little 
sleigh with the baby in it. 

“Beg your pardon, miss,” he said with sudden 
humility, but with a certain lingering in his voice 
as if he could not relinquish his former idea as 
suddenly as he wished to appear to do. “ I see I’ve 
made a mistake.” 

Eliza hesitated in her onward movement. “ But 
what was it you were going to tell about me?” 
She spoke as if she had merely then remembered 
how the conversation began. 

His recantation was now complete. “ Nothing ; 
oh, nothing. ”’T'was just my fun, miss.” 

She surveyed him with earnest disapprobation. 

“You're not a very sensible young man, I’m 
afraid.” 

She said this severely, and then, with great 
dignity, she went home. 

The young man lingered for a minute or two by 
the snow piles in front of the hotel where they had 
been standing. ‘Then he went into the hotel with 
the uncertain step that betokens an undecided 
mind. When he got to the window he looked out 
at her retreating figure—a white street with this 
grey-clad, healthy-looking girl walking down it, 
and the little red box-sleigh with the baby in it 
which she pushed before her. He was quite 
alone, and he gave vent to an emphatic half- 
whisper to himself. 

“If she did it, she’s a magnificent deep one— 
a magnificent deep one.” There was profound 
admiration in his voice. 

That evening it was Mrs. Rexford who hap- 
pened to wipe the tea-things while Eliza washed 
them. 

“That young Mr. Harkness, the dentist 
Eliza. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Rexford, alert. 

“Twice when I’ve been to the shop he’s tried 
to make himself pleasant to me and the children. 
I don’t suppose he means any harm, but he’s not 
a sensible young man, I think.” 

“You're a very sensible girl, Eliza,” said Mrs. 
Rexford, with quick vigour and without any sense 
of contrast. 

“Tt doesn’t matter to me,” went on Eliza, “ for 
I don’t answer him more than I can help ; but if 
he was to talk to the other girls when they go out, 


” began 


I suppose they'd know not to notice him too 
much.” 

Mrs. Rexford was one of those people who get 
accustomed to circumstances in the time that it 
takes others to begin to wonder at them. She 
often took for granted now that Eliza would con- 
sider her daughters as entirely on a level with 
herself, but less sensible. It might not be wholly 
agreeable ; neither, to Mrs. Rexford’s mind, was it 
agreeable to have the earth covered with snow for 
four months of the year; but she had ceased 
wondering at that phenomenon a minute after she 
had first read of it in a book of travels, and all the 
ever-fresh marvel of its glossy brightness had failed 
to bring fresh comment to her lips, or to make her 
mind more familiar with the idea. In the same 
way, since she had endeavoured to teach Eliza the 
manners of a servant and failed to make the de- 
sired impression, she had accepted the girl’s posi- 
tion and character as a complex fact which, like the 
winter, had advantages and disadvantages. Mrs. 
Rexford put up with the latter, was thankful for 
the former, and wasted no more thoughts on the 
matter. 

Eliza’s last remark, however, was a subject for 
consideration, and with Mrs. Rexford consideration 
was speech. 

“Dear me!” she said. “Well!” Then she 
took a few paces backward, dish-cloth and dish still 
in hand, till she brought herself opposite the next 
room door. ‘The long kitchen was rather dark, as 
the plates were being washed by the light of one 
candle, but in the next room Captain Rexford and 
his family were gathered round a table upon which 
stood lamps giving plenty of light. 

The mother addressed the family in general. 
“The dentist,” said she, “talks to Eliza when she 
goes to the shop. Blue and Red! if he should 
speak to you, you must show the same sense Eliza 
did, and take not the slightest notice.” 

Sophia had asked what the dentist said to Eliza, 
and Mrs. Rexford had reproved the girls for laugh- 
ing, while the head of the family prepared himself 
to answer in his kindly, leisurely, and important 
way. 

“To ‘take not the slightest notice’ is, perhaps, 
requiring more of such young heads than might be 
possible. It would be difficult even for me to take 
no notice whatever of a young man who accosted 
me in a place like this. Severity, mild displeasure, 
or a determination not to speak, might be shown.” 

“Tf necessary,” said Sophia ; “ but 

“If necessary,” the father corrected himself, 
emphasizing his words with a gentle tap of his 
fingers on the table. “I only mean if necessary, 
of course.” 

“People have such easy-going ways here,” said 
Sophia. “ Don’t you think, mamma, a little ordinary 
discretion on the girls’ part would be enough? 
Blue and Red have too much sense, I suppose, to 
treat him as an equal ; but they can be polite.” 

Eliza, overhearing this, decided that she would 
never treat the young American as an equal, al- 
though she had no idea why she should not. 

Let it not be supposed that Mrs. Rexford had 
idled -over the dish she was wiping. The con- 
versation was, in fact, carried on between the 
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family in the bright sitting-room and an intermittent 
appearance of Mrs. Rexford at the door of the 
shady kitchen. Twice she had disappeared towards 
Eliza’s table to get a fresh plate and come again, 
rubbing it. 

“ Ah, girls,” she now cried, “Sophia is always 
giving you credit for more sense than I’m afraid 
you possess. No giggling, now; if this young 
fellow should happen to say ‘good morning.’ Just 
‘good morning’ in return, and pass on— nothing 
more.” 

The father’s leisurely speech again broke in and 
hushed the little babble. 

“Certainly, my dear daughters, under such 
circumstances as your mother suggests I should 
think prudence and modesty would be the virtues 
distinctly called for. To look down modestly, for 
instance, and answer the young man’s salutation 
with a little primness, and not to hesitate in your 
walk—that, I should think, is perhaps the course of 
conduct your mother means to suggest ?” 

“Tt strikes me,” said Harold, the eidest son, “a 
good deal depends on what he did say to Eliza. 
Eliza !” 

This last was a shout, and the girl responded to 
it, so that there were now two figures at the door, 
Mrs. Rexford drying the dish, and Eliza standing 
quite quietly and at ease. 

“Yes, my son,” responded Captain Rexford, 
“you are quite right ; it d@ves depend a good deal 
on what he did say to Eliza. Now, Eliza” (this 
was the beginning of a judicial inquiry), “ I under- 
stand from Mrs. Rexford that ig 

“T’ve heard all that you have said,” said Eliza. 
“T’ve been just here.” 

“Ah! Then, without any preface” (he gave a 
wave of his hand, as if putting aside the preface), 
“T might just ask you, Eliza, what this young— 
Harkness, I believe his name is—what , 

“He’s just too chatty, that’s all that’s the matter 
with him,” said Eliza. “ The first time he carried 
Dotty across the street because she screamed and 
wouldn’t come ; and today he took off his hat and 
talked, and he’d have been talking yet if I hadn't 
come away. There was no sense in what he said, 
good or bad.” 

The children were at last allowed to go on with 
their lessons. 

When the dish-washing was finished and Mrs. 
Rexford came into the sitting-room, Sophia took 
the lamp by whose light she had been doing the 
family darning into the kitchen, and she and Harold 
established themselves there. Harold, a quiet 
fellow about nineteen, was more like his half-sister 
than any other member of the family, and there was 
no need that either should explain to the other why 
they were glad to leave the nervous briskness of the 
more occupied room. It was their habit to spend 
their evenings here, and Sophia arranged that Eliza 
should bring her own sewing and work at it under her 
direction. Harold very often read aloud to them. 
It was astonishing how quickly, not imperceptibly, 
but determinedly, the Canadian girl took on the 
habits and manners of the lady beside her ; not 
thereby producing a poor imitation, for Eliza was 
not imitative, but by careful study reproducing in 
herself much of Sophia’s refinement. 


CHAPTER XV. 


HAT evening Blue and Red were sent to bed 
rather in disgrace, because they had professed 
themselves too sleepy to finish sewing a seam 

their mother had given them to do. 

Very sleepy, very glad to fold up their work, 
they made their way, through the cold empty room 
which was intended to be the drawing-room when 
it was furnished, to one of the several bedrooms 
that opened off it. ‘There was only one object in 
the empty room which they passed through, and 
that was the big family carriage, for which no 
possible use could be found during the long winter, 
and for the storing of which no outside place was 
considered good enough. It stood wheelless in a 
corner, with a large grey cloth over it, and the girls 
passing it with their one flickering candle looked 
at it a little askance. They had the feeling that 
something might be within or behind it which 
would bounce out at them. 

Once, however, within their small whitewashed 
bedroom, they felt quite safe. ‘Their spirits rose a 
little when they shut the door, for now there was 
no exacting third person to expect anything but 
what they chose to give. Theirs was that complete 
happiness of two persons when it has been long 
proved that neither ever does anything which the 
other does not like, and neither ever wants from 
the other what is not naturally given. 

They were still sleepy when they unbuttoned 
each other’s frocks, but when they had come to the 
next stage of shaking out their curly hair they 
began to make remarks which tended to dispel 
their drowsiness. 

Said Blue, “Is it very dreadful to be a dentist ?” 

Said Red, “ Yes ; horrid. You have to put your 
fingers in people’s mouths, you know.” 

“‘ But doctors have to cu? off /egs, and doctors are 
quite i 

There is another advantage in perfect union of 
twin souls, and that is, that it is never necessary to 
finish a remark the end of which does not im- 
mediately find expression on the tip of the tongue, 
for the other always knows what is going to be 
said. 

“Yes, I know doctors are,” replied Red ; “still, 
you know, Principal Trenholme said Mr. Harkness 
is not a well-bred American.” 

“His first name is Cyril. I saw it on the 
card,” replied Blue, quitting the question of social 
position. 

“It’s a Jove/y name,” said Red, earnestly. 

“And I'll tell you,” said Blue, turning round 
with sudden earnestness and emphasis, “I think 
he’s the Aandsomest young man I ever saw.” 

The rather odd plan Mrs. Rexford had hit 
on for lessening the likeness between these two, 
clothing each habitually in a distinctive colour, had 
not been carried into her choice of material for 
their dressing-gowns. These garments were white ; 
and, as a stern mood of utility had guided their 
mother’s shears, they were short and almost shape- 
less. The curly hair which was being brushed 
over them had stopped its growth, as curly hair 
often does, at the shoulders. In the small white 
washed room the two girls looked as much like 
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choristers in surplices as anything might look, and 
their sweet oval faces had that perfect freshness 
of youth which is strangely akin to the look of 
holiness, in spite of the absolute frivolity of conduct 
which so often characterises young companion- 
ship. 

When Blue made her earnest little assertion, 
she also made an earnest little dab at the air with 
her brush to emphasise it ; and Red, letting her 
brush linger on her curly mop, replied with equal 
emphasis and the same earnest, open eyes, “Oh, 
so do I.” 

This decided, there was quiet for a minute, only 
the soft sound of brushing. Then Red began that 
pretty little twittering which bore to their laughter 
when in full force the same relation that the first 
faint chit, chit, chit of a bird bears to its full song. 

“Weren’t papa and mamma funny when they 
talked about what we should do if he spoke to 
us?” 

She did not finish her sentence before merriment 
made it difficult for her to pronounce the words ; 
and as for Blue, she was obliged to throw herself 
on the side of the bed. 

Then again Blue sat up. 

“You're to look down as you pass him, Red— 
like this, look !” 

“* That isn’t right.” Red said this with a little 
shriek of delight. ‘‘ You’re smiling all over your 
face—that won’t do.” 

“Because I can’t keep my face straight. Oh, 
Red, what sha// we do? I know that if we ezer 
see him after this we shall simply de.” 

“Oh, yes”—with tone of full conviction—* I 
know we shall.” 

“But we sha// meet him.” 

They became almost serious for some moments 
at the thought of the inevitableness of the meeting 
and the hopelessness of conducting themselves 
with any propriety. 

** And what will he think ?” continued Blue, in 
sympathetic distress; “ he will certainly think we are 
laughing at him, for he will never imagine how 
much we have been amused.” 

Red, however, began to brush her hair again. 
“ Blue,” said she, “did you ever try to see how 
you looked in the glass when your eyes were cast 
down? You can’t, you know.” 

Blue immediately tried, and admitted the 
difficulty. 

*T wish I could,” said Red, “ for then I should 
know how I should look when he had spoken to 
me and I was passing him.” 

“ Well, do it, and I'll tell you.” 

“Then you stand there, and I'll come along 
past and look down just when I meet you.” 

Red made the experiment rather seriously, but 
Blue cried out : 

“Oh, you looked at me out of the corner of 
your eye just as you were looking down—that’ll 
never do.” 

“T didn’t mean to. 
again.” 

The one white-gowned figure stood with its back 
to the bed while the other went through its little 
acting down the middle of the room. 

“That’s better ”—critically. 


Now look! I’m doing it 
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“Well,” pursued Red, with interest, “how does 
it look ?” 

“ Rather nice. 
love with you.” 

This was a sudden and extraordinary audacity of 
thought. 

‘Oh, Blue !”—in shocked tones—“ how could 
you think of such a thing!” She reproached her 
sister as herself. It was actually the first time such 
a theme had been broached even in their private 
converse. 

“Well,” said Blue, stoutly, “he might, you know. 
Such things happen.” 

**T don’t think it’s quite nice to think of it,” 
said Red, meditatively. 

“Ttisn’t nice,” said Blue, agreeing perfectly, but 
unwilling to recant ; “still, it may be our duty to 
think of it. Sophia said once that a woman was 
always more or less responsible if a man fell in love 
with her.” 

“Did Sophia say that?” Weighty worlds of 
responsibility seemed to be settling on little Red’s 
shoulders. 

“Yes ; she was talking to mamma about some- 
thing. So, as it’s quite possible he might fall in 
love with us, we ough? to consider the matter.” 

“You don’t think he’s falling in love with Eliza, 
do you?” 

“Oh no!”—promptly—“ but then Eliza isn’t 
like us.” 

Red looked at her pretty face in the glass as she 
continued to smooth out the brown curls. She 
thought of Eliza’s tall figure, immobile white face, 
and crown of red hair. 

“No,” she said, meditatively ; “but, Blue ”—this 
quite seriously—“ I hope he won’t fall in love with 
us.” 

“Oh, so do I; for it would make him feel so 
miserable. But I think, Red, when you looked 
down you did not look frim enough—you know 
papa said ‘prim.’ Now, you stand, and I'll do it.” 

So Blue now passed down the little narrow 
room, but when she came to the critical spot, the 
supposed meeting ground, her desire to laugh con- 
flicting with the effort to pull a long face, caused 
such a wry contortion of her plump visage that 
seriousness deserted them once more, and they 
bubbled over in mirth that would have been bois- 
terous had it not been prudently muffled in the 
pillows. 

After that they said their prayers. But when they 
had taken off the clumsy dressing-gowns and got 
into the feather-bed under the big patchwork quilt, 
like two little white rabbits nestling into one another, 
they reverted once more to their father’s instructions 
for meeting the dentist, and giggled themselves to 
sleep. 

Another pair of talkers, also with some common 
attributes of character, but with less knowledge of 
each other, were astir after these sisters had fallen 
asleep. 

Most of the rooms in the house were on the 
ground-floor, but there were two attic bedrooms 
opening off a very large room in the roof which the 
former occupant had used as a granary. One of 
these Sophia occupied with a child ; the other had 
been given to Eliza. That night, when Sophia 
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was composing herself to sleep, she heard Eliza 
weeping. So smothered were the sounds of sorrow 
that she could hardly hear them. She lifted her 
head, listened, then, putting a long fur cloak about 
her, went into the next room. 

No sooner was her hand on the latch of Eliza’s 
door than all sound ceased. She stood for a 
minute in the large, dark granary. The draught 
in it was almost great enough to be called a breeze, 
and it whispered in the eaves which the sloping 
rafters made round the edges of the floor as a wind 
might sigh in some rocky cave. Sophia opened 
the door and went in. 

“What is the matter, Eliza?” 

Even in the almost darkness she could see that 
the girl’s movement was an involuntary feigning of 
surprise. 

“ Nothing.” 

Miss Rexford closed the door and came reso- 
lutely towards the bed. 

“T used to hear you crying when we first came, 
Eliza, and now you have begun it again. Tell me 
what troubles you. Why do you pretend that 
nothing is the matter?” 

The cold glimmer of the light of night reflected 
on snow came in at the diamond-shaped window, 
and the little white bed was just shadowed forth 
to Sophia’s sight. The girl in it might have been 
asleep, she remained so quiet. 

Sophia sat down on the edge of the bed. “Tell 
me what makes you cry,” she said, with gentle au- 
thority. 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Are you thinking about your father?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you dislike being here ?” 

“No; but-——” 

“But what? What is troubling you, Eliza? 
You’re not a girl to cry for nothing. Since you 
came to us I have seen that you are a straight- 
forward, good girl ; and you have plenty of sense, 
too. Come, tell me how it is you cry like 
this ?” 

Eliza satup. “You won't tell them downstairs?” 
she said slowly. 

“You may trust me not to repeat anything that 
is not necessary.” 

Eliza moved nervously, and her movements 
suggested hopelessness of trouble and difficulty of 
speech. Sophia pitied her. 

“TI don’t know,” she said restlessly, stretching 
out aimless hands into the darkness, “I don’t know 
why I cry, Miss Sophia. It isn’t for one thing 
more than another; everything is the reason 
everything. everything.” 

“You mean, for one thing, that your father has 
gone, and you are homesick ?” 

“You said you wouldn’t #//?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I’m not sorry about ¢ha/, because— well, 
I suppose I liked father as well as he liked me, but 
as long as he lived I’d have had to stay on the 
clearin,’ and I hated that. I’m glad to be here ; 
but, oh! I want so much—I want so much—oh, 
Miss Sophia, don’t you know ?” 

In some mysterious way Sophia felt that she did 
know, although she could not in any way formulate 
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her confused feeling of kinship with this young 
girl, so far removed from her in outward experience. 
It seemed to her that she had at some time known 
such trouble as this, which was composed of want- 
ing “so much—so much,” and hands that were 
stretched, not towards any living thing, but vaguely 
to all possible possession outside the longing self. 

“T want to be something,” said Eliza, “rich or 
—TI don’t know—I would like to drive about in a 
fine way like some ladies do, or wear grander 
clothes than any one. Yes, I would like to keep a 
shop, or do something to make me very rich, and 
make everybody wish they were like me.” 

Sophia smiled to herself, but the darkness was 
about them. Then Sophia sighed. Crude as were 
the notions that went to make up the ignorant idea 
of what was desirable, the desire for it was without 
measure. 

“And I can’t be grand and rich—oh, I can’t ! 
Do you think I ever can?” 

“T want to know why you think you can't. If 
you are so ambitious, it seems more natural at 
your age to suppose you can get what you want 
than to give up in despair.” 

*** Ambitious !’ Am I ambitious?” she said slowly 
and hesitatingly, like a child learning a new word. 
“Yes, I want to be very, very rich, or something 
dike that, but—oh, I wish I were dead !” 

“ But why ?” 

There was a silence, and when Eliza spoke again 
Sophia did not doubt but that she told her whole 
mind. 

It is a curious thing, this, that when a human 
being of average experience is confided in, the 
natural impulse is to assume that the confidence is 
complete, and the adviser feels as competent to 
pronounce upon the case from the statement given 
as if minds were as limpid as crystal, and words as 
fit to represent them as a mirror is to show the ob- 
jects it reflects. Yet if the listener would but look 
within, he would know that in any complicated 
question of life there would be much that he would 
not, more that he could not, tell of himself, unless 
long years of closest companionship had revealed 
the one heart to the other in ways that are beyond 
the powerof words. And that is so even if the whole 
heart is set to be honest above all—and how many 
hearts are so set ? 

“You see,” said Eliza, “if people knew I had 
lived on a very poor clearin’ and done the work, 
they'd despise me perhaps.” 

“It is no disgrace to any one to have worked 
hard, and it certainly cannot be a disadvantage in 
this country.” 

“It was rough.” 

“You are not very rough, Eliza. It strikes me 
that you have been pretty carefully trained and 
taught.” 

“Ves, I was that ”—with satisfaction. 

“Then what are you ashamed of?” 

“Nothing. I never did anything to be ashamed 
of.” 

“You need not say that so fiercely. I don't 
suppose you have.” 

“Don’t you think, if I got on, grand people 
would always look down at me if they knew I'd 
lived so common? And besides, I’m sometimes 
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afraid the man that went shares at the land with 
father will want to find me.” 

“But you said you told him you were coming 
away.” 

“T told him, plain and honest ; but I had a long 
way to walk till I got to the train, and I just went off. 
But he won't find it so easy to fill my place, and get 
some one to do the housework! He’d have kept 
me, if he could ; and if he heard where I was he 
might come and try to get me back by saying | father 
said I was to obey him till I was twenty-one. 

“Tf your father said—that 

“No,” cried the girl, vehemently, “he never 
did.” 

Sophia considered. She was not disposed to 
doubt Eliza’s honesty. The girl impressed her as 
being upright. It was, perhaps, not unnatural that 
she should be morbidly frightened of an unjust 
man who had wished to usurp her father’s autho- 
rity. 

“You will hear from your uncle in Scotland?” 
she said. 

“T don’t believe he’ll write to me. I don’t be- 
lieve he lives any more where I sent the letter. It’s 
years and years since father heard from him. I 
said I’d write because I thought it would look 
more respectable to Mrs. Rexford to have an uncle. 
And I did write ; but he won’t answer.” 

This was certainly frank. 

“Was that quite honest, Eliza?” 

“No, Miss Sophia ; but I felt so miserable. It’s 
hard to walk off with your bundle, and be all alone 
and afraid of a man coming after you, and being so 
angry. He was dreadful angry when I told him 
I'dcome. If you'd only Aromise not tell where I 
came from to any body, so that it can’t get round to 
him thatel’m here, and so that people. won't know 
how I lived before 

“ Well, we certainly have no reason to tell any- 
body. If it will make you content, I can assure 
you none of us will talk about your affairs. Was 
that all the trouble?” 

“* No—not all.” 

“Well, what else ?” Sophia laughed a little, and 
laid her cool hand on the girl’s hot one. 

“T can’t be anything grand ever, and begin by 
being a servant, Miss Sophia. I say I’m not a 
servant, and I try not to act like one; but Mrs. 
Rexford, she’s tried hard to make me one. You 
wouldn’t like to be a servant, Miss Sophia?” 

“You are very childish and foolish,” said Sophia, 
quietly. “If I had not been just as foolish about 
other things when I was your age I would laugh 
at you now. But I know it’s no use to tell you 
that the things you want will not make you happy, 
and that the things you don’t want would, because 
I know you will not believe it. I did not believe 
it, and so I know that the only way for you to 
learn to be wiser is just to go on living, and learn 
by degrees. But, in the meantime, I will do my 
best to help you to get what you want, so far as it 
is not wrong, if you will promise not to cry and 
make yourself ill, but to tell me all your difficulties 
instead.” 

“Will you help me? Why are you so kind?” 

“ Because ” said Sophia. Then she said no 
more. 


Eliza showed herself cheered. 

“You're the only one I care to talk to, Miss 
Sophia. The others haven’t as much sense as you, 
have they ?” 

As these words were quietly put forth in the 
darkness, without a notion of impropriety, Sophia 
was struck with the fact that they coincided with 
her own estimate of the state of the case. 

“Eliza, what are you talking of—not of my 
father and mother surely ?” 

“Why, yes. I think they’re good and kind, but 
I don’t think they’ve a deal of sense—do you ?” 

“* My father is a wiser man than you can under- 
stand, Eliza ; and you can’t tell the best of Mrs. 
Rexford from the things you have heard her say 
or do.” 

Sophia was fain to retreat ; it was cold for one 
thing. 

** Miss Sophia,” said Eliza, as she was getting to 
the door, “there’s one thing—you know that young 
man they were talking about to-night ?” 

“What of him?” 

“Well, if he were to ask about me, you’d not 
tell him anything, would you? I’ve never told 
anybody but you about father, or any particulars. 
The others don’t know anything, and you won’t tell, 
will you ?” 

“T’ve told you I won’t take upon myself to 
speak of your affairs. You may trust me. What 
has that young man to do with it ?”—with some 
severity. 

“It’s only that he’s a traveller, and I feel so silly 
about every traveller, for fear they’d want me to go 
back to the clearin’.” 

“It’s very silly.” 

Sophia took the few necessary steps in the cold 
dark granary and reached her own room. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


OPHIA was sitting with Mrs. Rexford on the 
S sofa that stood with its back to the dining- 
room window. ‘The frame of the sofa was 
not turned, but fashioned with saw and knife and 
plane ; not glued, but nailed together. Yet it did 
not lack for comfort ; it was built oblong, large, 
and low ; it was cushioned with sacking filled with 
loose hay plentifully mixed with Indian grass that 
gave forth a sweet perfume, and the whole was 
covered with a large neat pinafore of such light 
washing stuff as women wear about their work on 
summer days. Sophia and her step-mother were 
darning stockings. The home-sickness of the 
household was rapidly subsiding, and to-day these 
two were not uncomfortable or unhappy. The 
rest of the family, some to work, some to play, and 
some to run errands, had been dismissed into the 
large outside. 

The big house was tranquil. The afternoon sun, 
which had got round to the kitchen window, blazed 
in there through a fringe of icicles that hung from 
the low eaves of the kitchen roof, and sent a long 
strip of bright prismatic rays across the floor and 
through the door on to the rag carpet under the 
dining-room table. Ever and anon, as the ladies 
sewed, the sound of sleigh-bells came to them, 
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distant, then nearer, then near, with the trotting 
of horses’ feet as they passed the house, then again 
more distant. The dining-room window faced 
the road, but one could not see through it without 
standing upright. 

“Mamma,” said Sophia, “it is quite clear we can 
never make an ordinary servant out of Eliza ; but 
I think if we try to be friendly and companionable 
to her we may help her to learn quicker what she 
needs to learn, and make her more willing to stay 
with us, too.” 

It was Mrs. Rexford’s way never to approach a 
subject gradually in speech. If her mind went 
through the process ordinarily manifested in intro- 
ductory remarks it slipped through it swiftly and 
silently, and her speech darted into the heart 
of the subject, or skipped about and hit it on all 
sides at once. 

“ Ah, but I told her again and again, Sophia, to 
say ‘miss’ to the girls. She either didn’t hear, or 
she forgot, or she wouldn’t understand. I think 
you’re the only one she'll say ‘miss’ to. But we 
couldn’t do without her. Mrs. Nash was telling 
me the other day that her girl had left in the 
middle of the washing, and the one they had 
before that for a year—a little French Romanist— 
stole all their handkerchiefs, and did not give them 
back till she made confession to her priest at 
Easter. It was very awkward, Sophia, to be 
without handkerchiefs all winter.” The crescendo 
emphasis which Mrs. Rexford had put into her 
remarks found its fortissimo here. Then she 
added more mildly, “Though I got no character 
with Eliza, I’m convinced she will never pilfer.” 


Sophia sat still, darning quietly ; but Mrs. Rex- 
ford was putting her needle out and in with al- 
most electric speed. Her mind was never quiet, 
but there was a healthy cheerfulness in her little 
quick movements that removed them from the 


region of weak nervousness. Yet Sophia knit her 
brow, and it was with an effort that she continued 
amiably : 

“Certainly we should be more uncomfortable 
without her just now than she would be without 
us ; but if she left us there’s no saying where her 
ambition might lead her.” 

Mrs. Rexford bethought her that she must look 
at some apples that were baking in the kitchen 
oven, which she did, and was back in time to 
make a remark in exchange without causing any 
noticeable break in the conversation. She always 
gave remarks in exchange, seldom in reply. 

“‘Scotchmen are faithful to their kinsfolk usually, 
aren’t they, Sophia ?” 

“You think that the uncle she wrote to will 
answer. He may be dead, or may have moved 
away ; the chances are ten to one that he will not 
get the letter. I think the girl is in our hands. 
We have come into a responsibility that we can’t 
make light of.” 

“Good gracious, Sophia ! it’s only the hen with 
one chicken that’s afraid to take another under her 
wing.” 

“‘T know you want to do your best for her—that’s 
why I’m talking.” 

“Oh, 7—it’s you that takes half the burden of 
them all.” 


” 


* Well, we want to do our best 

** And you, my dear, could go back whenever you 
liked. You have not burned the bridges and boats 
behind you. There’s ove would be glad to see you 
back in the old country, and that lover of yours is 
a good man, Sophia.” 

A sudden flush swept over the young woman’s 
face, as if the allusion offended her ; but she took 
no other notice of what was said, and continued : 
“T don’t suggest any radical alteration in our ways ; 
I only thought that, if you had it in your mind to 
make a companion of her, the pains you take in 
teaching her might take a rather different form, 
and perhaps have a better result.” 

“] think our own girls grow more giddy every 
day,” said Mrs. Rexford, exactly as if it were an 
answer. “If Blue and Red were separated I think 
they would both be more sensible.” 

The mother’s mind had now wandered from 
thought of the alien she had taken, not because 
she had not given attention to the words of the 
daughter she thought so wise, but because, 
having considered them as long as she was ac- 
customed to consider anything, she had decided to 
act upon them, and so could dismiss the subject 
with a good conscience. 

The conversation ceased thus, as many conversa- 
tions do, without apparent conclusion ; for Sophia, 
vexed by her step-mother’s flighty manner of speech, 
hid her mood in silence, Anything like discussion 
between these two always irritated Sophia, and 
then, conscious that she had in this fallen below her 
ideal, she chafed again at her own irritation. The 
evil from which she now suffered was of the stuff 
of which much of the pain of life is made—a flimsy 
stuff that vanishes before the investigation of reason 
more surely than the stuff of our evanescent joys. 
There was nothing that could be called incompati- 
bility of temper between these two; no one saw 
more clearly than Sophia the generosity and courage 
of Mrs. Rexford’s heart ; no one else sympathised 
so deeply with her motherly cares, for no one else 
understood them half so well ; and yet it might have 
been easier for Sophia Rexford to have lived in exter- 
nal peace with a covetous woman, able to appreciate 
and keep in steady view the relative importance of 
her ideas. 

Meantime Mrs. Rexford went on talking. She 
was generally unconscious of the other’s intellectual 
disdain. Pretty soon they heard bells and horses’ 
feet that slackened at the gate. Sophia stood up to 
look. 

There was a comfortable sleigh, albeit somewhat 
battered and dingy, turning in at the gate. A good- 
looking girl was driving it ; a thin, pale lady sat at 
her side. Both were much enveloped in faded furs. 
Over the seats of the sleigh and over their knees 
were spread abundant robes of buffalo hide. The 
horse that drew the vehicle was an old farm-horse, 
and the hand that guided the reins appeared more 
skilful at driving than was necessary. ‘The old reins 
and whip were held in a most stylish manner, and 
the fair driver made an innocent pretence of guid 
ing her steed up the road to the back-yard with care. 
The animal the while, having once been shown the 
gate, trotted quietly, with head down, up the middle 
of the sleigh track, and stopped humbly where the 
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track stopped, precisely as it would have done had 
there been no hand upon the rein. 

Sophia, standing in the middle of the sitting-room, 
watched the visitors through the windows of that 
room and of the kitchen. Unwonted animation 
came into her handsome face. The girl, who was 
now evidently coming with her mother to call upon 
them, had been named to her more than once by 
discriminating people as the most likely person in 
the neighbourhood to prove a friend and companion 
to herself. And Sophia, in her present situation, 
could not be at all indifferent to such a prospect. 
Hitherto Mrs. and Miss Bennett had not paid a first 
visit, their excuse having been the distance between 
the two houses, and the fact that Mr. Bennett had 
been ailing. Sophia, however, had observed them 
in church, wondering not a little at that scrupulous 
attention to ceremony which had made them ignore 
the existence of the newcomers till their acquaint- 
ance should have been made in due form. 

“ Mamma,” said she, “this is Mrs. Bennett and 
her daughter.” 

“ Dear me !” cried Mrs. Rexford. ‘Something 
to do with an admiral, haven't they?” 

While Mrs. Rexford was endeavouring to recol- 
lect what she had heard of the relatives of her 
visitors, Sophia admitted the ladies, who, having left 
the horse in the yard, had come carefully stepping 
along the snow path to the front door. It proved 
to be an unnecessary exertion of memory on Mrs. 
Rexford’s part, for not long after Mrs. Bennett had 
introduced herself and her daughter she brought 
her uncle, the admiral, into the conversation with 
considerable skill. 

She was a delicate, refined, narrow-minded 
woman, with no open vulgarity about her, but simply 
ignorant of the fact that bragging of one’s distin- 
guished relatives had fallen into disuse. Her 
daughter was like her in manner, with the likeness 
imposed by having such a mother, but much more 
largely made in mind and body, pleasant-looking, 
healthy, high-browed. Sophia liked her appearance. 
She felt that Robert Trenholme and others had 
been right when they had suggested the probability 
of a friendship. 

Mrs. Rexford, her mind ever upon some prac- 
tical exigency, now remembered that she had also 
heard that the Bennetts managed their dairy excel- 
lently, and, having a large craving for help on all such 
subjects, she began to bewail her own ignorance, 
asking many and various questions ; but, although 
she did not perceive it, it soon became apparent 
to her more observant daughter that the visitors, 
having come out to make a call of ceremony, pre- 
ferred to talk on subjects more remote from their 
daily drudgery, on subjects which they apparently 
considered more elegant and becoming. Unable 
to check the flow of her mother’s talk, Sophia could 
only draw her chair cosily near to Miss Bennett 
and strike into a separate conversation, hoping for, 
and expecting, mental refreshment. 

“T suppose there are no good lending libraries 
in any of the towns near here,” she began. “ How 
can one get new books or magazines ?” 

Miss Bennett had a bright, cordial manner. She 
explained that she thought there was a circulating 
library in every town. When she was visiting in 


Quebec her friends had got a novel for her at two 
cents a day. And then she said Principal Trenholme 
bought a good many books, and he had once told 
her mother that he would lend them any they chose, 
but they had never had time to go and look over 
them. “It has,” she added, “been such an advan- 
tage to Chellaston to have a gentleman so clever as 
he at the college.” 

“Has it?” said Sophia, willing to hear more. 
“Ts he very clever ?” 

“Oh,” cried the other, “from Oxford, you know ;” 
and she said it in much the tone she might have 
said “ from heaven.” 

“Ts it long,” asked Sophia, “since you have 
been in England ?” 

Miss Bennett said she had never been “home,” 
but she longed, above all things, to go. 

She had, it seemed, been born in Canada, and 
her parents had no possessions in the mother- 
country, and yet she always called it “home.” 
This was evidently a tradition. 

Sophia, who had come from England a little tired 
of the conditions there, and eager for a change, 
felt the pathetic sameness of the discontent 
wrought by surfeit and by famine. 

“Yet,” said she, “it is really a relief to the mind 
to feel that one lives in a country where no worthy 
person is starving, and where every one has a good 
chance in life if he will but avail himself of it. It 
seems to make me breathe more freely to know 
that in all this great country there is none of that 
necessary poverty that we have in big English 
towns.” 

Little answer was made to this, and Sophia 
went on to talk of what interested her in English 
politics ; but found that of the politics, as well as 
of the social condition, of the country she adored, 
Miss Bennett was largely ignorant. Her interest 
in such matters appeared to sum itself up in a 
serene belief that Disraeli, then in power, was the 
one prop of the English Constitution, and as ade 
quate to his position as Atlas beneath the world. 
Now, Sophia cherished many a Radical opinion of 
her own, and she would have enjoyed discussion; 
but it would have been as difficult to aim a remark 
at the present front of her new acquaintance as it 
would be for a marksman to show his skill with a 
cloud of vapour as a target. Sophia tried Canadian 
politics, owning her ignorance and expressing her 
desire to understand what she had read in the 
newspapers since her arrival. But Miss Bennett 
was not sure that there was anything that “could 
exactly be called politics” in Canada, except that 
there was a Liberal party who “ wanted to ruin the 
country by free trade.” 

Sophia ceased to take the initiative. She had 
been prepared to respect—even to reverence—the 
understanding of a girl of whom she had _ heard 
that when her father’s fortunes were at a low ebb 
she had retrieved them by good management and 
personal industry—a girl, too, who through years 
of toil had preserved sprightliness and perfect 
gentility. What though this gentility was some- 
what cramped by that undue importance given to 
trifles which is often the result of a remote life ; 
it was still a very lovely thing, a jewel shining all 
the more purely for its iron setting of honest labour. 
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Sophia fought now with the scorn that was thrust- 
ing itself into her heart ; she recognised in it a 
temptation of evil. She tried to be interested 
when Miss Bennett now talked in a charming way 
about the public characters and incidents which 
interested her. 

“T wish for your sake, Miss Rexford,” she said, 
“that some of the Royal family would come out 
again. The only time that there is any real advan- 
tage in being in a colony is when some of them 
come out ; for here, you know, they take notice of 
every one.” 


a fine dress, and take her to it! She really looked 
very handsome.” 

“T hope the Prince danced with her,” laughed 
Sophia. Her good spirits were rising, in spite of 
herself, under the influence of the liveliness with 
which Miss Bennett’s mind had darted, birdlike, 
into its own element. 

“ Yes, he did. Wasn't it good-natured of him ! 
I believe his aide-de-camp told him who she was ; 
but he was so gracious ; he said she should not go 
away mortified. I never spoke to her myself ; but 
I’ve no doubt she was unable to open her mouth 

















THERE WAS A SLEIGH, SOMEWHAT BATTERED AND DINGY, TURNING IN AT THE GATE, 


“One would still be on the general level then,” 
said Sophia, smiling. 

“Well, I don’t know. It makes one feel distin- 
guished, you know, in spite of that. Now, when 
the Prince was out, he stopped here for a night, 
and we had a ball. It was simply delightful ! 
He danced with us all—I mean with all who could 
claim to be ladies, and indeed with some who 
could not ; but how could Ae discriminate ? There 
was a man called Blake, who kept a butcher’s shop 
here then—you may have noticed we haven’t such 
a thing as a butcher's shop in the village now, Miss 
Rexford ? ” 

“Indeed I have. It seems so odd.” 

“Blake had a handsome daughter ; and when 
we had the ball for the Prince, didn’t he buy her 


without betraying her origin ; but perhaps on that 
occasion she had the grace to keep silent, and she 
danced fairly well.” 

“Was her head turned by the honour ?” asked 
Sophia, led by the other’s tone to expect a sequel 
to the tale. 

“Poor girl! The end was sadder than that. 
She caught a violent cold, from wearing a dress cut 
low when she wasn’t accustomed to it, and she died 
in a week. When we heard of it I was glad that 
he Aad danced with her ; but some were cruel 
enough to say that it served Blake right for his 
presumption. He was so broken-hearted he left 
the place. The dress she wore that night was a 
green silk, and he had her buried in it ; and some 
one told the Prince, and he sent some flowers. 
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Wasn't it sweet of him! They were buried with 
her too. It was quite romantic.” 

** More romantic to have such a swanlike death 
than to live on as a butcher’s daughter,” said 
Sophia, and sarcasm was only a small ingredient in 
the speech. 

“We were quite grieved about it,” said Miss 
Bennett, sincerely. 

Sophia also felt sorry, but it was not her way to 
say so. She was more interested in remarking 
upon the singular method of getting butcher’s meat 
then in vogue at Chellaston. A Frenchman, a 
butcher in a small way, drove from door to door 
with his stock, cutting and weighing his joints in an 
open box-sleigh. ‘To see the frozen meat thus 
manipulated in the midst of the snow had struck 
Sophia as one of the most novel features of their 
present way of life. Miss Bennett, however, could 
hardly be expected to feel its picturesqueness. 
Her parents did not fancy this vendor's meat, 
and at present they usually killed their own. Her 
father, she said, had grown quite dexterous in the 
art. 

* Really !” cried Sophia. This was an item of 
real interest, for it suggested to her for the first 
time the idea that a gentleman could slaughter an 
ox. She was not shocked ; it was simply a new 
idea, which she would have liked to enlarge on ; 
but good breeding forbade, for Miss Bennett pre- 
ferred to chat about the visit of the Prince, and 
she continued to do so in a manner so lively that 
Sophia found it no dull hearing. 

* And, do you know,” she cried, “what Bertha 
Nash did? ‘The Nashes, you know, are of quite a 
common family, although, as Dr. Nash is every- 
body’s doctor, of course we are all on good terms 
with them. Well, Bertha asked the Prince how his 
mother was!” She stopped. 

“IT suppose she knew whom she was talking 
about ?” 

“Oh, that was the worst of it—she couldn’t help 
knowing,” cried Miss Bennett. “I should have 
sunk through the floor’ with mortification if I had 
done such a thing. I should have expected to be 
arrested on the spot for high treason. Bertha says, 
you know, that she was so nervous at the thought 
of who her partner was that she didn’t know what 
she was saying ; but I scarcely think she knew 
really how to address him. One can never be 
thankful enough, I’m sure, for having been tho- 
roughly well brought up.” 

She went on to explain what had been her own 
sensations when first accosted by this wonderful 
Prince, upon being led out by him, and so on. It 
all sounded like a new fairy tale ; but afterwards, 
when she had gone, with cordial wishes, as she took 
leave, that another prince might come soon and 
dance with Sophia, the latter felt as if she had been 
reading a page of an old-fashioned history which 
took account only of kings and tournaments. 

This visit was a distinct disappointment on the 
whole. £ pdhia had hoped more from it, and coming 
after weeks that had been trying, it had power to 
depress. It was late afternoon now, and the day 
was the last in the year. Sophia, going upstairs to 
get rid of the noise of the children, was arrested by 
the glow of the sunset, and, weary as she was, stood 


long by the diamond window that was set in the 
wooden wall of her room. It was cold. She 
wrapped a cloak about her. She did not at first 
look observantly at the glow and beauty outside. 
Her eyes wandered over the scene, the bright colour 
upon it arousing just enough interest to keep her 
standing there : her thoughts were within. 

Sophia Rexford had set herself, like many a 
saint of olden and modern times, to crush within 
her all selfishness ; and the result had been the re- 
sult of all such effort when it is staunch and honest 

to show that that against which she was warring 
was no mere mood or bad habit, to be overcome 
by directing the life on a nobler plan, but a living 
thing, with a vitality so strong that it seemed as if 
God Himself must have given it life. She stood 
now baffled, as she had often been before, by her 
invincible enemy. Where was the selfless temper 
of mind that was her ideal? Certainly not within 
her. She was too candid to suppose for a moment 
that the impatient scorn she felt for those with 
whom she had been talking approached in any 
way to that humility and love that are required of 
the Christian. Yet what had she left undone 
in the warfare? She had shrunk from no sacrifice 
that circumstance had asked of her ; she had im 
posed no such morbid restriction upon herself as 
would visit upon her this force of reaction ; she 
had not spared herself in prayer. Yet here she 
stood, as far as ever from the cheerful abnegation 
of self at which she aimed, the appearance of which 
she daily tried to produce externally in her conduct, 
but, even in the appearance, consciously failing. 
The tart words, the cold replies, she so often let 
fall, smote her, and she was aware that, while she 
had added no new charm to her manner, she had 
often effaced the charm of naturalness, But now 
she was overwhelmed far more by the surging waves 
of evil within than by her sins of conduct. It 
was at the source the fountain ought to be sweet, 
and there ambition and desire for pleasure rose 
still triumphant ; and the current of her will, set 
against them, seemed only to produce, not their 
abatement, but a whirlpool of discontent, which 
sucked into itself all natural pleasures, and cast out 
around its edge those dislikes and disdains which 
were becoming habitual in her intercourse with 
others. It was all wrong—she knew it. She 
leaned her head against the cold pane, and her 
eyes grew wet with tears. 

There is no sorrow on earth so real as this ; no 
other for which such bitter tears have been shed ; 
no other which has so moved the heart of God 
with sympathy. Yet there came to Sophia just 
then a strange thought that her tears were unneces- 
sary, that the salvation of the world was something 
better than this conflict, that the angels were look- 
ing upon her discouragement in pained surprise. 

She had no understanding with which to take in 
this thought. As she looked at it, with her soul’s 
eye dim, it passed away ; and she, trying in vain to 
recalk the light that it seemed to hold, wondered if 
it would. come again. 

Perhaps the tears had given relief to her brain ; 
perhaps some Divine Presence had come near her, 
giving hope that she could not weigh or measure 
or call by name ; at any rate, as she looked round 
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again with fresh glance, the scene outside seemed 
fairer than it had yet appeared to her. 

A long strip had been swept on the ice of the 
river by pleasure-loving hands. Down this bur- 
nished path young men and maidens were skating, 
and their way was paved with gold. There wag‘soft 
tinting of this same light on the undulations of the 
pearlyland beyond ; blue shadows were in its woods, 
and reflected fire on many a window of the houses 
that clustered near and far. She knew that in each 
house that was a true Canadian home there was 
joyous preparation going on for the next day’s fete. 
She wondered what it would be like to be at home 
in this country, to be one in its sports and fes- 


tivities. She could not see from her attic window 
the land on this side of the river, but she heard 
the shouts of some boys who were spending their 
holiday at the college. They were at some game or 
other in a field near. Sophia liked to hear them. 

Just then Mrs. Rexford came upstairs to consult 
her about something. She joined in the outlook 
for a few moments, and the sunset made her 
reflective. 

“Well, my love,” said she, “last year at this 
time we did not know we should be here to-day ! 
Ah, Sophia, it is always a little doleful to see the 
Old Year go out; but here, where there are no bells 
in the churches, it will seem less solemn.” 


“THE STORM,” AFTER EDMOND YON. 


HE painter of this picture, which was exhibited 
in the Paris Salon of 1888, is a master inshis 
art. ‘The more the engraving which we give 

as a frontispiece is studied, the more difficult will 


it be found to suggest any improvement. M. Yon 
is admirable as a landscapist because he loves the 
truth of Nature, and renders it in all its simplicity. 
He has reached a high place in art through a route 
which has given us in England several clever 
painters. He began asa draughtsman and engraver 
on wood, then took up the etcher’s needle, and 
finally became a painter. His first favourite theme 
was the Seine, of which he gave many charming 
variations, according to the various moods and 
aspects in which he found this capricious river. 
Later on he sought in Normandy, with its mingled 
land and water subjects, work which afforded still 
more scope for his imaginative genius. The scene 
of this picture is called with almost Bunyan- 
like graphicness the Plain of Hell—Cayeux-sur- 
Mer. Cayeux is a fisher village on the shores of 
the estuary of the Somme. Every one going to 
Paris by the South Eastern Railway knows that 
the scenery almost from Boulogne to Abbeville is 
“dismal to behold, one level sadness, marsh and 
heath and sea.” M. Yon has caught it in its wilder 





mood, when a fierce wind is blowing from the 
north-east, and it will not be long before “the 
whirling teinpest raves along the plain.” Already 
the land seems to rock, and the coarse grass waving 
beneath the blast makes the sandhills look like 
billows. A few huts crouch together as if for pro- 
tection, while a lurid light shines on the sea-line 
and casts a ghastly glare on the old mill in the 
centre of the plain and the marsh-pools in the 
foreground. Meanwhile the sea-birds are flying 
inland, and enormous black clouds are crowding into 
the sky. There is no time more interesting for the 
painter ; but he has none to lose, for the moment is 
at hand when “the storm, with sudden burst, will 
hurl the whole precipitated air down in a torrent.” 
What imagination, what singular perception, and 
what artistic skill to carry away the whole scene 
and to render it with such accuracy !_ Does any one 
imagine this is done by a mere stroke of genius? 
It is, on the contrary, by painful, careful, endless 
toil, innumerable hours of watching Nature in all 
her moods. Wonderful things are done by genius, 
but genius alone cannot render the simple mag- 
nificence of Nature, unless it has also the gift 
of patience, or, to use more prosaic language, the 
painter has the faculty for taking pains. 
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‘THE chaos of 
rocks and 
sand, walled 

in by vermilion 
and orange moun- 
tains, on which 
the village of Sher- 
gol stands, offered 
no facilities for 
camping ; but 
somehow the men 
managed to pitch 
my tent on a steep 
slope, where I had 
to place my trestle 
bed astride an 
irrigation channel, 
down which the 
water bubbled 
noisily, on its way 
to keep alive some 
miserable patches 
of barley. At Shergol and elsewhere fodder is so 
scarce that the grain is not cut, but pulled up by the 
roots. 

The intensely human interest of the journey 
began at that point. Not greater is the contrast 
between the grassy slopes and deodar-clothed 
mountains of Kashmir and the flaming aridity of 
Lesser Tibet, than between the tall, dark, hand- 
some natives of the one, with their statuesque and 
shrinking women, and the ugly, short, squat, yellow- 
skinned, flat-nosed, oblique-eyed, uncouth-looking 
people of the other. The Kashmiris are false, 
cringing, and suspicious; the Tibetans truthful, 
independent, and friendly, one of the pleasantest 
of peoples. I “took” to them at once at Shergol, 
and, terribly faulty though their morals are in some 
respects, I found no reason to change my good 
opinion of them in the succeeding four months. 

The headman or go-fa came to see me, intro- 
duced me to the objects of interest, which are a 
gonpo, or monastery, built into the rock, with a 
brightly coloured front, and three chod-fens, or relic- 
holders, painted blue, red, and yellow, and daubed 
with coarse arabesques and representations of 
deities, one having a striking resemblance to Mr. 
Gladstone. The houses are of mud, with flat roofs ; 
but, being summer, many of them were roofless, the 
poplar rods which support the mud having been 
used for fuel. Conical stacks of the dried ex- 
creta of animals, the chief fuel of the country, 
adorned the roofs, but the general aspect was 
ruinous and poor. The people all invited me into 
their dark and dirty rooms, inhabited also by goats, 
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offered tea and cheese, and felt my clothes. They 
looked the wildest of savages, but they are not. 
No house was so poor as not to have its “ family 
altar,” its shelf of wooden gods, and table of offerings, 
A religious atmosphere pervades Tibet, and gives 
it a singular sense of novelty. Not only were 
there chod-tens and a gonfo in this poor place, 
and family altars, but prayer-wheels, z.e. wooden 
cylinders filled with rolls of paper inscribed with 
prayers, revolving on sticks, to be turned by 
passers-by, inscribed cotton bannerets on poles 
planted in cairns, and on the roofs long sticks, to 
which strips of cotton bearing the universal prayer, 
Aum mani Padne hun (O jewel of the lotus-flower), 
are attached. As these wave in the wind the occu- 
pants of the house gain the merit of repeating this 
sentence. 

The remaining marches to Leh, the capital of 
Lesser Tibet, were full of fascination and novelty. 
Everywhere the Tibetans were friendly and cordial. 
In each village I was invited to the headman’s 
house, and taken by him to visit the chief inhabi- 
tants ; every traveller, lay or clerical, passed by 
with the cheerful salutation Zu, asked me where I 
came from and whither I was going, wished me a 
good journey, admired Gyalpo, and when he scaled 
rock ladders and scrambled gamely through diff- 
cult torrents, cheered him like Englishmen, the 
general jollity and cordiality of manners contrasting 
cheerily with the chilling a/oofness of Moslems. 

The irredeemable ugliness of the ‘Tibetans pro- 
duced a deeper impression daily. It is grotesque, 
and is heightened, not modified, by their costume 
and ornament. ‘They have high cheekbones, 
broad flat noses without visible bridges, small, dark, 
oblique eyes, with heavy lids and imperceptible 
eyebrows, wide mouths, full lips, thick, big, pro- 
jecting ears, deformed by great hoops, straight 
black hair nearly as coarse as horse-hair, and short, 
square, ungainly figures. The faces of the men 
are smooth. The women seldom exceed five feet 
in height, and a man is tall at five feet four. 

The male costume is a long, loose, woollen coat 
with a girdle, trousers, under-garments, woollen 
leggings, and a cap with a turned-up point over 
each ear. The girdle is the depository of many 
things dear to a Tibetan—his purse, rude knife, 
heavy tinder-box, tobacco pouch, pipe, distaff, and 
sundry charms and amulets. In the capacious 
breast of his coat he carries wool for spinning—for 
he spins as he walks—balls of cold barley dough, 
and much besides. He wears his hair in a pigiail. 
The women wear short, big-sleeved jackets, shortish, 
full-plaited skirts, tight trousers a yard too long, the 
superfluous length forming folds above the ankle, 
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a sheepskin with the fur outside hangs over the 
back, and on gala occasions a sort of drapery is 
worn over the usual dress. Felt or straw shoes 
and many heavy ornaments are worn by both sexes. 
Great ears of brocade, lined and edged with fur 
and attached to the hair, are worn by the women. 
Their hair is dressed once a month in many much- 
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laces, amulets, clasps, bangles of brass or silver, 
and various implements stuck in the girdle and de- 
pending from it, complete a costume pre-eminent 
in ugliness. The Tibetans are dirty. They wash 
once a year, and, except for festivals, seldom change 
their clothes till they begin to drop off. ‘They are 
healthy and hardy, even the women can carry 
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MONASTIC BUILDINGS AT BASGU. 


greased plaits, fastened together at the back by 
along tassel. The head-dress is a strip of cloth 
or leather, sewn over with large turquoises, car- 
buncles, and silver ornaments. This hangs in a 
point over the brow, broadens over the top of 
the head, and tapers as it reaches the waist behind. 
The ambition of every Tibetan girl is centred in 
this singular head-gear. Hoops in the ears, neck- 


weights of sixty pounds over the passes; they 
attain extreme old age ; their voices are harsh and 
loud, and their laughter is noisy and hearty. 

After leaving Shergol the signs of Buddhism 
were universal and imposing, and the same may 
be said of the whole of the inhabited part of 
Lesser Tibet. Colossal figures of Shakya Thubba 
(Buddha) are carved on faces of rock, or in 
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wood, stone, or gilded copper sit on lotus thrones 
in endless calm near villages of votaries. Chod- 
tens from twenty to a hundred feet in height, dedi- 
cated to ‘holy’ men, are scattered over elevated 
ground, orin imposing avenues line the approaches to 
hamlets and gonpos. ‘There are also countless mants, 
dykes of stone from six to sixteen feet in width and 
from twenty feet to a fourth ofa mile in length, roofed 
with flattish stones, inscribed by the /amas (monks) 
with the phrase Awm, etc., and purchased and de- 
posited by those who wish to obtain any special bene- 
fit from the gods, such as a safe journey. ‘Then there 
are prayer-mills, sometimes 150 in a row, which 
revolve easily by being brushed by the hand of the 
passer-by, larger prayer-cylinders which are turned 
by pulling ropes, and others larger still by water- 
power. ‘The finest of the latter was in a temple 
over-arching a perennial torrent, and was said to 
contain 20,000 repetitions of the mystic phrase, the 
fee to the worshipper for each revolution of the 
cylinder being from 1d. to 1s. 42., according to his 
means or urgency. 

The glory and pride of Ladak and Nubra are 

the gonfos, of which the illustrations give a slight 
idea. Their picturesqueness is absolutely en- 
chanting. ‘They are vast irregular piles of fantastic 
buildings, almost invariably crowning lofty isolated 
rocks or mountain spurs, reached by steep, rude 
rock staircases, chod-tens below and battlemented 
towers above, with temples, domes, bridges over 
chasms, spires, and scaffolded projections gleaming 
with gold, looking, as at Lamayuru, the outgrowth 
of the rock itself. The outer walls are usually 
whitewashed, and red, yellow, and brown wooden 
buildings, broad bands of red and blue on the 
whitewash, tridents, prayer-mills, yaks’ tails, and 
flags on poles give colour and movement, while the 
jangle of cymbals, the ringing of bells, the incessant 
beating of big drums and gongs, and the braying at 
intervals of six-foot silver horns, attest the ritualistic 
activities of the communities within. The gonfos 
contain from two up to three hundred /amas. ‘These 
are not cloistered, and their duties take them freely 
among the people, with whom they are closely 
linked, a younger son in every family being a monk. 
Every act in trade, agriculture, and social life needs 
the sanction of sacerdotalism, whatever exists of 
wealth is in the goxfos, which also have a monopoly 
of learning, and 11,000 monks, linked with the 
people, yet ruling all affairs of life and death and 
beyond death, are connected closely by education, 
tradition, and authority with Lhassa. 

Passing along faces of precipices and over water- 
less plateaux of blazing red gravel—* waste places,” 
truly—the journey was cheered by the meeting of 
red and yellow /amas in companies, each /ama 
twirling his prayer-cylinder, abbots, and skushoks 
(the latter believed to be incarnations of Buddha) 
with many retainers, or gay groups of priestly 

students, intoning in harsh and high-pitched mono- 
tones, Aum mani padne hun. And so past fasci- 
nating monastic buildings, through crystal torrents 
rushing over red rock, through flaming ravines, on 
rock ledges by scaffolded paths, camping in the 
afternoons near friendly villages on oases of irri- 
gated alluvium, and down the Wanla water by the 
steepest and narrowest cleft ever used for traffic, I 
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reached the Indus, crossed it by a wooden bridge 
where its broad, fierce current is narrowed by rocks 
to a width of sixty-five feet, and entered Ladak 
proper. A picturesque fort guards the bridge, and 
there travellers inscribe their names and are re- 
ported to Leh. I camped at Khalsi, a mile higher, 
but returned to the bridge in the evening to sketch, 
if I could, the grim nudity and repulsive horror 
of the surrounding mountains, attended only by 
Usman Shah. A few months earlier, this ruffian 
was sent down from Leh with six other soldiers 
and an officer to guard the fort, where they became 
the terror of all who crossed the bridge by their 
outrageous levies of blackmail. My swashbuckler 
quarrelled with the officer over a disreputable affair, 
and one night stabbed him mortally, induced his 
six comrades to plunge their knives into the body, 
sewed it up in a blanket, and threw it into the Indus, 
which disgorged it a little lower down. The men 
were all arrested and marched to Srinagar, where 
Usman turned “ king’s evidence.” 

The remaining marches were alongside of the tre- 
mendous granite ranges which divide the Indus from 
its great tributary, the Shayok. Colossal scenery, 
desperate aridity, tremendous solar heat, and an 
atmosphere highly rarefied and of nearly intolerable 
dryness, were the chief characteristics. At these 
Tibetan altitudes, where the valleys exceed 11,000 
feet, the sun’s rays are even more powerful than on 
the “ burning plains of India.” The day wind, rising 
at 9 a.m., and only failing near sunset, blows with 
great heat and force. ‘The solar heat at noon was 
from 120° to 130°, and at night the mercury fre- 
quently fell below the freezing point. I did not 
suffer from the climate, but in the case of most 
Europeans the air passages become irritated, 
the skin cracks, and after a time the action 
of the heart is affected. The hair when released 
stands out from the head, leather shrivels and splits, 
horn combs break to pieces, food dries up, rapid 
evaporation renders water-colour sketching nearly 
impossible, and tea made with water from fifteen 
to twenty below the boiling-point of 212 degrees, 
is flavourless and flat. 

After a delightful journey of twenty-five days I 
camped at Spitak, among the chod-tens and manis 
which cluster round the base of a lofty and isolated 
rock, crowned with one of the most striking monas- 
teries in Ladak, and very early the next morning, 
under a sun of terrific fierceness, rode up a five-mile 
slope of blazing gravel to the goal of my long march. 
Even at a short distance off, the Tibetan capi- 
tal can scarcely be distinguished from the bare, 
ribbed, scored, jagged, vermilion and rose-red moun- 
tains which nearly surround it, were it not for the 
palace of the former kings or Gyalpos of Ladak, 
a huge building attaining ten storeys in height, with 
massive walls sloping inwards, while long balconies 
and galleries, carved projections of brown wood, 
and prominent windows, give it a singular pic- 
turesqueness. It can be seen for many miles, an¢ 
dwarfs the little Central-Asian town which clusters 
round its base. 

Long lines of chod-tens and manis mark the ap- 
proach to Leh. Then come barley fields ané 
poplar and willow plantations, bright streams are 
crossed, and a small gateway, within which 1s 4 
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colony of very poor Baltis, gives access to the city. 
In consequence of “the vigilance of the guard at 
the bridge of Khalsi,” I was expected, and was met 
at the gate by the wazir’s 7emadar, or head of police, 
in artistic attire, with sfahis in apricot turbans, 
violet chagas, and green leggings, who cleared the 
way with spears, Gyalpo frolicking as merrily 
and as ready to bite, and the Afghan striding in 
front as firmly, as though they had not marched 
for twenty-five days through the rugged passes of 


a scholar and linguist, an expert botanist and an 
admirable artist, devoted himself to the welfare 
of the Tibetans, and though his great aim was 
to Christianise them, he gained their confidence 
so thoroughly by his virtues, kindness, profound 
Tibetan scholarship, and manliness, that he was 
loved and welcomed everywhere, and is now 
mourned for as the best and truest friend the people 
ever had. 

I had scarcely finished breakfast when he called ; 


GONPO OF SPITAK. 


the Himalayas. In such wise I was escorted to a 
shady bungalow of three rooms, in the grounds of 
H.B.M.’s Joint Commissioner, who lives at Leh 
during the four months of the “caravan season,” 
to assist in regulating the traffic and to guard the 
interests of the numerous British subjects who pass 
through Leh with merchandise. For their benefit 
also, the Indian Government aids in the support of 
a small hospital, open, however, to all, which, with 
a largely attended dispensary, is under the charge 
of a Moravian medical missionary. 

Just outside the Commissioner’s grounds are two 
very humble whitewashed dwellings, with small 
gardens brilliant with European flowers ; and in 
these the two Moravian missionaries, the only 
permanent European residents in Leh, were living, 
Mr. Redslob and Dr. Karl Marx, with their wives. 
Dr. Marx was at his gate to welcome me. 

To these two men, especially the former, I owe a 
debt of gratitude which in no shape, not even by 
the hearty acknowledgment of it, can ever be repaid, 
for they died within a few days of each other, of an 
epidemic, last year, Dr. Marx and a new-born son 
being buried in one grave. For twenty-five years 
Mr. Redslob, a man of noble physique and intellect, 


a man of great height and strong voice, with a 
cheery manner, a face beaming with kindness, 
and speaking excellent English. Leh was the 
goal of my journey, but Mr. Redslob came with a 
proposal to escor: me over the great passes to the 
northward for a three weeks’ journey in Nubra, 
a district formed of the combined valleys of 
the Shayok and Nubra rivers, tributaries of the 
Indus, and abounding in interest. Of course I 
at once accepted an offer so full of advantages, 
and the performance was better even than the 
promise. 

Two days were occupied in making prepara- 
tions, but afterwards I spent a fortnight in my 
tent at Leh, a city by no means to be passed over 
without remark, for, though it and the region of 
which it is the capital are very remote from the 
thoughts of most readers, it is one of the centres of 
Central-Asian commerce. There all traders from 
India, Kashmir, and Afghanistan must halt for 
animals and supplies on their way to Yarkand and 
Khotan, and there also merchants from the mys- 
terious city of Lhassa do a great business in brick 
tea and in Lhassa wares, chiefly ecclesiastical. 

The situation of Leh is a grand one, the great 
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Kailas range, with its glaciers and snowfields, 
rising just behind it to the north, its passes alone 
reaching an altitude of nearly 18,000 feet ; while to 
the south, across a gravelly descent and the Indus 
Valley, rise great red ranges dominated by snow 
peaks exceeding 21,000 feet in altitude. The centre 
of Leh isa wide bazaar, where much polo 3s played 
in the afternoons ; and above this the irregular, flat- 
roofed, many-balconied houses of the town cluster 
round the palace and a gigantic chod-ten alongside 
it. ‘The rugged crest of the rock on a spur of 
which the palace stands is crowned by the fantastic 
buildings of an ancient gonfo. Beyond the crops 
and plantations which surround the town lies a 
flaming desert of gravel or rock. The architec- 
tural features of Leh, except of the palace, are 
mean. A new mosque glaring with vulgar colour, 
a treasury ahd court of justice, the wazir’s bunga- 
low, a Moslem cemetery, and Buddhist cremation 
grounds in which each family has its separate 
burning place, are all that is noteworthy. The 
narrow alleys, which would be abominably dirty if 
dirt were possible in a climate of such intense 
dryness, house a very mixed population, in which 
the Moslem element is always increasing, partly 
owing to the renewal of that proselytising energy 
which is making itself felt throughout Asia, ard 
partly to the marriages of Moslem traders with 
Ladaki women, who embrace the faith of their 
husbands and bring up their families in the same. 

On my arrival few of the shops in the great 
place, or bazaar, were open, and there was no 
business ; but a few weeks later the little desert 
capital nearly doubled its population, and during 
August the din and stir of trade and amusements 
ceased not by day or night, and the shifting scenes 
were as gay in colouring and as full of variety as 
could be desired. 

Great caravans en route for Khotan, Yarkand, 
and even Chinese Tibetarrived daily from Kashmir, 
the Panjab, and Afghanistan, and stacked their 
bales of goods in the f/ace ; the Lhassa traders 
opened shops in which the specialties were brick 
tea and instruments of worship ; merchants from 
Amritsar, Cabul, Bokhara, and Yarkand, stately in 
costume and gait, thronged the bazaar and opened 
bales of costly goods in tantalising fashion ; mules, 
asses, horses, and yaks kicked, squealed, and bel- 
lowed ; the dissonance of bargaining tongues rose 
high ; there were mendicant monks, Indian fakirs, 
Moslem dervishes, Mecca pilgrims, itinerant mu- 
sicians, and Buddhist ballad howlers ; bold-faced 
women with creels on their backs brought in 
lucerne ; Ladakis, Baltis, and Lahulis tended the 
beasts, and the wazir’s yemadar and gay sfahis 
moved about among the throngs. In the midst of 
this picturesque confusion, the short, square-built, 
Lhassa traders, who face the blazing sun in heavy 
winter clothing, exchange their expensive tea for 
Nubra and Baltistan dried apricots, Kashmir 
saffron, and rich stuffs from India, and merchants 
from Yarkand on big ‘Turkestan horses offer kemp, 
which is smoked as opium, and Russian trifles and 
dress goods, under cloudless skies. With the huge 
Kailas range as a background, this great rendezvous 
of Central-Asian traffic has a great fascination, even 
though moral shadows of the darkest kind abound. 


On the second morning, while I was taking the 
sketch of Usman Shah which appears in the former 
chapter, he was recognised both by the Joint Con- 
missioner and the chief of police as a mutineer 
and murderer, and was marched out of Leh. I was 
asked to look over my baggage, but did not. [I 
had trusted him, he had been faithful in his way, 
and later I found that nothing was missing. He 
was a brutal ruffian, one of a band of irregulars 
sent by the Maharajah of Kashmir to garrison the 
fort at Leh. From it they used to descend on the 
town, plunder the bazaar, insult the women, take 
all they wanted without payment, and when one 
of their number was being tried for some offence, 
they dragged the judge out of court and beat him ! 
After holding Leh in terror for some time the 
British Commissioner obtained their removal. It 
was, however, at the fort at the Indus bridge, as 
related before, that the crime of murder was com- 
mitted. Still there was something almost grand 
in the defiant attitude of the fantastic “ swash- 
buckler,” as, standing outside the bungalow, he faced 
the British Commissioner, to him the embodiment 
of all earthly power, and the chief of police, and 
defied them. Not an inch would he stir till the 
wazir gave him a coolie to carry his baggage. He 
had been acquitted of the murder, he said, “and 
though I killed the man, it was according to the 
custom of my country—he gave me an insult which 
could only be wiped out in blood!” The gusrd 
dared not touch him, and he went to the wazir, 
demanded a coolie, and got one ! 

Our party left Leh early on a glorious morning, 
travelling light, Mr. Redslob, a very learned Lhassa 
monk, named Gergan, Mr. R.’s servant, my three, 
and four baggage horses, with two drivers engaged 
for the journey. ‘The great Kailas range was to be 
crossed, and the first day’s march up long, barren, 
stony valleys, without interest, took us to a piece of 
level ground, with a small semi-subterranean refuge, 
on which there was barely room for two tents, at the 
altitude of thesummitof Mont Blanc. For two hours 
before we reached it the men and animals showed 
great distress. Gyalpo stopped every few yards, 
gasping, with blood trickling from his nostrils, and 
turned his head so as to look at me, with the question 
in his eyes, What does this mean? Hassan Khan 
was reeling from vertigo, but would not give in ; the 
seis, a creature without piuck, was carried in a 
blanket slung on my tent poles, and even the 
Tibetans suffered. I felt no inconvenience, but 
as I unsaddled Gyalpo I was glad that there was 
no more work to do! ‘This “ mountain sickness,” 
called by the natives /adug, or “ pass-poison,” is 
supposed by them to be the result of the odour or 
pollen of certain plants which grow on the passes. 
Horses and mules are unable to carry their loads, 
and men suffer from vertigo, vomiting, violent head- 
ache and bleeding from the nose, mouth, and ears, 
as well as prostration of strength, sometimes com- 
plete, and occasionally ending fatally. 

After a bitterly cold night I was awakened at dawn 
by novel sounds, gruntings, and low, resonant 
bellowing round my tent, and the grey light re- 
vealed several yaks (the Bos grunniens, the ‘Tibetan 
ox), the pride of the Tibetan highlands. This mag- 
nificent animal, though not exceeding an English 
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shorthorn cow in height, looks gigantic, with his 
thick curved horns, his wild eyes glaring from under 
a mass of curls, his long thick hair hanging to 
his fetlocks, and his huge bushy tail. He is 
usually black or tawny, but the tail is often white 
and is the length of his long hair. The nose is fine 
and has a look of breeding as well as power. He 
only flourishes at altitudes exceeding 12,000 feet. 
Even after generations of semi-domestication he is 
very wild, and can only be managed by being led with 
a rope attached to a ring in the nostrils. He dis- 
dains the plough, but condescends to carry burdens, 
and numbers of the Ladak and Nubra people get 
their living b7 carrying goods for the traders on his 
broad back over the great passes. His legs are 
very short, and he has a sensible way of measuring 
distance with his eyes and planting his feet, which 
enables him to carry loads where it might be sup- 
posed that only a goat couldclimb. He picks upa 
living anyhow, in that respect resembling the camel. 

He has an uncertain temper, and is not favourably 
disposed towards his rider. Indeed, my experience 
was that just as one was about to mount him he 
usually made a lunge at one with his horns. Some 
of my yak steeds shied, plunged, kicked, executed 
fantastic movements on the ledges of precipices, 
knocked down their leaders, bellowed defiance, and 
rushed madly down mountain sides, leaping from 
boulder to boulder, till they landed me among their 
fellows. The rush of a herd of bellowing ya&s at a 
wild gallop, waving their huge tails, is a grand sight. 

My first yak was fairly quiet, and looked a noble 
steed, with my Mexican saddle and gay blanket 
among rather than upon his thick black locks. His 
back seemed as broad as that of an elephant, and 
with his slow, sure, resolute step, he was like a 
mountain in motion. We took five hours for the 
ascent of the Digar pass, our loads and some of us 
on yaks, some walking, and those who suffered most 
from the “ pass-poison ” and could not sit on yaks 
were carried. A number of Tibetans went up with 
us. It wasanew thing fora European iady to travel 


in Nubra, and they took a friendly interest in my * 


getting through all right. The dreary stretches of 
the ascent, though at first white with ede/weiss, of 
which the people make their tinder, are surmounted 
for the most part by steep, short zigzags of broken 
stone. The heavens were dark with snow-showers, 
the wind was high and the cold severe, and gasping 
horses, and men prostrate on their faces unable to 
move, suggested a considerable amount of suffer- 
ing ; but all safely reached the summit, 17,930 feet, 
where in a snowstorm the guides huzzaed, praised 
their gods, and tucked rag streamers into a cairn. 
The loads were replaced on the horses, and over 
wastes of ice, across snow-fields margined by broad 
splashes of rose-red primulas, down desert valleys 
and along irrigated hill-sides, we descended 3,700 
feet to the village of Digar in Nubra, where under 
a cloudless sky the mercury stood at go® ! 

Upper and Lower Nubra consist of the valleys of 
the Nubra and Shayok Rivers. These are deep, 
fierce, variable streams, which have buried the lower 
levels under great stretches of shingle, patched with 
jungles of hippophaé and tamarisk, affording cover 
for innumerable wolves. Great lateral torrents de- 
scend to these rivers, and on alluvial ridges formed 


at the junctions are the villages with their pleasant 
surroundings of barley, lucerne, wheat, with poplar 
and fruit trees, and their picturesque gonpos crown- 
ing spurs of rock above them. The first view of 
Nubra is not beautiful. Yellow, absolutely barren 
mountains, cleft by yellow gorges, and apparently 
formed of yellow gravel, the huge rifts in their sides 
alone showing their substructure of rock, look as if 
they had never been finished, or had been finished 
so long that they had returned to chaos. These 
hem in a valley of grey sand and shingle, threaded 
by a greyish stream. From the second view point 
mountains are seen descending on a pleasanter part 
of the Shayok valley in grey, yellow, or vermilion 
masses of naked rock, 7,000 and 8,000 feet in height, 
above which rise snow-capped peaks sending out 
fantastic spurs and buttresses, while the colossal 
walls of rock are cleft by rifts as colossal. The 
central ridge between the Nubra and Upper Shayok 
valleys is 20,000 feet in altitude, and on this are 
superimposed five peaks of rock, ascertained by sur- 
vey to be from 24,000 to 25,000 feet in height, while 
at one point the eye takes in a nearly vertical height 
of 14,000 feet from the level of the Shayok River ! 
The Shayok and Nubra valleys are only five and four 
miles in width respectively at their widest parts. 
The early winter traffic chiefly follows along river 
beds, then nearly dry, while summer caravans have 


A CHOD-TEN, 


tolabour along difficult tracks at great heights, where 
mud and snow avalanches are common, to climb 
dangerous rock ladders, and to cross glaciers and 
the risky fords of the Shayok. Nubra is similar in 
character to Ladak, but it is hotter and more fertile, 
the mountains are loftier, the gonfos are more nu- 
merous, and the people are simpler, more religious, 
and more purely Tibetan. Mr. Redslob loved 
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Nubra, and as love begets love he received a hearty 
welcome at Digar and everywhere else. 

The descent to the Shayok river gave us a most 
severe day of twelve hours. The river had covered 
the usual track, and we had to take to torrent beds 
and precipice ledges, I on one ya, and my tent on 
another. In years of travel I have never seen 
such difficulties. Eventually at dusk Mr. Redslob, 
Gergan, the servants, and I descended on a broad 
shingle bed by the rushing Shayok ; but it was not 
till dawn on the following day that, by means of our 
two yaks and the muleteers, our baggage and food 
arrived, the baggage horses being brought down 
unloaded, with men holding the head and tail of 
each. Our saddle horses, which we led with us, 
were much cut by falls. Gyalpo fell fully twenty 
feet, and got his side laid open. The baggage 
horses, according to their owners, had all gone over 
one precipice, which delayed them five hours. 

Below us lay two leaky scows, and eight men 
from Sati, on the other side of the Shayok, are 
pledged to the Government to ferry travellers ; but 
no amount of shouting and yelling, or burning of 
brushwood, or even firing, brought them to the 
rescue, though their pleasant lights were only a mile 
off. Snow fell, the wind was strong and keen, and 
our tent-pegs were only kept down by heavy stones. 
Blankets in abundance were laid down, yet failed 
to soften the “paving stones” on which I slept 
that night! We had tea and rice, but our men, 
whose baggage was astray on the mountains, 
were without food for twenty-two hours, positively 
refusing to eat our food or cook fresh rice in our 
cooking pots! To such an extent has Hindu 
caste fecling infected Moslems! ‘The disasters 
of that day’s march, besides various breakages, 
were, two servants helpless from ‘“ pass-poison ” 
and bruises ; a Ladaki, who had rolled over a 
precipice, with a broken arm, and Gergan bleeding 
from an ugly scalp wound, also from a fall. 

By eight o'clock the next morning the sun was 
high and brilliant, the snows of the ravines under 
its fierce heat were melting fast, and the river, 
roaring hoarsely, was a mad rush of grey rapids 
and grey foam ; but three weeks later in the season, 
lower down, its many branches are only two feet 
deep. This Shayok, which cannot in any way be 
circumvented, is the great obstacle on this Yarkand 
trade route. Travellers and their goods make the 
perilous passage in the scow, but their animals 
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swim, and are often paralysed by the ice-cold water 
and drowned. My Moslem servants, white-lipped 
and trembling, committed themselves to Allah on 
the river bank, and the Buddhists worshipped their 
sleeve idols. The gofa, or headman of Sati, a 
splendid fellow, who accompanied us through 
Nubra, and eight wild-looking, half-naked satellites, 
were the Charons of that Styx. They poled and 
paddled with yells of excitement ; the rapids seized 
the scow, and carried her broadside down into 
hissing and raging surges ; then there was a plash, 
a leap of maddened water half filling the boat, a 
struggle, a whirl, violent efforts, and a united yell, 
and far down the torrent we were in smooth water 
on the opposite shore. The ferrymen recrossed, 
pulled our saddle horses by ropes into the river, the 
gopa held them ; again the scow and her frantic 
crew, poling, paddling, and yelling, were hurried 
broadside down, and as they swept past there were 
glimpses above and among the foam-crested surges 
of the wild-looking heads and drifting forelocks 
of two grey horses swimming desperately for their 
lives, a splendid sight. They landed safely, but of 
the baggage animals one was sucked under the boat 
and drowned, and as the others refused to face the 
rapids, we had to obtain other transport. <A few 
days later, the scow, which was brought up in pieces 
from Kashmir on coolies’ backs at a cost of four 
hundred rupees, was dashed to pieces ! 

A halt for Sunday in an apricot grove in the 
pleasant village of Sati refreshed us all for the long 
marches which followed, by which we crossed the 
Sasir pass, full of difficulties from snow and glaciers, 
which extend for many miles, to the Dipsang Plain, 
the bleakest and dreariest of Central-Asian wastes, 
from which the gentle ascent of the Karakorum 
pass rises, and returned, varying our route slightly, 
to the pleasant villages of the Nubra Valley. 
Everywhere Mr. Redslob’s Tibetan scholarship, his 
old world courtesy, his kindness and adaptability, 
and his medical skill, ensured us a welcome the 
heartiness of which I cannot describe. The head- 
men and elders of the villages came to meet us 
when we arrived, and escorted us when we left ; the 
monasteries and houses with the best they contained 
were thrown open to us ; the men sat round our 
camp fires at night, telling stories and local gossip, 
and asking questions, everything being translated 
to me by my kind guide, and so we actually lived 
“among the Tibetans.” 
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IIL—UP CHANNEL. 


HE pilot would thrive if he could board the 
first ship he sees ; but, like the maid, he has 
generally to wait until he is asked, although, un- 
like her, he has no privilege of refusal. More than 


half the steamships of the world are under the 
British flag, and, counting in those which do not 
put into our ports but merely pass them by, nearly 
half the shipping tonnage afloat comes within sight of 


these islands during the year. Thus the pilot sees 
many more ships than he visits ; but when there is a 
call he must go, and he must be off to the ship that 
comes in his turn whether she be old or new, cargo 
or passenger, big or little, sail or steam. ‘The more 
ships there are, the more chances he has. That 
there are twenty-three million tons of shipping on 
the registers is to him of not so much importance as 
that there are over thirty-two thousand ships ; for, 
though their size may increase his gains, it is their 
numbers that assure him a living. 

The English Channel is our most crowded 
waterway, and the most noticeable thing about 
the Channel shipping is the number of moderate- 
sized cargo boats owned by firms of whom the 
general public rarely hear. And as it is in the 
Channel, so it is off Holyhead, or, indeed, off every 
headland past which the ships go in any consider- 
able number. The more there are of these 
ordinary craft, the more the ordinary pilot re- 
joices. He, above all men, believes in the fre- 
quency of the flag—that is, the house-flag. And 
although it may be unusual, it will here serve our 
purpose to look for a minute at the world’s marine 
irom the pilot's point of view, and thus learn, as 
they come up Channel, to whom the fleets belong. 

Let it, however, be clearly understood at the 
outset that the importance of a shipping company 
1s really measurable, not by the number of its 
fleet, but by its tonnage. If number alone were to 
be taken into consideration, the greatest shipping 


firm in the world would be the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company, whose headquarters are at Glasgow, 
whose trade is on the rivers of Burma, and under 
whose ownership are no fewer than a hundred and 
twenty vessels, most of them of insignificant burden. 
And the next in order would be the fleet of the 
Italian firm of Rubattino, which consists of one 
hundred and seven vessels all told, a good many of 
them of tolerable size. 

Far larger than these two in total tonnage, and but 
one short of Rubattino’s in number, stands the British 
India Steam Navigation Company, which started in 
life soon after the opening of the Suez Canal, and 
has grown from four boats to over a hundred in 
some twenty years. ‘The British India does a large 
passenger business, but is chiefly known as a cargo 
line, and its operations cover the whole Asiatic 
seaboard from Busreh to Singapore, branching off 
down the east coast of Australia in one direction 
and the east coast of Africain another. From New 
Ireland to Zanzibar no flag is better known than 
the red-cross saltire of this particularly busy com- 
pany. The list of ports at which its vessels call 
weekly, fortnightly, or monthly should be invaluable 
to examiners in geography. How many men are 
there in London who could point out on a map, 
without looking at an index, Aleppey, Bundaberg, 
Calingapatam, Colachel, Hodeidah, Ibo, Jaskh, 
Kilwakivinje, Mergui, Narrakal, Porebunder, or 
‘Tagal? And these are but a dozen out of a 
hundred or so taken alphabetically at a venture. 

There is a Danish company, the Forenede 
Dampskibs, with as many ships afloat as the 
British India, but the average tonnage is much less. 
Next in the number of their fleet come the Wilsons 
of Hull, whose vessels range far larger than those 
of the Danes, and travel much farther afield. The 
Wilson boats go everywhere ; they are met with in 
the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and 
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in many of the ports of the east coast of India and 
the east coast of America ; most of them are cargo 
steamers, moderate in size, steady and capacious, 
four-fifths of the eighty-five running at less than 
the twelve knots which has become on the water 
what forty miles an hour has become on the land-—a 
dividing line between express and ordinary speed. 

After the Wilsons come the Austrian Lloyds and 
the North German Lloyds, both with seventy-two 
vessels, the Austrians being the smaller in tonnage. 
After them rank the French Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique with sixty-eight vessels, and the 
Russian Steam with sixty-five ; the French Messa- 
geries Maritimes with sixty, being the least numerous 
of these foreign fleets, but not the least important. 

Of much the same strength numerically, but of 
far greater tonnage and value, is the fleet of the 
P. and O., which runs over two and a half million 
miles a year, and if placed end to end would stretch 
for close on five miles, or, say, from London Bridge 
to Battersea. The P. and O., that is, the Peninsular 
and Oriental—facetiously known in certain circles 
as the Perpendicular and ’Orizontal—is the leading 
shipping company under the British flag. It is to 
London what the Cunard Company is to Liverpool, 
an institution of almost national importance, old 
enough to have had a “jubilee” ; safe, sound, and 
sure, with a wonderful record for excellence and 
good management, though in a very different trade, 
having a wider range of operations and much 
longer voyages, the Indian and Australian boats 
being necessarily more of the ship and less of the 
floating hotel than those that run the steamer lanes 
of the Atlantic. 

It has now a revenue of close on two and a half 


millions ; it burns half a million tons of coal a 
year, costing as many pounds ; and during the past 
twenty years it has launched a quarter of a million 
tons of steam shipping of the highest class at a cost 
of over six and a half millions of money. 

It began by running mails to the Peninsula, not 
the peninsula of India, but that of the Peninsular 


War. In 1835, when Willcox and Anderson first 
ran their steamers to Lisbon, the Government did 
its own mail work, and carried its letters in its own 
sailing packets, to the satisfaction of no one but 
the natives of Falmouth, at whose port were the head- 
quarters. ‘Time after time the steamer beat the 
packet, which could only sail “wind and weather 
permitting ;” and when at length this sort of thing 
had grown to be a scandal, the offer of the steam- 
ship owners to carry the letters as a superior class 
of freight was considered and bargained over and 
finally accepted ; and on August 22, 1837, the first 
mail contract into which this country entered was 
duly signed. 

It ensured a fixed annual payment of £29,600 
for amonthly service from Falmouth to Vigo, Oporto, 
Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar; and the success 
which attended it led to the other contracts for the 
service to the West Indies by the Royal Mail Com- 
pany, and to North America by the Cunards, which 
followed in 1840, and wiped off the face of the 
waters the “coffin brigs” that were so smart and 
rakish and embarrassingly irregular. 

For two years the Peninsular Company took the 
mails to Gibraltar ; then it secured a further con- 
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tract to take them on to Malta and Alexandria : 
then it proposed to pick them up again at Suez 
and take them on to India, a task which was 
being performed by the East India Company, which 
was not particularly enthusiastic over the offer. 
However, the enterprise was decided on, and to 
run the Indian line Willcox and Anderson’s com- 
pany enlarged its capital and lengthened its name, 
and in December 1840 obtained its charter of in- 
corporation as the Peninsular and Oriental. 

In 1845 the Indian service was in thorough 
working order, and the line had even been extended 
to China, so that the P. and O. would take you 
all the way by water from Southampton to Hong 
Kong, with only a little break at the Isthmus. But 
that break, though welcome to the lover of the 
picturesque, meant despair to the practical man. 
From Alexandria to Suez by canal-boat and carayan 
was a journeying under difficulties much pleasanter 
to read about than to experience. Before the rail- 
way came, in 1859, the cargo, and even the coals 
for the steamers, had to be carried on camel-back 
from Cairo to the Red Sea ; and, good as “ the ship 
of the desert” may be, he is not at his best as a 
collier. It cost more to send coals round the Cape 
than it did to send them through the Mediterranean, 
and he bore the burden because he was cheap. Just 
as the steamer superseded the sailing packet, and 
the Suez Canal eventually superseded the railway, 
so the railway drove the camel out of the coal 
trade ; but now, when the continuous lines of Arabs 
ship a thousand tons of coals a day out of their 
baskets at Port Said, one is tempted to wonder what 
sort of a caravan it would take to deal with the 
million tons that are there handled in a year. 

There is much more doing in the world now than 
forty years ago. The mail goes to India once a 
week instead of once a month, and it still goes by 
the Overland Route, though the modern Overland 
Route is not through Egypt on camel-back, but 
through Europe from Calais to Brindisi by the P. 
and O. express. 

In time, after much difficulty and opposition, the 
P. and O. took the mails to Australia, which they 
did first by way of Singapore and then by that of 
Mauritius. Nowadays their route is by Cclombo to 
King George’s Sound, and round the south of Aus- 
tralia to Sydney. On the eastern route the furthest 
port is no longer Hong Kong, but Yokohama, 
Shanghai being the most northerly Chinese port. 
Adopting Sir Samuel Cunard’s idea of railway trains 
on “the beautiful level sea instead of the ugly un- 
even land,” we may call Port Said, Aden, and 
Colombo the main junctions of the P. and O.; the 
only section of line over which all-through pas- 
sengers pass being that from Port Said to Aden. 
To Port Said come the lines from Venice, Brindisi, 
Marseilles, and London ; from Aden go the lines 
to Bombay and Colombo ; from Colombo branch 
off the lines to Calcutta, Sydney, and Hong Kong, 
while at Hong Kong the China line branches to 
Yokohama and Shanghai. 

And the company’s plan of campaign is not un- 
like that of a railway company, the smaller ships, 
answering to the smaller trains, being at branch 
work and local traffic ; the larger and newer vessels, 
answering to the through trains, working to and 
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from the London headquarters. And thus it comes 
about that the ships met with in the Channel under 
the P. and O. cross-quarterings—blue, white, red, 
and yellow—are generally the biggest and best of 
the fleet. 

Next in number to that of the P. and O. is the 
fleet of Elder, Dempster and Co. of Liverpool, who 
own, however, a large proportion of sailing ships ; 
equal to it in number is that of the Union Steam- 
ship Company of New Zealand, who almost mono- 
polise the carrying trade of the Britain of the South, 
but whose operations are mainly intercolonial, 
though they run the mail to San Francisco. Next 
to it in numbers, and far below it in tonnage and 
efficiency, is the fleet of the Chilian Compania 
Transatlantica. With the General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, that ranks next on our list, we are 
closer home, their coasting craft being so well 
known to the Londoner that no better example 
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could be taken of the relative values of numbers 
and tonnage ; but, moderate in size and appearance 
as many of the General Steam’s boats may be, there 
are ten out of the forty-nine of them above twelve 
knots in speed. 

Equal to the latter in numbers is the Allan line, 
if we include the State line, which is under the same 
ownership. The Allan ling is the property of a 
private firm, and it is about the only large shipping 
concern on the Atlantic which has never changed 
owners, or been in the hands of a public company. 
It began in 1854 with the Canadian, an iron-built 
screw of a somewhat advanced type for that 
period, which ran from Liverpool to Montreal ; and 
since then its passenger boats have—appropriately 
enough—been all “an’s ” down to the good-looking 
Parisian, which is the most popular member of the 
fleet. 

The Allan ships go to the St. Lawrence and 
Halifax by way of the north of Ireland, and thus 
keep clear of the racing across the Atlantic. Many 
of them are not passenger carriers, but there are 


twenty-one that can do their twelve knots and more, 
and some that have made records from Moville to 
Rimouski of under seven days. 

The Hamburg American line from Hamburg to 
New York, calling at Southampton, comes next on 
the list. This line took to steam in 1855 with the 
Borussia, and has now a fleet forty-six strong, 
including three nineteen-knot boats, which are 
among the finest of Atlantic expresses. The 
Anchor fleet is forty-four strong, and is not only 
known in the Atlantic trade, but in the Mediter- 
ranean and Canal as well, with separate services 
from Liverpool to Bombay and Calcutta ; the New 
York and Glasgow branch having been a develop- 
ment in a new direction. About equal in number 
to the Anchor, and to each other, are the two 
Holt fleets, that of Lamport and Holt being as well 
known in the South American trade as Alfred Holt’s 
is in the African, though both go almost everywhere. 
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Next to the Holt fleets comes that of the Amazon 
Steam Navigation Company, thirty-eight strong, 
who three times a month run some thousand miles 
up the Amazon as far as Manaos, and occasionally 
take a steamer of a thousand tons up the great 
river to Nauta, which is three parts of the way 
through the continent. The fleet of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company is just one less than 
theirs in number ; and while they, like the Royal 
Mail, “tap” South America only from the east, the 
Pacifics work on both coasts, with Lamport and Holt 
sharing the cargo trade all round. 

With our next fleet, the Shaw Savill, we have a 
very different state of affairs. It consists mostly of 
sailing ships in the New Zealand trade, which, like 
its steamers, go the long voyage round the world by 
both capes, Good Hope and Horn, in their trip 
from London to the Antipodes and back. Passing 
over Knott’s Newcastle fleet, all “ Princes,” Bailey 
of Hull’s boats, and those of the China Merchants 
and China Navigation Companies, we reach the 
well-known Clan line, twenty-eight strong, of 
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which twenty-four are “ under twelve.” Then we 
have the Harrison fleet, the Law fleet--with seven 
“shires” in it—the Brazilian Lloyds, and the 
Milburn fleet, well known in Australian waters, and 
at last we have bridged the wide gap between 
the P. and O. and the Cunard. 

The Cunard line at present consists of twenty-six 
vessels, of which four are tugs ; ten of these exceed 
twelve knots an hour in speed, and two of them, 
the Ztruria and Umoéria, are * nineteen knotters.” 
With the Campania and Lucania the fleet will 
number twenty-eight, but what those giants are 
to do time will show. They are the biggest ships 
afloat ; and though a bigger one is building, it 
would be idle to deny that they are more interesting 
to the general public. Many who go the way of 
the world at sea—and many more who are content 
to stay on land —felt full sympathy with the thrill of 
excitement at Fairfield at the shout of “daggers 
down!” at ten minutes to two on the 8th of 
last September, and during the following minute, 
until the Campania’s cradle burst when she had 
travelled her 550 feet on the launching ways, and 
at the rate of nine feet a second had slipped into 
her troubled home. 

It was in 1839 that the success attending Willcox 
and Anderson’s new enterprise to the Peninsula led 
the Admiralty to seek for tenders for carrying the 
mails across the Atlantic. The circular fell into 
the hands of Samuel Cunard, then the East India 
Company’s agent at Halifax, who since 1815 had 
been carrying the mails at his own risk between 
Boston, Newfoundland, and Bermuda. This new 
transatlantic mail-carrying was but a development 
of his old business, and tc enter on it he wanted 
capital, and so he came to London. Melvill, the 
Secretary of the East India Company, sent him to 
Robert Napier, the Clyde engineer, who had built 
many a good craft for John Company, and Napier 
introduced him to George Burns, who in time in- 
troduced him to his partner, David Maclver, of 
Liverpool, who was anything but a sanguine man. 
That the way of the world is a way of surprises was 
never better shown than in the story of the Cunard 
line. First we have Burns and Maclver in vio- 
lent opposition, trying to cut each other out of 
the Glasgow and Liverpool trade ; then, on the 
olive branch being held out by Burns, a making up 
of differences and a lasting friendship ; and then 
the advent of a stranger from Halifax, a man with 
an idea, to form a workable triumvirate in which 
Cunard represented the driving power, Maclver 
the brake, and Burns the harmony and organisation 
to assure success. 

Burns raised the capital— £270,000; Duncan, the 
Woods, and Steel, built the first four ships,and Napier 
supplied the engines ; and on July 4, 1840, the first 
ship, the Britannia, steamed out of the Mersey to 
open the first line of Atlantic mail steamers, and 
lead the long list of names ending in “ ¢a” which 
have ever since—with one exception— been chosen 
for the Cunard line. The voyage of the Britannia 
was quite a triumph, and when she arrived in Boston 
with Samuel Cunard on board the inhabitants of 
the city of the hub went nearly delirious, and con- 
ferred on the successful projector the greatest honour 
yet accorded to man by giving him no less than 


1,873 separate and distinct invitations to dinner ! 
In fact, as Judge Halliburton said, “ Cunard was 
welcomed as if he were Uncle Sam himself,” and 
surely Halliburton ought to have known, for was 
not Sam Slick William Cunard’s father-in-law ? 
And the enthusiasm took some time to die out, for 
when, during the following winter, the Britannia was 
frozen up in Boston Harbour, the Bostonians, at 
their own expense, and mostly by volunteer labour, 
cut a channel through the ice seven miles long, in 
order that the imprisoned ship could steam out 
into open water. 

The Britannia was the first Atlantic mail 
steamer, but she was by no means the first steamer 
to cross the Atlantic. That honour belongs, per- 
haps, to the Savazvah, whose paddles were used 
only eighteen days out of thirty-five during her 
crossing in 1819; or, more justly, to the oya/ 
William, built at Three Rivers, near Quebec, which 
steamed all the way in 1831, as another Roya/ 
William did in 1833 on a voyage from Liverpool to 
New York ; which Royal Wiliam was followed by 
the Liverpool, that did her Atlantic trips out in 
seventeen days and home in fifteen, until she was 
sold to the P. and O. and became the Grea/ 
Liverpool of that service, wrecked off Finisterre in 
1846. 

But what of the Sirius and Great Western? 
Well, they came later, and really opened the 
Atlantic ferry as a paying speculation, by their race 
in 1838. The Great IWestern, designed by Brunel 
as a “continuation of the G. W. R.,” the first 
steamship ever built for the sake of the trade she 
was expected to bring to a railway, was the winner 
of that race by five days, and continued to make 
regular passages until she was sold out in 1847 and 
became the Great MWestern of the Royal Mail Com- 
pany. She was quite a famous boat in her way 
known, among other things, as being the vessel Dr 
Lardner proved could not cross the Atlantic, and 
then took advantage of to elope in with another man’s 
wife. 

When the Admiralty issued their circular in 1839 
the only people to tender for the North American 
route were the owners of the Great Western, and 
the Cunard combination which secured the contract. 
From a similar issue of an Admiralty circular in 
1839 dates the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
which took the West Indian route and has South- 
ampton as its headquarters. To-day the Royal 
Mail has a fleet of twenty-five vessels, of which 
eighteen run over the twelve-knot limit, these being 
on two services, one covering the east of South 
America from Pernambuco to Monte Video, the 
other communicating with the West Indies from 
Barbados as a centre, and extending to the main- 
land between Vera Cruz and George Town. 

Of the same numerical strength as the fleet of 
the Royal Mail is that of the Hamburg South 
American Company, which has fourteen boats over 
twelve knots in speed ; and next to them in numbers, 
with only one boat less in each class, comes the 
Donald Currie line of “ Castles,” which this year 
attains its majority. The Castles come further up 
the Thames than any other of the well-known lines, 
their headquarters being at the East India Docks. 
Southampton is now their Channel port of call, and 
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at Southampton are the headquarters of the older 
Cape line, the Union, which is forty years old, and 
among its fleet of twenty-two has a dozen twelve- 
knotters and more, among them being the well- 
known Sco/, which has turned over quite a new leaf 
in the story of steam communication with South 
Africa. 

Of the same strength in numbers is the Indo- 
China fleet, and also that of the “City” line to 
India, which belongs to the Smiths, of Glasgow, 
and is worked entirely by European crews. One 
below these in number comes a little Cornish fleet, 
all “Tre’s,” and the fleet of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, the line which 
has spent a larger portion of its capital on “ de- 
velopment” and “side shows” than any other 
railway company in England. 

Our list is long enough ; in it we have mentioned 
every mercantile fleet afloat consisting of more than 
a score of ships. Many of them are known only 
locally, and are insignificant perhaps in a survey of 
to-day’s work at sea ; and many well-known names 
are absent owing to a deficiency in quantity being 
more than made up in quality and ieputation. Two 
fleets there are, however, just on the border line, 
both of them twenty strong, and both well-known to 
pilots and to all men. The first of them is that of 
the New Zealand Shipping Company, sailing out of 
London, the other the White Star line, sailing out 
of Liverpool. The New Zealand fleet is chiefly 
composed of sailing clippers, but its five steamers 
that run the round voyage of twenty-five thousand 
miles are the handsomest and “shippiest” boats 
under the British flag. ‘The White Starline, which 
twenty-two years ago gave us in the Oceanic the 
prototype of the modern passenger steamer, has 
always been in the first flight in the neck-and-neck 
race across the Atlantic. If not always in front, it 
has never been far behind, and when a boat has 
been built to beat it has invariably built another 
boat to beat its conqueror. Now it is going to out- 
build the Cunarders which are built to beat the 
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record of its Teutonic and Majestic ; and before the 
Campania and Lucania have got comfortably to 
work in all their glory of the biggest boats afloat, 
the Gigantic will be launched, which will exceed even 
the defunct Great Eastern in dimensions, and be 
equal to six Great Easterns in power. 

There are only thirty vessels as yet in the world’s 
mercantile marine whose speed exceeds nineteen 
knots an hour ; but we are driving faster all along, 
and, with double as many over eighteen and nearly 
two hundred over fifteen, it would seem as though 
our ocean expresses would soon be running their 
twenty knots as often as we run our fifty miles and 
more on the rail; and doing it with at least the 
punctuality of the Flying Scotchman. Even now 
the arrival in the Mersey or the Thames is known 
to half an hour as soon as the telegram comes in 
from the first home signal station—Brow Head, 
or whichever it may be—and the preparations for 
landing the passengers and discharging the cargo 
are at once begun. There is no time to lose. The 
Custom House has to be notified ; so has the Post 
Office ; and at Liverpool and elsewhere the steam 
tender has to go out to the big ship with the health 
and other officers, while the hotel people are warned 
as to the expected invasion, and the railway com- 
pany have to make up their special trains. And 
altogether so many folks are interested that into our 
newspaper shipping news of late there has crept the 
announcement of the very hour at which the ship 
is expected to be alongside. 

Punctual to her time she comes. Her mails have 
gone ; her passengers have, most of them, landed ; 
but her cargo is of quite as much importance as a 
means of money-making ; and punctuality means 
all the difference between a profit and a loss. And 
if you watch her as she is ending her voyage you 
may sometimes notice a little cloud of red and white 
gliding hastily downwards from some unexpected 
point in the rigging ; and that is the flag of the pilot 
who has seen the ship home. 

W. J. GORDON, 
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SIR RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., LL.D., K.C.B. 





HE long illness and great age of Sir Richard 
Owen had prepared us for the announcement 
of his death, on December 18, agedeighty-nine. 

No name more illustrious in the world’s annals 
appeared in the crowded obituary of the year 1892. 
Many were the men of science who then passed to 
the majority, some of them also at a great age, as 





Sir George Airy, the Astronomer Royal, and Pro- 
fessor Adams, the joint discoverer with Leverrier of 
the planet Neptune. The two greatest of the poets 
of the Victorian age, Whittier and Tennyson, who 
died near the same time, claimed wider popularity. 
But to those who know the history of the cen- 
tury, Richard Owen stands out as the name of 
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most honour and distinction in the domain of 
science. 

A whole generation having come to the front 
since Owen withdrew from public life, to live in 
comparative retirement, there are many who have 
almost forgotten his name and his work. But the 
chiefs of science, the “ men of light and leading,” knew 
and honoured the grand old man. When his death 
came, there was an instant and spontaneous desire 
that his dust should be laid in Westminster Abbey. 
Happily for the Dean,—who knew less about Owen 
than about Tennyson or Browning, and who had 
expressed his unwillingness to receive any more 
dead bodies into the crowded soil within the 
walls—it was announced that, by his own desire, 
the patriarch of science was to be laid in Ham 
Church by the side of his wife, who was there 
buried. 

The quaint and picturesque cottage in Richmond 
Park, “Sheen Lodge,” where he resided during the 
last forty years of his life, was assigned to him by 
the Queen after the Exhibition of 1851, of which he 
was one of the Commissioners, and to the success 
of which he largely contributed. The intention 
was to give another larger mansion, but at the 
moment there was a question as to whether the 
property belonged to the Crown or to the King of 
Hanover. Sheen Lodge became vacant before the 
rights of the Crown to the larger house were settled, 
and Professor Owen told Prince Albert, as he then 
was called, that, if allowed to choose, he would 
greatly prefer the Lodge in Richmond Park. The 
arrangement was soon made, with the approval of 
the Queen, who had always had warm personal 
regard for the Professor. 

In this charming retreat Professor Owen found 
a congenial and comfortable home. Gradually the 
grounds were planted with all manner of trees, till 
it became quite a model northern Ardoretum. He 
was alsoa great grower of roses. On the green lawn 
of the Lodge, overlooking Richmond Park, he re- 
ceived many a distinguished visitor, and enjoyed 
the company of his friends. Humble tenants shared 
the protection and kindness of the good master. 
His presence in the garden, when without strangers, 
was the signal for flocks of birds to greet him, set- 
tling on his head and shoulders ; and he well knew 
the tastes and habits of these unimprisoned pets and 
pensioners. He was as observant as Gilbert White 
of Selborne, or his friend and neighbour Mr. Jesse. 
Indoors he was almost always busy. His one 
favourite recreation was music, in which he had the 
finest taste. His own instrument was the violon- 
cello, which it was a treat to see the philosopher 
handle. 

Throughout his last long illness, many incidents 
were from time to time recorded, showing the 
honour in which he was regarded, and the affection 
borne to him. With the most distinguished of his 
neighbours at Richmond and Kew he had always 
been on terms of intimacy, and the Princess Mary 
of Teck, with her family, were unwearied in their 
attentions. It was this that led the Prince of Wales, 
near the end, through them to seek to have a last in- 
terview. This graciousand considerate action was 
also manifest in the message which was sent from 
Marlborough House, also through the Princess 
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Mary, to convey the Prince's regret and sympathy 
after death. The message was thus worded : 


“Will you kindly express, in my name, my 
deepest sympathy with Sir Richard Owen’s 
daughter-in-law at the loss of her distinguished 
father—such an old and valued friend of mine. 

ALBERT EDWARD.” 


The telegraphic message sent by the Queen was 
equally prompt and warmly expressed. She knew 
how deep was the Prince Consort's affection for 
Sir Richard Owen, and she had often been herself 
present when in olden days the professor came to give 
instruction to her children in natural history. Owen 
used to tell of his first visit to the Palace for this 
purpose. When Prince Albert and the boys, with 
others in attendance, were in the room, he noticed 
that the door was left open, and he afterwards 
learned that the young Queen was sitting to listen to 
the exposition, while the Prince was pointing with the 
rod to the diagrams on the blackboard. She knew 
the learned lecturer better before long, and it was 
by royal invitation that Owen accompanied the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on their Nile voyage 
and first visit to Egypt. 

Having not long ago, in 1883, at the time of 
his retiring from official life, given in the “ Leisure 
Hour” a memoir of Professor Owen, with a pretty 
full notice of his chief works, accompanied by a 
portrait kindly sent by himself, it is not our pur- 
pose here to enter into details. Our desire is only 
to lay a wreath on the tomb of one so loved and 
honoured. ‘The scientific journals have given 
copious descriptions of his various books and 
writings, the mere catalogue of which would fill 
pages of our magazine. A list of them, with dates 
and all particulars, will no doubt form an appendix 
in the official “ Life,” which is announced to be 
undertaken by Sir Richard’s grandson, the Rev. 
R. S. Owen. 

“His contributions to literary and scientific 
periodicals alone,” says Miss Agnes Crane in her 
interesting memoir in the “ Leisure Hour” in 1883, 
“number nearly four hundred. Many of these 
are important memoirs embodying new facts and 
valuable discoveries. They are to be found in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ (of the Royal Society), 
in the Journals and Magazines of the Linnzan, 
the Zoological, the Geological, and other Societies, 
in the ‘ Reports’ of the British Association ; and 
in numerous other publications.” 

One of the earliest memoirs was on the “ Nautilus,” 
published by the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, when Owen was only twenty-seven years 
of age. His collaborateur in this work was Dr. 
George Bennett of Sydney, who was fortunate enough 
to procure a specimen during a cruise in the Poly- 
nesian seas. George Bennett must now be of extreme 
age, having been one of the earliest settlers in New 
South Wales, and his “Zoological Researches” 
were begun at the same date as those of Richard 
Owen. At intervals he has paid visits to the old 
country,-and we welcomed him in our office only 
a few years since. He was one of Owen’s oldest 
friends. 

Born on July 20, 1804, Richard Owen in early life 
entered the Navy ; but when peace came, in 1814, 
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the hopes of advancement for the youthful “ middy ” 
were clouded. He returned to school, and in due 
time studied medicine under a surgeon at Lancaster, 
his native town. Thence he went to Edinburgh, 
where he studied for two years; and going to 
London he was a pupil of the famous Dr. Abernethy, 
who quickly recognised the genius and noted the 
industry of the young anatomist. After spending 
some time at Paris, studying Comparative Anatomy 
under Cuvier, then at the zenith of his fame, he 
returned to London, and was recommended by 
Abernethy to assist Mr. William Clift, F.R.s., then 
engaged in sorting and cataloguing the collections 
of John Hunter, which had been purchased by 


Prince Albert, and his influence with the Trustees, 
scarcely a year passed without the appearance of 
original works on a great variety of subjects. 

Some of these were more than mere scientific 
treatises, but were of national importance. He was 
one of the Commission on the Health of ‘Towns, 
and a second Commission on the Health of the 
Metropolis. Many results followed the Reports of 


these Commissions, as well as that on the Meat 
Supply of London, which led to the removal of old 
Smithfield Market, and the new centres of supply, 
with other public and sanitary movements. He 
worked in this cause along with the late Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, and Sir Lyon (now Lord) Playfair. He 
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(From a photograph by Gunn and Stewart, Richmond.) 


Government and transferred to the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. In 1853 he married 
Miss Clift, the daughter of his predecessor as Con- 
servator of the Museum, and she shared for many a 
year the delights of the lovely home which he soon 
after received by royal kindness in Richmond Park. 
The use of this house, Sheen Lodge, is, we under- 
stand, continued to Sir Richard’s daughter-in-law 
during her life. 

During all the period of his duties as Conservator 
of the Museum, and subsequently when appointed 
Hunterian Professor at the College of Surgeons, 
Fullerian Lecturer at the Royal Institution, Pro- 
fessor of Paleontology at the~ Royal School of 
Mines, and finally Superintendent of the Natural 
History collections in the British Museum, an office 
expressly created for him by the urgent wish of 


was one of the Commissioners for the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. But his greatest public service most 
would consider to be the establishment of the 
Natural History Museum at Cromwell Road, 
South Kensington. 

In 1881 Professor Owen attended the jubilee 
meeting of the British Association at York. He 
had been President of the Association at the Leeds 
meeting in 1858. The only survivors of the illus- 
trious Presidents of the first twenty-five meetings, 
at the York jubilee, were Airy, at Ipswich in 1851, 
and the Duke of Argyll, at Glasgow in 1855. 
Almost all the early members had passed away, and 
it was pleasant to see Owen at York, one of the 
last veterans of the “Old Guard.” We saw him 
during the days of the meeting, and on the Sunday, 
in the grand Cathedral, he was among the crowded 
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audience who listened to the admirable sermon 
preached by Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of Manchester. 
Owen wore his black cap, as in the portrait now 
given. 

In the business of the meeting he presided over 
Section D (Zoology), selecting as the topic of his 
opening address, “ The Genesis of the Natural His- 
tory Museum at South Kensington,” a subject which 
had occupied his attention for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, with very beneficial results to the nation and 
to science. 

The transference of the national biological 
collections from Great Russell Street to South 
Kensington was one of the chief public services of 
his life. It was a long and arduous task to accom- 
plish this, which now seems so natural and necessary 
amovement. The removal of these collections,from 
the overcrowded galleries of the old British Museum 
had been often urged by the Trustees, and resisted 
by the Government on economical grounds. After 
many adverse votes, year after year, Sir Richard 
Owen at length succeeded in getting the assent of 
the House of Commons to the purchase of the land, 
and the erection of the Museum, at South Kensing- 
ton. He had been appointed Superintendent of 
the Natural History Department in the old Museum 
as longagoas 1856. Not till 1871 was the first grant 
towards the building of the new Museum voted 
by Parliament. Owen lived to see the completion 
of the new house, and he soon after retired, and 
resigned his appointment in 1883. 

In his last official year, while occupying the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Natural History in the 
old Museum, he was indefatigable in every variety 
of useful service. Menof science of all classes 
sought his aid and his counsel, and many a traveller 
was urged by him to send objects of interest, and 
taught how to collect and preserve them. He gave 
lectures to scientific students, and on Saturday 
afternoons to working men. We can see him, big 
bone in hand, his tall frame and broad shoulders 
dominating the crowd, and his kindly face beam- 
ing with intellect, as he sketched the structure 
and habits of the extinct animal of which it once 
formed a part, and carrying the eager and interested 
circle of listeners with him as he told the story of 
the earth’s inhabitants before man lived on its sur- 
face. He was by nature a raconteur, and he knew 
how to bring his marvellous store of scientific ex- 
perience to the level of a popular audience. 

He delighted in arranging and displaying the 
treasures of biological science for which he had 
at length obtained a new and worthy home. Once 
when he had shown a party of distinguished visitors 
through the Museum, introducing them to the 
different galleries, and pointing out their contents 
and intended purposes, an American lady exclaimed, 
“Why, it is just like a cathedral,” thus characteris- 
tically expressing her delight and sense of wonder. 
“Madam,” the professor replied, speaking with 
reverence and emotion, “ it isa Temple where every- 
thing speaks of the glory of the Lord.” 

He had proclaimed the same sentiments forty 
years ago, in a popular lecture delivered before 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, at Exeter 
Hall, giving a lucid exposition of some natural 
history facts, yet also animated throughout by the 


reverent spirit of the religious philosopher. An 
anecdote was told in the “Times” by a clergyman 
who said he had met the professor at dinner thirty 
years before, and was impressed with the kind trouble 
taken by the learned man to give information, and 
to reply to inquiries made by him, then only a 
young curate, on the scientific question in which 
he was interested. On rising to leave the table, he 
added as a last remark, “ But after all, what is the 
greatest of these discoveries compared with the 
simplest truth which you are teaching your poor 
people from day to day?” It was the thought and 
word of a true Christian philosopher. 

In Richard Owen there passed away one of the 
line of the truly great men of science who have 
maintained the harmony of the works of nature and 
the words of revelation. Sir Isaac Newton was the 
leader of this band, wisest interpreter of God’s works, 
and reverent student of God’s word. Herschel and 
Dalton, Brewsterand Faraday, Sedgwick and Forbes, 
were among the many who kept up the “philo- 
sophical succession,” in days before the “ eclipse 
of faith,” in our age of agnosticism, unbelief, and 
materialism. Nevertheless, tosee and to adore God 
in nature is still the position of the highest men in 
science. Owen, the pupil of Cuvier, held the same 
views, and never stooped to depreciate the “argu. 
ment from design” as taught by Paley, and by the 
authors of the Bridgwater Treatises, suchas Whewell, 
Chalmers, and Sir Charles Bell. Lord Kelvin and 
Sir George Stokes need alone be named among 
the living representatives of “the old school,” of 
which Sir Richard Owen was a noble example. He 
remained to the last ever a humble, modest, and 
devout searcher after truth in every department, 
while so many were mistaking theoriesabout material 
things for true wisdom and philosophy. Here is the 
concluding paragraph of his work on the “Homolo- 
gies of theVertebrate Skeleton.” “In every species 
ends are obtained, and the interests of the animal 
promoted, in a way that indicates superior design, 
intelligence, and forethought, in which the judgment 
and reflection of the animal never were concerned, 
and which, therefore, we must ascribe to the ‘ Sove- 
reign’ of the universe, in whom we live and move 
and have our being.” 

So much has been said about his researches 
in anatomy and natural history, that we prefer 
to mention here papers on “The Antiquity of 
Egyptian Civilisation,” written for the “ Leisure 
Hour,” one object of which was to correct the re 
ceived opinion that the building of the Great 
Pyramids marked the beginning of Egyptian civili- 
sation. Professor Owen showed from their con 
struction that evidences existed of skilled systematic 
quarrying operations, displaying, as Sir John 
Hawkshaw, the celebrated engineer, President of 
the British Association, said, “a degree of perfection 
in all the different branches of the art of construc- 
tion.” ‘The limestone, of finer texture than the rude 
nummulitic limestone of which the Sphinx was 
formed, was brought from the Arabian bank of the 
Nile, and conveyed skilfully to the opposite or 
Libyan shore. The red granite, or Syenite, was 
brought from Syene or Assouan, and shaped by 
art such as has never since been seen in Egypt, 
under Roman or Mohammedan rule. The highest 
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order of scientific skill, both in engineering and 
architecture, are apparent. ‘The Director-General 
of the Ordnance Survey, Major-General Sir Henry 
James, in his notes on the Great Pyramid in 1869, 
as quoted by Owen, remarks of the passages or 
galleries in the interior of the Pyramid, that “ their 
inclination, which is just the ‘angle of rest,’ is par- 
ticularly well chosen, when we consider that these 
stone-masses would have to slide down into their 
position. With a greater inclination it would have 
been difficult to guide the blocks in their descent, 
and with a less it would have been difficult to move 
them. The great masses are accurately hewn just 
to fill and to fit into the mouth of the passage, so 
as to bar unauthorised access to the royal tomb.” 
“His must be a cold nature,” says the professor, 
“ who can view unmoved all these constructions and 
contrivances, majestic in their seeming simplicity.” 

“The beginning of that civilisation,” he goes on 
to say, “which had culminated in a creed, a ritual, 
a priesthood, in convictions of a future life and 
judgment, of the resurrection of ¢he body, with the 
resulting instinct of its preservation—an instinct in 
which kings alone could indulge to the height of a 
Pyramid, these are not the signs of an incipient 
civilisation.” 

In a letter to the Editor of the “ Leisure Hour,” 
dated May to, 1876, he says : 

‘** There are about 100 pyramids more or less recognisably 
preserved—all orientated, and in the main built on the 
intention of resisting time and conserving the carcase within 

other intention can now be logically inferred from the 
whole premisses. Cheops’ happens to be the largest, the next 
to it, Cephrenes’, is the best preserved. If a man were to 
moon about the relations of present measures to old cubits, 
etc., he might work out an zv/ention differing from that he 
would sink into from the like work on Cheops’ Pyramid. 

‘*The Hebzews were not a nation when Cheops reigned, 
any more than the Assyrians, but were wandering, fighting, 
and groping their way thereto, the which was taught them 
by the wholesome discipline they received, when made slave- 
hunting grounds by Thotmes and others, who captured 
gangs and brought them to Egypt, whence returned slaves 
introduced some of the light they got from their task-masters. 
Solomon, contemporary of Sheshouk, shows the develop- 
ment of the Hebrews as a Nation.—Yours sincerely, 

‘*RD, OWEN,” 


The allusions are to discussions about the anti- 
quity of Egyptian civilisation, which was far anterior 
to the time of the Hebrews as a nation. Whether 
this early knowledge of art and science, and the 
possession of knowledge of a higher sort—“ all the 
knowledge of the Egyptians,” such as Moses is said 
to have possessed—whether this was the relic of 
primitive truths conveyed to Egypt by those who 
migrated from the earlier settlements of divinely- 
taught men; or whether it arose by a develop- 
ment, necessarily slow, and requiring countless ages 
to achieve, —these are discussions requiring larger 
light and more perfect exploration. Owen was ever 
prepared to seek truth, free from every prepossession. 
Accepted interpretations of Scripture may have to be 
modified, when read in the light of natural science 
and inquiry ; but a true philosopher, as Owen was, 
never can lose hold of the revelations of Divine 
truth on matters above and beyond the domain of 
physical research. 

In a note written March 12, 1878, referring to a 
brief memoir of Robert Were Fox, F.R.s., which had 


appeared in the “ Leisure Hour,” he says: “ This 
notice of a most esteemed and very old Cornish 
friend, Robert Were Fox, I keep as a cherished 
memorial of a true Christian man.” Those who 
knew Robert Fox of Falmouth,—his noble character 
and beneficent deeds—will understand how Owen 
loved him and lamented his loss. 

After the death of his wife, an aged sister came 
to the Lodge, and was the devoted companion and 
comforter of the widower. How attached they 
were may be seen in the following characteristic 
note, dated Sheen Lodge, Richmond Park, March 29, 
1876. 

‘*Dear Dr. Macaulay,—Whatever shortcoming your toc 
good appreciation of my MS. may have made me feel, was 
more than made up by the unexpectedness of the return I 
had the agreeable surprise to receive this morning. 

**It greatly added, collaterally, to the comfort of my old 
sister, who had been grumbling for two or three mornings 
because I didn’t eat my egg. I have been a little off my 
feed lately, but when I opened the packet and showed her 
the really excellent and truthful pictures of Egypt in the 
beautiful book you have so kindly sent, I said 1 think I 
can manage my egg this morning, and she was comforted. 

** Very truly yours, 
“RD, OWEN.” 


Sir Richard had an only son, who predeceased 
him; but his declining years, after this sad 
affliction, were comforted by the devoted care 
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of his daughter-in-law, Mrs. William Owen, and 
the bright presence of his grandchildren. The 
eldest of these, the Rev. R. S. Owen, .a., we 
understand, has undertaken to write the Life of his 


grandfather. He isa man of culture and accom- 
plishment, whose early training was at the Wick 
School, Brighton. In the scientific part of the work 
it is probable that he will seek suitable co-operation, 
but the personal and domestic details cannot fail 
to be deeply interesting. It will be based on a 
diary, kept by his grandmother, and Sir Richard 
was latterly in the habit of dictating to his grandson 
* Recollections,” which will have the charm of an 
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autobiography, for a large period. Above all, there 
is the Correspondence, extending over most of his 
long life, and which must afford ample materials. 
To his last years Sir Richard continued to write 
letters, and some of the latest that we have seen 
are as full of thought and of kindness as ever, and 
written in the same clear and beautiful hand which 
marked all his manuscripts, whether for the press 
or for private correspondence. Let the biographer 
take time, and not be urged to premature publica- 
tion of a record of the Life and Works of one whom 
Humboldt called “the greatest naturalist of his 
age.” 

We had almost forgotten to mention that Sir 
Richard Owen possessed nearly every honour and 
distinction which it was possible for a man of 
eminence in science to have. The Royal and the 
Copley medals of the Royal Society, the Wollaston 
medal of the Linnzan ; the honorary fellowship or 
membership of almost every English or Foreign 
learned Society ; the highest degrees of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh ; Orders 
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V.—THE 


HE establishment of the Paris Butlery was one 

of the first acts of the Bourbon Restoration, 

the institution dating from January, 1816. 

Previously complaints had been made of the bad 

wine supplied to the hospital service by the con- 

tractors. Ifa Frenchman loves his wine, he loves 

it in good condition and not too much doctored. 

Even a hospital inmate cannot stand bad wine : 

if it is used as a medicine, of course good quality 
is a sine gua non. 

The hospital service of Paris requires about 
three quarters of a million of gallons of wine in a 
year. All this vast quantity is not only passed 
through Lutetia’s Butlery, but is examined, ap- 
proved, and prepared there. Except in special 
instances no wine is used as it comes from the 
different vineyards. One uniform vx ordinaire is 
prepared by mixing various vintages in a proportion 
selected by experts. ‘The vin ordinaire must not be 
confounded with the well known article sold by the 
dealers and used in restaurants. That is merely 
a phrase for cheap grades. The hospital wine is a 
far superior article. The mixture is made for 
hygienic and dietary considerations, not at all for 
cheapness ; for the cost, even at the wholesale 
rate, and with all the advantages of the widest 
market and the best oversight, is considerably above 
the price for which the cheapest wines are some- 
times sold at retail. None of the wines used in the 
mixture can be bought by the public separately for 
a low price. They all command superior custom. 
Formerly the rule was different ; a fifth portion of 


of Merit and Crosses of Honour from all the chief 
courts and nations in the civilised world. The c.z. 
conferred in 1872, followed by the k.c.B., most 
gratified his loyal and patriotic spirit. 

Since this was written, the meeting at the rooms 
of the Royal Society, Burlington House, proposing 
a suitable memorial to Sir Richard Owen has taken 
place. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales presided, and 
was supported by a noble array of all the men best 
known in science. The speech of the Prince was 
as admirable in statement as it was genial in spirit. 
Lord Kelvin, Professor Huxley, the Duke of Teck, 
Sir W. Flower, Mr. Sclater, Lord Playfair, and all 
the speakers, vied in doing honour to the memory 
of one whom they regarded as worthy of perpetual 
remembrance. It is arranged that a statue is to 
be placed in the Hall of the South Kensington 
Museum ; and we hope that this memorial which 
is to adorn the Natural History Museum will, to 
use the concluding words of the Prince of Wales, 
“be worthy of a great sculptor, and of the great 
man that it represents.” 
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BUTLERY. 


water was put into the mixture (as if the hospital 
inmates could not do this “ doctoring ” themselves), 
while the rather queer practice of mixing red and 
white wine was resorted to. Naturally this mixture 
was not much more acceptable to the hospital 
palates than the suspicious supplies of the con- 
tractors, and eventually the present harmonious 
mixture was adopted. White wines and very 
superior wines are still supplied for special 
purposes, not only for special diets ordered by 
physicians, but also for use in the pharmacy and 
for white vinegar. 

The Butlery is found on the side of the Halles 
aux Vins fronting the Rue des Fossés St. Bernard, 
and some distance from the river. It faces a 
pleasant shady terrace some feet above the street 
level, and is a most agreeable resort on a fine 
summer's day. Great paved roads and vans are 
seen in every direction, the grounds of the Halles 
aux Vins being always a busy scene. Bright as is 
the sunlight, however, where the offices are located 
in front on the terrace, the great “cave” in which 
the wine is kept is always dark, and we must pay 
our visit by candlelight. 

The first room in the Butlery (or Cave Centrale), 
the “caves” being great square mounds built up 
above the pavement, is used for the testing and 
mixing operation. ‘Twice a month a testing com- 
mission, consisting of wine merchants and com- 
mercial travellers (all nominated by the Chamber 
of Commerce), comes here and approves or rejects 
the supply from the contractors. Every single 
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cask is tested. This operation is more quickly 
performed than the uninitiated would imagine—a 
silver cup and a sharp steel prod are the only tools 
used. First an air vent is made in the bung or 
the cask, then, at about a third of the height from 
the floor, as the cask lies lengthways, a sharp prod 
is made in one of the staves of the cask, glancing 
upwards, and a tiny stream of rich red liquor spirts 
downwards and is caught in the silver cup. When 
a sufficient portion is obtained, a tiny plug is 
pushed into the little orifice. In this manner a 
great number of casks can be passed, and approved 
or condemned in a short while. 

The process of giving out the contracts, which 
takes place twice in the year, and for deciding on 
the mixture, is more elaborate. Each competing 
dealer has to send two bottles of his liquor. One 
of these is tasted, and, if approved, the dealer is 
required to send hither a sample cask within forty- 
eight hours. Then a quantity is taken from this 
cask, and, together with the preserved sample, is 
placed before the testing committee, they not being 
informed which is which. If they find an agree- 
ment, all is well. If there is a difference, the con- 
tract is refused. If a wine merchant has three 
successive rejections for this failure to produce 
according to sample, he is not allowed to waste 
the time of the committee further. 

Another of the tasks of the testing committee 
is to decide not only on the quality, but on the 
quantity of the wine. The quantity in bulk is ot 
course governed by the hospital requirements, but 
the proportion of each vintage is found by the 
commission. Of late years they order about eight 
different vintages in varying percentages, from five 
to twenty. They are all Southern wines, princi- 
pally from Languedoc and the valley of the Rhone. 

Beyond this testing saloon are a series of great 
store-rooms, where we see the wine casks which 
have passed the ordeal, standing in great files, 
seventy-six in each tier, There is over a third of 
an acre of these casks always on hand. 

Besides the store of wine, the store of empty 
casks is also an important charge. These are 
present in much larger numbers, being accumulated 
for sale previous to each vintage. The price or 
these casks varies to an astonishing degree. In 
good years they more than pay the whole expenses 
of the Butlery, exclusive of the bill for the wine 
itself. In times of depression, however, when the 
trade is in a panic over the phylloxera, or some 
similar scare regarding a prospective scarcity of 
wine, the price of the casks falls to less than half. 
When wine is cheap casks are dear ; when wine is 
dear, casks are cheap. The price, however, is also 
somewhat affected by the demand for cider casks, 
a wine cask being the great desideratum for giving 
cider a correct “ tone.” 

It must be understood that every gallon of this 
wine pays the exorbitant octroi dues of Paris—more 
than half the cost of the wine itself. This is 
robbing Peter to pay Paul with a vengeance. The 
housekeeping arrangements of the Assistance 
Publique pay rent to the city, taxes to the city, 
and even interest to the city, when forced to 
borrow funds. 

There are no cobwebs in Lutetia’s wine cellars ; 
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crusted port is not required in her economy. As 
we stroll by the dim light of the candle up one 
row and down another, the casks look clean and 
bright. This would not please the eyes of the 
courmet, but ail is here for the immediate purpose. 
Old wine is merely a matter of luxury: it has no 
special medicinal or hygienic properties. Probably 
the new wine is the healthier of the two. Even 
those who object to wine altogether, even as medi- 
cine, will allow that the less it is fermented the less 
objectionable it is in their sight. 


VI.—THE MEDICINE CHEST. 


One of the sweetest nooks in all Paris is the quiet 
old domain where Lutetia has her Medicine Chest, 
the Pharmacie Centrale as it is called. Although 
it faces the most lugubrious institution in the town, 
the Morgue, there is no outward evidence of this 
fact, and the prospect which the Pharmacie has in 
front is one of the finest and most favoured of 
urban views. Who has not gazed with delight, if 
not on the scene itself, at least upon the oft repeated 
picture of the nave of Notre-Dame, with its grand 
flying-buttresses and receding towers, the splendid 
sweep of the Seine between the two isles as the 
channel makes a sudden jump from the south back 
to the north, the quaint old stone piers of the 
Pont de la Tournelle (the bridge which the current 
so persistently swept away in olden dazs as fast as 
man could build it), the shady quay in the fore- 
ground, and the Hotel de Ville and the Place de 
Gréve in the distance, with the many beautiful 
pinnacles and elevations of Paris fading away in 
the horizon? The accumulated wealth of many 
centuries of landscape gardening is clustered into 
this one sweep of the delighted eye. Enjoying the 
full front of this scene, the Pharmacie Centrale is 
ensconced on the Quai de la Tournelle, near the 
southern end of the bridge of that name. The 
architecture is of various epochs, some much 
inferior to others, and the building has had a 
chequered existence. Just two hundred years ago 
it belonged to a member of the noble family which 
produced the author of the “ Barber of Seville” 
and the “ Marriage of Figaro.” The pious widow 
of one of the Beaumarchais race, wishing to be ultra- 
fashionable in her piety, chose to take up with the 
dominant craze and foundeda nunnery. This hotel 
was the house of a new bevy of sisters, who were 
called after her, Miramionites. Here the nuns 
dozed away their lives for just a century, until the 
Revolution swept them out of existence, and handed 
over their home to all sorts of ignoble uses, as an 
arms factory, a spinning mill, and an oilcloth shop 
in turn, This naturally did not improve the fine 
old house, and when, a few years later, the order 
was made to remove Lutetia’s Medicine Chest 
hither, months of scrubbing, cleaning, and fumi- 
gating had to be gone through. The result was 
most satisfactory, however. The old mansion was 
too solid and substantial to be seriously damaged, 
and now, after eighty years of use in its present 
capacity, it is all as neat as a pin and as sound as 
a die. 

The Medicine Chest was first invented in the 
“year V.,” or 1796, being located (along with the 
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Butlery) in the basement of the Foundling Hospital 
beside Notre-Dame. Previously the hospitals 
had each had its private apothecary “ culling of 
simples” in his own shop. The needs of the 
hospitals, however, were thus often but meagrely 
supplied. Doctors and chemists played a great 
part in the political storms of a century ago, and 
one of the natural results of the Revolution was 
the establishment of a city pharmacy where the 
mysteries of the pestle could be practised on the 
most extensive scale. 

The Medicine Chest is the most widely used of 
all Lutetia’s departments. Besides the twenty-four 
hospitals and seventeen hospices, from this estab- 
lishment come the drugs needed by the prisons 
and police-station surgeries, all lunatic asylums, all 
blind asylums, including the famous Quinze-Vingts 
(popularly supposed to have been started by Saint 
Louis for the Crusaders whose eyes had been seared 
by the Saracens, but really even centuries older 
than the Crusades), all military hospitals, several of 
the great railways, the richly endowed Rothschild 
and other private hospitals and asylums of Paris, 
as well as the numerous French hospitals in far 
distant lands. Thus the Medicine Chest is the 
mainstay of many hundreds of thousands of French 
citizens in the hour of their distress. In fact, the 
number of people applying yearly to the establish- 
ments of the Assistance Publique of Paris itself is 
nearly five hundred thousand, but the Medicine 
Chest may be said to number its clients by millions. 

As you enter the archway of the old Hotel 
Miramion, and, crossing the quadrangle, pass into 
the main building at the rear, you have an idea 
that a laced and liveried footman will loom up 
from some corner and inquire what you mean by 
your intrusion. A noble hall, with a fine doubling 
stairway, reaches from front to back. At the end of 
this floor, to the left (up a few steps) is an oratory 
or dining-hall, the full glories of which have only 
recently been disclosed. ‘The ceiling is of beauti- 
ful oaken ribbed timbers, richly painted and gilded 
with allegorical portraits at intervals, all of which 
some ignorant dauber had long since buried in 
coats of whitewash. Judicious manipulation has 
revealed the canopy in all its ancient glories. 
Passing out of the back portal we find ourselves 
in one of the quietest little gardens imaginable—a 
pleasant relief to the eye, a beautiful sense of do- 
nothingness amid a mass of bustling life being 
here given the visitor, as he gazes on the little 
winding paths, tiny grotto, and weeping willow 
above. Beyond a railing, to the right and to the 
rear, as we look out into the garden, we see the 
whole of the back premises devoted to the manu- 
facture of the various medicines. 





VII.--THE DRUG FACTORY. 


This drug factory is one of the most complete 
in the world, and makes probably a wider assort- 
ment of medicines than any other. In fact, there 
are here many unique processes, unknown else- 
where, and many of the innovations in pharmacy 
are here first practised. 

The buildings, or rather sheds, in which the drug 
making is carried on are placed in L shape at the 
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back angle. Beginning at the further corner, which 
opens into the side street (Rue Pontoise), we find 
a shed where the bright red sulphuret of mercury, 
or “ Kermes mineral,” is being made in large pans. 
Next we find vats of melting wax, and ointment 
mixtures are made of olive oil and oxide of lead. 
These melted mixtures are used for the preparation 
of the various kinds of cerecloth. A roll of linen, 
about six or eight inches wide, is stretched between 
two iron posts surmounted with a revolving metal 
comb with pointed teeth, fixed in slots in the pave. 
ment, the linen being pulled taut with a wind of 
the comb, and then, with a dipping basin and 
scraper, an even plaster of the hot liquor from the 
vats is passed along the cloth. Here, too, is a 
peculiar great metal globe for roasting Lutetia’s 
coffee, more than a quarter of a ton a month, not 
exactly as a medicine however. 

Now we reach the elaborate apparatus for recti- 
fying chloroform, great quantities of which sub- 
stance are used in all modern surgical operations. 
When we survey the elaborate series of vessels here 
devoted to this substance, and recall that previous 
to our generation no means of giving unconscious- 
ness to poor wretches undergoing the pains of the 
surgeon’s knife existed, we can somewhat appreciate 
the aggregate of unnecessary horrors in all the 
hospital service of the past. This great promi- 
nence in the matter of chloroform is rather a 
reproach to the great surgeons of Paris however, 
the drug having been forced upon them by the 
successful operations of Transatlantic dentists after 
the anzesthetical operation had been long pooh- 
poohed by the wielders of the scalpel. 

Next we pass along into the distillery where the 
spirits are manufactured, the base of almost every 
medicine. The alcohol of commerce would never 
serve for the delicate chemical processes here re- 
quired, and refining operations have to be resorted 
to, until as absolutely pure an article as human 
ingenuity can conceive is here obtained. 

Passing along the network of pipes and pots and 
pans, we come into the mill-room where the grinding 
of drugsis carried on, not only grinding but pounding 
as well; for mortars and pestles, large and small, 
here abound. The grinding mills are great circular 
discs of stone and of metal on which roll great 
crushers, also both of stone and metal, some weighing 
atonormore. These rollers crush the seeds or 
leaves to the finest pulp or powder, for the surface 
of the disc is perfectly smooth and horizontal, and 
the great rollers are mathematically exact cylinders 
with polished surfaces. Of course these implements 
are of great value, and only manufactured by a few 
experts at enormous pains. In the case of drugs, 
minuteness and evenness of composition are re- 
quisite on all occasions. The mortars are partly 
hand mortars and partly where the blows are given 
by machinery, but only to a very limited surface, 
the operation of braying being one most difficult 
to accomplish in its entirety by automatic process. 
This is, however, done in one instance, as we shall 
see later on. Here, too, in the mill-room are vari- 

ous cutting machines for chopping herbs. Leading 
out from this mill-room is a dark drying-room of 
two storeys, kept at an even temperature, on the 
upper floor the medical lozenges being baked, while 
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powders are dried on the lower tier. One of the 
chief preparations of the mill-room is linseed, 
great quantities of which are required for hospital 
poultices. Mustard is likewise here ground in 
large quantities, being equally a great need in 
hospital use for poulticing. ‘There are special 
machines for this purpose. There are also all 
varieties of sieves for cleaning the linseed and 
other grains, and cutting machines for cutting the 
great quantities of liquorice root into short lengths. 
Nearly half a ton of this substance goes yearly to 
the asylum at Nanterre alone. 

Passing through the engine-rooms, we come next 
into the vat-room, largely devoted to the distillation 
of syrup and th> manufacture of mineral waters. 
These syrups give a delicious aroma to the premises. 
All is not sweetness however. The most remark- 
able process in the whole Medicine Chest is here 
carried out in the preparation of one of the most 
troublesome of chemicals, mercurial ointment. 
This has to be brayed in a mortar, but it is only 
by a very tedious process. Hence an automatic 
mortar is a great desideratum, but is not an easy 
mechanism to devise. ‘The difficulty, however, has 
been overcome by one of her ingenious mechanics 
for the benefit of Madame Lutetia’s Medicine Chest, 
the machine being the only one of its sort in use. 
A revolving centre turns two iron balls fixed at the 
foot of straight rods, criss-crossed through slots in 
a little iron plate which is half way to the bottom, 
turning as the centre turns, thus twisting the balls 
into different positions about the bottom of the 
mortar, covering the whole surface, while a revolving 
scraper throws the stuff constantly from the sides 
to the centre, thus pounding the material and stir- 
ring it simultaneously. It is altogether a most sur- 
prising little contrivance. M. Ferlen, the inventor, 
has left the service of Madame Lutetia and set up 
for himself, but his legacy to her makes his memory 
held in high regard at the Medicine Chest. The 
vat-room is quite long, the largest workshop of 
all, and the amount of mineral waters produced is 
most astonishing, one hundred thousand bottles a 
year, including Spa, Vichy, Contrexeville, Pullna, 
Bonnes, and Seidlitz ; probably with more bene- 
ficial properties than if the product really came 
from these fashionable resorts, whilst the genuine- 
ness of these medical beverages is doubtless a 
much more approximate truth than most of the 
goods sold in ordinary commerce. 

We next pass into the cabinet of the chief of the 
laboratory, where the mysteries of the service are 
all centred. As this accomplished official surveys 
room after room to right and left, filled with the 
most elaborate means of carrying out the secret 
workings of his brain, well may his bosom swell 
with pride as he looks back into the past on his 
old alchemic predecessors, such as those grand old 
scholars Roger Bacon and Albert Magnus, toiling 
alone in secret and in fear, right here in Paris, with 
poverty of material, to achieve some great chemical 
triumph. Although the popular idea is that the 
old alchemists spent their whole energies in a 
phantom chase after the philosopher’s stone, the 
truth is that to them we owe the seeds of much of 
the medicinal and chemical knowledge which all 
culminates in such a perfect pharmacopceia as 


Lutetia’s Medicine Chest can boast. Facing the 
chief chemist’s room is the poison closet, where all 
crude poisons as they come to the Medicine Chest 
are analysed and recorded. After fabrication, all 
drugs considered as dangerous are bottled and 
packed for use in a separate department. Very 
liberal interpretation is put upon the phrase 
“poison,” for, as a matter of fact, comparatively 
few of the preparations are really violent poisons 
in their present state. The label is applied to all 
that might be injurious to health if carelessly 
used. The label is sufficiently ominous to attract 
attention, being of black with a skull and cross- 
bones in white relief. 

Next we reach a room which both here and in the 
cellar beneath is chiefly devoted to the manufacture 
of quinine. A great vat filled with Peruvian bark 
capable of producing three hundred gallons of the 
quinine wine is here being prepared. The wine 
runs into the cellar below, from which it is pumped 
into casks in the yard without. These casks are 
marked with the names of the establishments, and 
are sent back to be filled. 

Beyond this room, mounting a flight of steps 
into the ancient hotel, we reach a room used for 
pressing the decocted herbs and squeezing out the 
last drops of precious juice. 

Lastly we come to the examining room for goods 
as delivered from the dealers for use in the various 
processes. This is a very important ceremony, and 
is gone through in most minute fashion. None 
but the most immaculate materials are ever ac- 
cepted at Lutetia’s Medicine Chest as fitted for 
use in the hospitals. The examining room is a 
large one, light, and with ample methods for testing 
all products of whatever nature. 

The two main floors in the rear of the old hotel 
are used for a most assorted series of objects con- 
nected with the work of the Medicine Chest. Cross- 
ing the fine old hall, where the back door looks out 
on the quiet garden, we pass into the right wing on 
the ground floor, where the whole wing, with its lofty, 
oaken-ribbed ceiling, is made into an herbarium. 
Great bales of sweet-smelling herbs are piled in all 
directions, and bins and boxes are filled with the 
same, while even the floor is heaped with mixtures. 
‘There are some from distant lands and some from 
the nearest fields, some of the rarest and most ex- 
pensive nature, and some as ordinary as may be. 
The herbs are in various shapes, some being leaves, 
some petals, some roots, some whole plants, some 
buds, some sticks, some stems, and even the tiny 
fruit stalks of cherries, literally millions in number, 
dried crisp and packed in great sacks. Some of 
the blossoms, even though dried, are quite brilliant 
in their variety. ‘Thus the lovely mauve of the 
common mallow and the brilliant tint of the violet 
still hold their fascination to the eye. The rich 
carmine of the centaury, culled in Africa, is found 
in great quantity. Many of these are most costly 
to procure. Thus nearly a quarter of a ton of 
violets are used in the year, though every hundred- 
weight of this dainty blossom, crushed and withered 
though they be, is worth eight or ten guineas. 
Some of the plants we find under various forms. 
The marshmallow is quite protean as a pharmaceuti- 
cal product, appearing as the pretty pink blossoms, 
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in the snow-white morsels of the roots, and in dried 
little leaves. Poppies also furnish more than one 
contribution to the stock, seedpods, stalks, and 
blossoms being each stored in great quantities. 
Gentian, thyme, sage, camomile, hyssop, meadow- 
sweet, dropwort, all give their various perfumes 
around us. ‘Trees as well as plants are made to 
contribute. Here are great bags of the soft sprouts 
of the spruce tree, from which the famous balm of 
Gilead is made. Here the leaves of the trees of 
the lemon family are prominent, being all of special 
value in medicine in all their products, the peel of the 
mock or bitter orange being a special medicament. 

Leaving our herbalist to his many samples, and 
ascending the noble old stairway, we find the second 
storey of the hotel devoted to two diverse objects. 
To the right, as we face the quay, are found two 
rooms full of a regular pharmaceutical museum, 
a most interesting study. Here are ranged the 
ancient vases plundered from the many religious 
foundations in which the drugs of olden days were 
kept. All are ranged in order, each set being 
grouped together. Some are most beautiful works 
of art, the triumph of Stvres workmen—the set ot 
the Beaujon hospital, founded by the old farmer- 
general in the St. Honoré quarter, being conspi- 
cuous by its beauty. All this has been expressly 
made, labelled in the fabrication, and decorated 
appropriately, the snake of Hermes being always 
prominent. In this museum we find a set of 
beautiful stone tables, presented by Napoleon him- 
self, together with a magnificent great pair of silver 
balances. Around the room are various curious 
pharmacy mechanisms of the past, an old memento 
of the early days of Lutetia’s Medicine Chest. In 
the centre of the room is a great censer or brazier 
of the Middle Ages, dug up in the garden, and 
originally one blaze of gold, a tale in itself of the 
long gone glories of the Hotel Maramion. 

Coming to the opposite wing on this floor, we 
find the high hall, and still oak-ribbed roof, turned 


into an amphitheatre, with a series of rising benches 
for seating two or three hundred people. This is 
where the young druggists who wish to be connected 
with any of the government services come to show 
their knowledge. This annual ceremony takes 
nearly two months, the candidates being balloted 
off in batches of twenty, the number to be got 
through in each day. All of these candidates are 
locked in a side room, waiting their turn, and a 
great variety of bottles (with numbers instead of 
names) are employed in the examination. These 
bottles contain all sorts of drugs, which are placed 
haphazard on plates, a series of which plates must 
be all examined and the contents declared by the 
candidate inside of ten minutes, his back being 
always to the amphitheatre, so as to prevent any 
help by signals. The jury sit at a semicircular 
table in the space below, where is a large raised 
tile fireplace for experiments, and, above it, a great 
blackboard to be lowered for demonstrations. The 
jury have a retiring room, filled with drugs and 
books, with keys to check the candidates’ answers. 
The great array of drugs in the museum across the 
hall are only used for these examinations. In the 
candidates’ waiting room (or the “prison” as it is 
called), the anxious aspirants have in course of 
years covered the walls of the mansion with all 
sorts of facetize on the art of Leparillo. 

Descending the stairway we find ourselves once 
more in the great courtyard of the old hotel. 
Carboys, casks, and crates are in all directions. 
The great covered vans of the hospitals are coming 
one after another to get their doses. To the right, 
as we face the street, the wing is occupied with 
a chemist’s shop of giant dimensions, over the 
counters of which the goods are served. Quitting 
the busy scene, we come out on the shady quay, 
and leave the last of Lutetia’s housekeeping arrange- 
ments behind us. 

EDMUND R SPEARMAN. 
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N his way up to the City, George Noble won- 
dered increasingly that—with Grace to win— 
he had been content to play the drudge so long. 

He had already begun to feel and to think in new 
ways. He was not the Noble of the night before. 
When Grace was not in his thoughts he felt a 
bitter animosity against himself, against Mr. Evelyn 
even, against all the world. It had all gone so 
wrong with him ! 

But one thing he saw distinctly, which was that 
his fate was now critical. It was with this fixed 
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idea in his mind that the inspiration came to him 
which had expressed itself vaguely in the words, “ It 
seems to me that I am master of the situation.” 

The notion itself was still vague to Noble ; but 
as he read the leader in the financial paper, it had 
begun to dawn upon him that, as he was now, and 
would be for three months to come, the responsible 
and sole representative of Samuel Evelyn & Co., 
that firm might be made to realise a fortune through 
him, which fortune should pass into his own 
hands. 
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The failure of an utterly absorbing love had 
brought him to a pass of utter despair. He felt, 
nevertheless, that love’s failure might be mightily 
changed into love’s success, and in this condition 
of mind, in which every thought and purpose in 
him was bent to the attainment of that end, he had 
a sudden impulse to crime. He held power of 
attorney to act for Samuel Evelyn & Co. He would 
use it, but the profits in the desperate game he 
would play should be George Noble’s. The more 
his mind dwelt on his plan the more feasible it 
seemed. And fortune favoured him unexpectedly. 

When he reached the office he found amongst 
his letters a scrawl in pencil from Mr. Evelyn’s 
nephew. Young Evelyn had broken his ankle in 
a bicycle race the previous evening, and was ban- 
daged and in bed. This Noble took as running 
in with his fate ; it made the assurance of his position 
doubly sure. It was the middle day of the three 
days’ business on the Corn Exchange, and therefore 
not the busiest ; but the great gaunt room in Mark 
Lane was very full for a Wednesday, and there was 
a hum round the stands of the brokers and in the 
space under the clock in the centre. The corn 
trade was in the way to be upset. 

It is a business that is usually conducted in a 
very quiet and commonplace fashion. The aspect 
of it to a stranger is dull and lifeless as compared 
with the scene on the Stock Exchange in its most 
sluggish hours. Nobody dresses smartly on the 
Corn Exchange, and nobody shouts what he wants 
to buy or sell. The fustian and frieze of the farmer 


show up beside the plain broadcloth of the mer- 
chant, great business is done leisurely, and a trans- 


action in grain seems to begin and end with the 
momentary handling of a sample out of a little bit 
of a bag, and the scattering of it on the floor. 

But the Exchange was full and throbbing with a 
subdued excitement. Less than a week had sufficed 
to alter the course of the trade. Reports of the 
English harvest had gone from bad to worse, and 
an edict of the Czar was looked for from moment 
to moment prohibiting the export of wheat from 
Russia. Sober men stood still and held their 
hands ; the market was in a tremor. 

Noble passed up and down amid the buzzing 
groups of merchants and brokers on the tiptoe of 
excitement, the most excited man amongst them. 

A cunning spirit whispered in him, “ Buy, buy ! 
They are all afraid. You can take the whole har- 
vest. You can corner the market.” 

He gave ear to the voice, he thought how easily 
it could be done. It was only to play the old game 
that had made the fortune of Mr. Evelyn. There 
always is a crisis, and it makes or mars somebody. 
The man whom it makes is the man who has pre- 
sence of mind. It wasfour o’clock, and the business 
of the day was nearing its’ close. Noble walked 
over to the Baltic, saw one or two of Mr. Evelyn’s 
brokers, and dropped an order or two for forward 
delivery in October. The crisis was only beginning, 
nobody had ventured much on it. 

When Noble reached home he found a letter from 
Grace. She bantered him on the tragedy of the 
night before, hoped he had not quite forsaken her, 
and wondered whether he would permit himself to 
see her again. The letter puzzled him. He had 
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not supposed that she would write to him again ; it 
disturbed him that she could write so lightly. But 
the letter spurred and lifted him. She might be 
playing with him, but she still held to him a little, 
she was still within his grasp. He was half sorry 
that she had written to him so soon, but her letter 
gave him a shadowy sense of possession in her, and 
he exulted in that. He went to see her the next 
evening. 

She looked very pretty, dressed all in white ; and 
when her lover saw her, he coveted her, and could 
have cried aloud for her. 

With a soft smile she laid her cool hand in his, 
and it seemed to sting him, cool as it was. 

For all her slenderness, she was round and 
sweetly curved, and “perfect-coloured without 
white or red,” and her skin shone as a snake's. 

“So, my constant George!” she purred. “It 
was very kind of you to come. I really thought 
you might prefer to stay away. How do you like 
me this evening, George?” She knew that he had 
rather see her in white than in any other colour. 

“Why did you write to me?” he asked. 

“Oh!” 

“TI mean—” he began. 

‘“*Never mind. Now we are going to have no 
quarrel this evening ; we are going to be very nice. 
What shall we do? Where shall we go? Where will 
you take me? There is a match at the tennis-club, 
shall we go there ?” 

“ Let us stay here in the garden,” he answered. 

In the garden there was no one but George to see 
her white frock. But she said, “ Very well, we will 
stay here.” 

“So you are tired of being loved,” he commenced, 
after they had taken a silent turn under the elms of 
the walled ‘garden. 

“ Did I say that, George?” She glanced up at 
him, and her blue eyes seemed shyly reproachful. 

“ Have you forgotten what you said? Do you 
say and forget so easily ?” 

“One does not want to remember everything.” 

“ But you will not unsay what you said ?” 

“Oh, George, if you look so wretched, and talk 
so tragically, I don’t know what I may say—or 
unsay.” 

*‘Unsay what you said the other night! Do 
that, love. Is it such a great thing to ask ?” 

* Well, George—good, kind George—I think, I 
think, I think that I like you to like me. But you 
know you are changed, George. You used to talk 
and look so differently. You used to be quite 
amusing. I can remember you as Mercutio, 
George, and you have turned yourself into Hamlet. 
It used to be April with you, it is always October 
now. Why, George ?” 

“T have wanted to be loved, and love has passed 
me by,” he answered. “TI have lived for your love ; 
I am sorry for the love that I shall not win. ‘That 
is all, dear.” 

“T think I was not made for love,” said the sweet 
little snake. 

“You were made to spoil love,” he answered. 
“There are many hearts like yours, dear ; and I 
don’t blame them, any more than I know who made 
them. ‘Tell me what is your notion of love? How 
does it strike you ?” 








“Indeed and indeed,” she answered, “I believe 
I do not know what love is.” 

“ But you like me to like you, you say. Are like 
and love the same to you ?” 

“T like every one to like me.” 

“Suppose I went away to-night, and never saw 
you again.” 

“ But you won't, George !” laughing at him. 

“ A man may do what it hurts him to do, what it 
kills him to do.” 

“TI simply cannot understand that a man should 
love me that way,” said Grace. 

The mute summer evening flagged after the day’s 
warmth. ‘There was no music in the lazy air. The 
green of the elms had passed to brown, but there 
was still a warm smell from the leaves and the 
grass. 

“ Let’s go and see the end of the tennis-match,” 
Said Noble. The “imére of his voice was quite 
different. 

They went, and saw the end of the match, and 
Grace’s dress was admired, and they returned. 

“ Now you are much nicer,” she said, as they were 
bidding good-bye at the gate. ‘“ You haven’t been 
tragic a bit since we left the garden.” 

“ T am never going to be tragic again,” said Noble. 
“‘T have kissed my sorrows to death to-night, dear ; 
though I have not touched your lips. I’ve changed 
my way ; it lies to fortune now !” 

“ But what’s the matter, George ? 

“ Good-night, sweetheart !” 

“No, tell me ; what’s the matter?” 

“You'd like me to be rich, to have money for 
you—ch ?” 

“What do you mean, George ?” 

“‘Good-night, sweetheart ! ” 

“George! I want to tell you something,” calling 
softly. 

“Yes.” Turning back 

“If you were worth a hundred thousand, I’d 
marry you to-morrow,” and before he could reply 
she had disappeared inside the gate. 


” 


The twang and hubbub of the market, the 
galvanic effect of it—how good it was! There 
was sometliing stinging and inflaming in it. Noble 
had seen the same excitement before, but it had 
never excited him. He wondered that the business 
had seemed so dull to him till now. A hundred 
thousand pounds! It seemed a mere purseful. 
How different it is to work for the profit of others, 
and to work for oneself. ‘The long days become 
too short, the nights too long. Noble felt that his 
whole fate, his soul, his very life depended on the 
course of events in the next fortnight. He had 
opened a private set of accounts to record the 
transactions in which he was engaged. He had 
sent away the cashier for his holiday, and that 
estimable but somewhat punctilious gentleman was 
sojourning with his numerous offspring, to say no- 
thing of his expansive lady, in quiet lodgings at 
Herne Bay. He was attending to all the details of 
office drudgery, and at the same time he was carry- 
ing out one of the most daring schemes of specula- 
tion that had ever been attempted on the Baltic. 
At the end of a fortnight Samuel Evelyn & Co. 
were owners of nearly half a million quarters of 
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grain for future delivery, and the price had risen 
to thirty-seven shillings a quarter. The market 
was following the lead of the mysterious buying, 
although no one knew its source. Brokers tell no 
tales, and Noble had not employed the same broker 
twice. Events favoured him. ‘The Russians had 
prohibited the exportation of rye, and the rumour 
had gone round that a prohibitive export duty was 
to be placed on wheat. Noble made up his mind 
to close his bargains at forty shillings, and under no 
circumstances to take a penny less. The £100,000 
profit which the operation would average he pro- 
posed to pay into his own banker’s, and no record of 
his dealings would remain. The afternoon of the 
thirteenth day after Grace and he had parted saw 
the price of wheat at thirty-nine shillings a quarter. 
He could have cleared over £70,000 by judicious 
selling. He was obstinate in his purpose, and made 
up his mind to hold tight. Yet he had some qualms 
of conscience. Suppose a crash should come. 
Suppose the Yankee crop should turn out above 
the average. He had heard that a little Greek, 
noted for his foresight, had been selling ali he could 
sell in the course of the morning, and his courage 
had partly failedhim. But she had said £100,000, 
and it should be £100,000 or nothing. He wished 
the Greek back in the Levant—the worst fate 
one could wish a Londgn Greek—but he held on. 
About five o’clock the Baltic was thinner, and he 
thought he might venture to go inside the heavy 
doors and pick up for himself any gossip that was 
passing. 

Standing irresolutely in the entrance, looking up 
and down the street, he was greeted with a hearty 
slap on the back by a boisterous youth of five- 
and-thirty for whom he had always felt the most 
supreme contempt. 

“ Ah, Noble!” said the boisterous one, “ lucky 
for you your guv’nor’s away. If he were here now 
he’d keep you busy. I suppose you’ve nothing to 
do, eh? Lucky beggar!” and he passed on. 

George didn’t like it. Hedecided not to go any 
further, and fidgeted. 

“T think I might go to see Grace,” he said. 
He went back to his office and dressed himself in 
a new suit that he had just received, making a care- 
ful toilette at all points. “It will amuse her,” he 
thought. ‘She shall see me in the style she used 
to know me in in the old days. Any girl would get 
tired of a seedy-looking lover who never had a pre- 
sent to give her. We'll go out, we'll have a good 
time. Come, I’m the right sort of gallant now, 
and I swear I look younger! A man ought to 
look younger who could make 4,70,000 to-morrow 
morning, he thought, as he went into Spink’s in 
Gracechurch Street and spent £50 on a bracelet 
for her. 

He stopped at a postal telegraph office, and 
wired her to wait for him. 

It was a soft and sunny afternoon, and Noble 
wondered why the fields of Dulwich looked less 
bright and warm and friendly than they were wont 
to do when the train bore him through them on his 
way to Grace. Some change had fallen there, but 
he could not at all tell what it was. 

He found Grace ready dressed and expectant. 
“So you have really returned! I thought this 
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time that you would come no more. Do you know 
that you have been truant a fortnight, and only one 
letter? Am I not very kind and forbearing to 
receive you at all?” 

“You have borne your trial well, dear. 
look bewitching.” 

“ And you look quite a new person. Is it Mer- 
cutio who has come to see me? But turn your 
face to the light. I think you are pale, and a little 
thin. What have you been doing? Turn to the 
light again. I declare, George, you are the wee-est 
bit grey on the temples.” 

“Grey !” exclaimed Noble. 
hair a fortnight ago.” 

“Look at yourself in the glass ; perhaps I am 
wrong. ‘The light is bad here.” 

“I think I look extremely well!” he replied, 
surveying himself in a mirror. 

“Yes, I think it is Mercutio again. What are 
we going to do? Why didn’t you come a little 
earlier? It is almost four.” 

“We have a tremendous affair in the City. Corn 
is going up, up, up. Wonderful things are going to 
happen in that part of the world. Some people 
are going to be millionaires there by-and-by.” 

“And does all this interest you very much, 
George ?” 

“Why not, dear? Ought not a man to be in- 
terested in his own business ?” 

“Do you mean that Mr. Evelyn has made you his 
partner, George ?” 

He winced a little under this innocent thrust. 

“No, dear; that honour is still in the back- 
ground.” 

“Then it is on Mr. Evelyn’s account that you are 
so much interested. That is very nice of you, 
George ; but you were always a better friend to 
everybody else than to yourself.” 

“Yes,” he answered drily. ‘“ But I am going to 
be my own friend in the future.” 

“You must change all your nature, George !” 
said Grace. 

“ And I’m growing old for that—eh, dear?” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid for your age, George !” 

“No; I’m growing young again,” said he, 
smiling. “I’ve felt it a fortnight past. Now, 
where shall I take you? Let us be in Pleasure’s 
Land to-day. I’m for anywhere and anything.” 

“It is Mercutio, 1 knew it was !” cried Grace. 
“But we won’t be sentimental and quarrel, will 
we |” 

“Not a bit !” said Noble. 

“We were never sentimental and we 
quarrelled in the old days, did we, George ?” 
“And the old days were very nice, dear. 

fetch them back.” 

“ Let us go out,” she said. 
want to go to town. 


You 


“T had nota grey 


never 


We'll 


“T’m lazy, and don’t 
Let us stroll up to the Palace 
and sit in the grounds ; it will be lovely there this 
evening.” 

“We'll find a nook in the archery ground,” said 


Noble. “ That’s where we used to go.” 

They went up the hill in the thin sun of the early 
evening, and Grace thought it was long since 
George had been such pleasant company. 

“But I don’t quite make you out,” she said at 
length. “Something has happened, I am sure. 


He liked this wonderment of hers. It echoed 
his own wonderment. He did not know himself, 
how should she know him? He told himself he 
meant to win her, yet he was thinking all the while 
that they might never walk together again. He 
had sown, and he knew what he had sown ; he 
was coldly curious what the harvest would be. 

But he struggled no longer in the storm of fate ; 
he was prepared that all his love, and the sin he 
had acquiesced in to win love, should avail him 
nothing. All that his life seemed meant for might 
fail; but he walked with Grace, and she looked 
her best, and he had fixed himself to tussle no 
more with “a life awry.” 

“Tell me what has happened to you, George,” 
said Grace. 

“T’ve turned dreamer,” said he. 
a fortune for myself in the City.” 

“Ts that all, George ?” 

“Not quite, dear. I’ve brought you a little 
present. See!” and he handed her the bracelet 
he had bought. “This is for you.” 

“For me, how delightful! thank you, George, 
so'much,” and she clasped it over her dainty 
wrist. “I hope your dream will come true, I’m 
sure. I am very fond of diamonds.” 

“You shall have as many as you want some day, 
when my dream does come true,” he said. 

But Grace showed no curiosity about the dream 
of fortune ; that was paient. Lovers who were 
content to dream fortunes did not satisfy her ideal, 
which was a practical one. 

Noble felt no resentment. It would be enough 
for him that Grace should spend the fortune when 
it came. 

“What would you do with a very, very big 
income, little girl?” 

“That’s a fancy I’ve quite given up indulging,” 
she answered. 

“The situation as it is contents you ?” 

“Nothing contents me. On the other hand, I 
have given up asking.” 

“As for me,” said Noble, “I have begun to 
think that that is what one ought not to do.” 

“Perhaps ; but one may begin to think it too 
late in the day.” : 

“You said just now that you were not afraid for 
my age.” 

“You were not specially in my mind, George,” 
she replied, blushing slightly. 

“I’m afraid I never am, dear, when there’s any 
talk of fortune.” 

“Ts it my fault, George? You and Fortune 
seem to have been enemies always, though I’m sure 
I’m very sorry.” 

“I’m mending my manners; I have already 
begun to pay court to her,” laughed George. 

“ Well, somebody wishes you a prosperous suit !” 

“More prosperous at all events, let us hope 
than a certain other suit !” returned he ; to which 
Grace made no answer. 

Topping the hill that brought them up to the 
Palace front, Noble turned about and looked over 
the houses clustered below ; big, opulent houses, 
in the midst of gardens ; the homes of Dives. 

“'There has been some courting of Fortune to 
build those, eh, Gracie ?” he exclaimed. 


“ T’ve dreamed 
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“Yes, and couldn’t she tell some secrets about 
it?” 

“Aha! So could she, Ill be bound! Do 
you see the old gentleman down there in his garden, 
the bald-headed old chap in the linen jacket, 
watering his flowers? I wonder what his winnings 
have been, and how he came by them !” 

“He looks a very simple old gentleman,” said 
Grace. “The story of 47s fortune wouldn’t be 
very interesting, I expect. Strict attention to busi- 
ness, and punctuality in the execution of orders: I 
daresay he stood behind a counter, with an apron 
on, for fifty years.” 

“For all that, he has not lived in vain ; for you 
see he has been able in the end to exchange the 
apron for the linen jacket, and the counter for a 
well-kept garden : he waters his flowers in the cool 
of the evening. My dear, it is something, when 
one’s head has become as bald as that old gentle- 
man’s, to be able to put on a linen jacket and carry 
a watering-pot amongst one’s flowers in the cool of 
the evening.” 

“Yes,” she said rather languidly, “ I suppose it 
is ; for when he has finished his watering, he will 
probably go in to a dinner of seven courses. Only 
think, George, they may keep a French cook! I 
wonder what business gives one the best chance of 
being able to keep a French cook when one has 
retired ?” 

“That old gentleman carries himself well, and 
manages his watering-pot with precision,” said 
Noble. “I should not wonder if that smooth scalp 
of his surmounts a shrewd face. He’s held his 


own, Gracie ; he’s used his mother-wit for himself ; 


he hasn’t drudged for a salary. You've wronged 
that patriarch. He was somebody when he had a 
thatch to his head. He may be a retired general ; 
perhaps he sports the V.C. at the Queen’s Drawing 
Rooms. He may be the head of a bank, and have 
sat secure in his private parlour while other banks 
were rocking. ‘That shiny poll covers the brain of 
an inventor, perhaps ; life may be easier for you 
and me, dear, on account of something which that 
serene old gentleman found out. I like him! I’m 
certain he has kicked up a dust in his time. 
Can’t you fancy him cool at the head of a board 
of directors, with five hundred shareholders 
howling at him? They caz howl, too, over a bad 
report ; I’ve heard ’em! He has grappled for a 
place in the City, and got it—never mind how ; he 
was the warmest speculator of his day ; he found 
amine somewhere that feeds him with £10,000 a 
month ; he’s been a merchant king with ships on 
every sea, and never afraid to show his face on the 
Baltic ; he’s been a gold-digger in California ; he’s 
farmed a million acres in Australia, and ¢leared 
them all with his own hands ; he’s built bridges, 
viaducts, and railways in the tropics 

“ Look, George, he’s mopping his head !” 

“He may well do that, after the life he’s led! 
Besides, you see, he has the time to do it now; 
but don’t you believe, dear, that he ever stayed to 
mop his head while he was making his fortune. 
He wasn’t that kind of man.” 

“ Perhaps, after all, he made his fortune by some 
horrid swindle. He may have ruined somebody— 
lots of people !” said Grace. 


“A successful swindle is a work of genius,” 
observed Noble, with no emotion whatever. 

“And I suppose the cleverer one is, the more 
temptations one has, George—in the City? Has 
any one ever made a fortune in the corn-trade by 
that sort of thing ?” 

* You're bound to hurt somebody, if you make 
a fortune in trade,” said Noble. 

“ But it needn’t be a swindle, need it, George ?’ 

“There are no swindles in trade, dear, except 
those that land you in the Old Bailey.” 

“I’m afraid you’re getting very—very com- 
mercial, George! You used to hold Mr. Evelyn 
up as a pattern merchant, because you said he was 
a faultless example of the man who could make 
an immense fortune without so much as smudging 
his scutcheon.’ 

“Yes, Evelyn’s a good man,” said George, with 
the merest touch of aridity in his voice. “ But he 
has been a fortunate one too,” he added. 

“There’s your old gentleman going in,” said 
Grace. “I hope his soup will taste well after his 
exertions. Let us go on; we've been standing 
here for twenty minutes.” 

“Long enough to make a fortune on the Stock 
Exchange,” said Noble. 

“We've talked enough about fortunes,” said 
Grace, for whom this theme (in its connection with 
George) held nothing of personal interest. 

They sat and strolled in the green, luxuriant 
expanses of the Palace grounds, and Grace was 
really rather pleased with her evening. George 
talked no more of fortune, and scarcely permitted 
himself a side-glance of love. It pleased his hard 
humour to tighten the curb on his desires until the 
blood showed. 

He beguiled her with romances about the great 
to-do in the corn market, and made her thrill 
with admiration of the great operator who was 
going to win a fortune by it. 

“Oh, what a splendid man !” she said. 

He looked deep into her eyes when they said 
good-bye, and saw that he had—succeeded in 
amusing her. 

Amongst the batch of letters to the firm which 
Noble found on his desk the next morning, the 
first that met his eye was one addressed to the 
principal in person, and marked “ Private : to be 
forwarded.” He took it up and glanced at the 
handwriting on the envelope. He was familiar with 
it. It was the writing of one of Mr. Evelyn’s 
friends and equals on the Corn Exchange, and a 
doubt was at once excited in Noble’s mind. 

The writer of the letter had said a significant 
word to him a day or two before about the mys- 
terious operations on the market. Noble guessed 
what the tenor of the letter might be, and he 
plucked it from the envelope. It read as he had 
anticipated. The writer had a strong suspicion 
that Mr. Evelyn was the mysterious buyer, and 
ventured, as an old friend, to express a doubt 
whether Mr. Evelyn would be purchasing so heavily 
were he on the spot. He was not alone in his 
belief, he said, that the course of the market would 
be altered again before long. There was promise 
of an American harvest which might more than 
compensate the loss sustained by the cutting off of 
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the Russian supplies, and the feeling was growing 
on the Exchange that the end of the “boom” 
could not be distant. In fact, one or two leading 
firms had turned sellers already. 

Noble read the letter twice, and then tore it 
slowly into small pieces. 

“ Meddlesome old fool,” he thought ; “he knows 
nothing about it, does nothing himself, and doesn’t 
want to see any one else do anything.” 

Turning over the letters rapidly a large official 
envelope met his eye. ‘The mark of the Returned 
Letter Office was in the corner, and as he slit it open 
with his paper-knife, out fell the whole of the 
letters he had written to Mr. Evelyn since his de- 
parture, which had apparently followed him from 
hotel to hotel along the Pyrenees from Biarritz to 
Pau, from Pau to St. Sebastian, from St. Sebastian 
to the Republic of Andorra, whose limited postal 
service seemed to have solved the difficulty of dis- 
covering the address by returning his missives in 
one batch to the sender. 

George was puzzled and perplexed. Whither 
could the old gentleman have betaken himself? 
He paused for a moment to think, when a rapping 
at the door brought him to attention. 

“Come in!” and in walked Mr. Samuel Evelyn 
himself, as fine as fivepence. 

“Aha! Didn’t expect a glimpse of me, eh? 
Not looking too bright yourself, 1 fancy. You've 
been worrying that we haven't taken a hand in 
the boom. That’s the very thing I’ve run home 
about. Crossed from France last night. I’m 
going to the Baltic. Come down after me and I'll 

I'll put another face 
to this boom. J know who’s pulling the wires.” 

The old merchant was flushed with health. He 
looked and spoke, as he beamed on Noble, like 
the Samuel Evelyn who had made the market 
hum when Noble knew him first, “ long time ago.” 

Left alone—for Mr. Evelyn had vanished before 
his words were fairly ended—Noble’sat aghast. He 
felt ruin vaguely, but with a prescient conviction 
that it was very near him. If he had had but an 
hour’s warning ! 

What was Mr. Evelyn’s scheme? He could not 
know that unless he followed him to the market. 
He started up to go, but turned back, afraid. What 
man in his position would or could do it? To 
stand by his principal’s side for ten minutes 
in the crowded Baltic would be to court exposure 
coram populo. ‘There or elsewhere, however, come 
it must ! 

But must it? Was it, at any rate, too late 
for him to rush his speculation to an end by an 
immediate forced sale of all that he held? As yet 
Mr. Evelyn knew nothing. There was not an 
individual in the market who was aware of the ex- 
tent to which Noble was involved. His brokers 
must have orders to sell at once. 

He started up again, but was arrested—a weak- 
ness, a sudden dizziness, the corners of his mouth 
twitched, and he could scarcely contro! the muscles ; 
the skin on one whole side of his face itched and 
seemed to be contracting. 

“What's the matter? What’s the matter?” he 
asked himself ; sank back into his chair, and rubbed 
his face with his hand. His mind seemed to be 


tell you what I mean to do. 
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losing its grasp of the situation. Had he dreamed 
an apparition of his principal ? 

By a great effort both of mind and body he 
rose once more. He must go down to the Baltic 
and see what was happening there. His affair 
might be going all to pieces there ; the hundred 
thousand pounds he was to buy Grace with—it 
might have begun to melt already. He snatched 
his hat, and went with unsteady steps out of the 
office, still rubbing the side of his face that itched 
so. What was the matter with the City? Where 
did this mist come from, while the sky was so 
clear? How could there be fog in the streets 
when he could see the sun shining? What made 
the people knock up against him? What made 
the lamp-posts look fifty feet high, and the houses 
as though they knocked against the sun? 

What should he do when he saw Samuel Evelyn 
at the Baltic? Would he be there at all? Pooh! 
Samuel Evelyn was on the other side of Europe ! 
He stumbled down the steps of the Palmerston 
Restaurant, and asked fora glass of sherry. He 
could not understand why everybody looked so 
dazed and unsteady. Was the boom in the corn 
trade going to ruin everybody? Was Samuel 
Evelyn going to make a second fortune by 
smashing up the whole City? Noble would see to 
that, for he had to marry Grace. 

Quitting the restaurant, he went along almost 
stealthily, till he came to the great gaunt entrance 
to the Baltic. ‘There were ebullient groups on the 
steps, and men were bouncing in and out of the 
building. Noble’s intention was just to slip in- 
side the door, and reccnnoitre from behind a pillar. 
He succeeded in crossing the hall without being 
stopped, got through the swing doors, and advanced 
no farther than the nearest pillar. What he looked 
like he did not know, but his feelings may be 
divined when he saw Mr. Evelyn the centre of an 
excited group, selling with all his energy. Noble’s 
jaw seemed to be stiffening, he was conscious 
that the left side of his face grew more irritable, 
and that the sensation was spreading to the other 
side ; his knees flexed as he leant against the pillar. 
He was watching the dissipation, moment by 
moment, of his hundred thousand pounds. 

By the time Mr. Evelyn had reached Paris on 
his way up from the south, the English newspapers 
which he had seen ev route—his Times at all events 
pursues the English traveller the world over—had 
told him the course of the market. Renewed 
health had brought with it some of the zest of days 
gone by; the old war-horse smelled the battle 
from afar ; and, for the first time in many years, 
he fretted to be in it. Paris settled his business. 
In Paris he ran upon an old friend, an American 
correspondent of the firm, who pledged him his word 
that the American harvest would be big enough to 
trouble the health of buyers on the Baltic who had 
been reckoning without it. ‘The old Adam awoke in 
the rejuvenated Evelyn. Brimming over with a 
new life, the old circumspect merchant saw his way 
clear to play the biggest game he had ever risked a 
fortune on. “I know what it is,” said he to him- 
self. “The market’s being rigged, and the Greeks 
and the Jews are doing it. Ill go home and smash 
the gang up, once and for all.” 
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Then he got wind that the bakers all over 
london were putting up bread a penny a quartern, 
on the chance afforded by the speculation ; and 
with this his dander was fairly up. He made an 
end of his holiday, left his bag to be packed, and 
scudded to Mincing Lane. He felt it in him to 
topple the Baltic once again, if, like Samson, he 
should bring the roof upon his head. 

*‘ But no more after this,” he repeated to himself, 
as he stumped up and down on the deck of the 
boat. “I ought to give Noble his chance. I'll 
sweep the board this time, and then—I’ll take 
Noble into partnership, and retire.” 

That was a famous hot day for old Mr. Evelyn 
when, appearing incontinently on the Baltic, gay 
and sappy as a young millionaire, he beat down 
the price of grain from thirty-nine to thirty-four 
shillings, and knocked the market on end. That 
was the day that saw George Noble cleared out 
and penniless. 

Noble, shaking against the pillar, watched wide- 
eyed for a little while the process of his own 
undoing. He dared not creep from his shelter to 
give his brokers the word to sell. Useless, had he 
done so ; half an hour before he entered the room, 
Mr. Evelyn had cut the market from under his 
feet. Markets sink, as they soar, at a headlong 
pace. Noble saw the men who were in his boat, 
the “bulls” or buyers, buying, buying, buying, to 
stay up the price; it was no good. Mr. Evelyn 
knew his market ; it was one canny old man, with 
a fortune behind him, against a vacillating crowd. 
Horatius kept the bridge. 

When the bustling scene was over, the old 
stalwart, warm with the pride ofa great performance, 
pressed his way out. It was then he remembered 
that he had not seen Noble all the day. 

A friend greeted him on the steps. 

“Glad you accepted my advice, my dear 
Evelyn,” said the friend. “I knew I might take 
the liberty to offer it in the circumstances.” 

“Eh? what do you mean by that, my dear 
fellow? Advice? Always glad of an old friend’s 
advice, as you know, but I haven’t had the benefit 
of it this time. Why, I’ve not seen you since I 
went away.” 

“ Nor had my letter?” 

“No, not a line. You wrote to me, eh?” 

Then that had to be explained, and was ex- 
plained ; which was the beginning of the mys- 
tification of Mr. Evelyn. 

“A mistake somewhere, no doubt,” he said ; 
thanking his friend. “A mistake, a mistake ;” 
but he was knitting his brows. Odd, too, that he 
had seen nothing of Noble all the day ! 

Then a couple of thunderbolts. One after 
the other, the two brokers to whom Noble had 
given his largest orders approached Mr. Evelyn. 
Neither of them had seen Noble that day, but 


both had seen how his principal had battered the 
market, and ‘heir books were on the wrong side. 
They wanted to understand the situation. 

Hot confusion changed to the pallor of wrath in 
Mr. Evelyn’s face as he listened, turning dumbly 
from one broker to the other. When he spoke he 
said little ; and no word to let them feel that his 
trusted servant had cheated him. He endeavoured 
to explain hurriedly that he had returned from the 
Continent only that morning, that he had had no 
opportunity of conferring with Mr. Noble, whom 
he had expected to see on the Baltic; and he 
appointed the two gentlemen to meet him at his 
office the next morning. 

A friendly good-bye, and the interview ended. 
Mr. Evelyn stood a minute on the steps of the 
Baltic, and gathered up his energies. He lived a 
dozen years in that minute, for he felt shame for 
the first time in his career. 

Dumbfoundered, but still convinced that some- 
thing remained untold which Noble could rectify 
with a word, he set about to complete the story. 
He sought out every broker whom he employed, 
and every other broker of his acquaintance, and 
in half an hour he was armoured in proofs of his 
manager’s iniquity. 

Then, feeble at heart, but with a face of thunder, 
he returned to his office, and called for Noble. 

Mr. Noble was in his room, they told him. 

Mr. Evelyn walked into Noble’s room. 

Noble was at his desk, scribbling figures at full 
speed on a sheet of foolscap. He jumped up 
as Mr. Evelyn entered, laughed loudly, and held 
out his hand. 

“You've come at last !” he cried. 
waiting for you for a fortnight.” 

His face was all twisted and distorted, and his 
hair quite grey. 

“JT finished it to-day! A hundred thousand 
pounds for me, and the rest for you, and I am 
to marry her to-mor———” 

He dropped to the floor, paralysed, speechless, 
demented. 

“ Thank God !” said Mr. Evelyn, stooping over 
him. “I know how it happened now.” 

When the books were examined, it was found 
that the result of Mr. Evelyn’s sales neutralised the 
gain on Noble’s purchases. Mr. Evelyn in fact 
made his penn’orth of profit when all accounts were 
squared. 

He takes good care of poor George, who gives 
no trouble to his keeper ; spending his days adding 
up a hundred thousand pounds on paper, and 
wondering why the settlement is so long delayed, 
and whether Grace will lose patience. 

Grace has married money long since, and it is 
only now and then that she thinks what a much 
better use s4e would have made of George’s oppor- 
tunity. 


“T’ve been 
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BY RICHARD BEYNON, F.R.G.S. 


VER since England has boasted a mercantile 
marine of any consequence, the strip of littoral 
comprised between the limits of these capes 

has proved to British vessels a danger-area of the 
greatest importance. Even so far back as the 
days of Elizabeth, when our rivalry with Spain 
reached its climax, many an English ship intent 
upon despoiling the wealthy Don left its ribs to 
rot upon this inhospitable coast. Side by side with 
them lie the remains of cumbrous Spanish galleons, 
reputed to be laden with hoards of fabulous value, 
sent to the bottom, some by the indomitable prow- 
ess of their British foes, and others by the fury of 
the tempests that break upon this rock-bound 
coast, the sea wall of Western Europe, as it has not 
inaptly been described. 
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In 1702, during the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, the combined French and Spanish fleets 
sheltered in Vigo Bay, and there the gallant Sir 
George Rooke attacked them, storming the town, 
capturing eleven great galleons, and burning and 
sinking others. This singeing of the King of Spain’s 
beard, as the Elizabethan heroes would describe it, 
by burning and sinking Spanish war and treasure 
vessels, has done much to formulate and foster the 
traditions relative to the immense hoards of treasure 
supposed to lie buried in the sea-bed adjacent to 
this coast. If but a little of what rumour says is 
true, then there is sufficient treasure and wreckage 
to more than realise the imagery of Clarence’s 
dream. 

** Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks. . . . 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearls, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea.” 


Recent years have contributed in a much lesser 
degree to swell these not altogether mythical stores 
of sunken wealth, but the “fearful wrecks” show 
a decided increase. Of course, this increase is in 
part accounted for by the expansion that the world’s 
sea trade has undergone. ‘The traffic along the 
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CHART OF COASTLINE FROM CAPE ORTEGAL TO CAPE ST. VINCENT, 


The dotted line is the hundred fathoms line. The figures show 
the depth in fathoms. 


coast too has greatly developed since the opening 
of the Suez Canal, the route for English steamers 
bound eastwards lying along the whole length of 
this dangerous coast. 
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The wreck charts show that the average number 
of British vessels totally lost each year between 
Ortegal and Finisterre is between seven and eight, 
while the number of serious disasters that are of a 
less total character amount to double that number. 
This is a big wreck roll for a strip of coast only 
five hundred miles in length. Some of the losses, 
however, must be regarded as unpreventible, the 
vessels succumbing to stress of weather, without 
absolutely striking the rocks of the mainland or the 
outlying islets. 

Before discussing the causes that contribute to 
these disasters it will be well to allude to a few of 
them. 

On January 18, 1887, the Brentford, a steamship 
of 1,300 tons, bound from Newport (Mon.) to Malta, 
with coal, went ashore during thick weather at a 
spot about ten miles north-east of Peniche, and out 
of her complement of twenty-four hands only one 
escaped to tell the tale of the loss of the vessel. 

In September of the same year the A/atthew Cay 
was lost two miles north of Cape Finisterre light- 
house, and ten of her crew were drowned. 

The British Princess, a wooden barque of 1,346 
tons, went ashore on Minho Bar. This was in the 
March following. Out of her crew of twenty-three 
hands, twenty-two were drowned. 

The Priam,a fine steamer outward-bound, with 
a crew of forty-two and five passengers, to China, 
struck on January 11, 1889, the rocks lying half a 
mile from Sissargas light. Sissargas is a headland 
situated between Corunna and Finisterre. Five 


minutes after striking, the vessel broke in two, and 


five of the crew and all save one of the passengers 
were drowned. 

The Derwentwater was lost a little to the south 
of Finisterre, and the Caméridge near Aveiro light- 
house on the coast of Portugal. 

Such a list as this might be lengthened to almost 
any extent. But minor disasters were eclipsed by 
that which befel H.M.S. Sezfen¢ on November 10, 
1890, when 173 out of 176 men on board lost their 
lives. Almostapproaching this casualty in its totality 
was that which so recently shocked the whole British 
nation, seagoers, and landsmen—the loss of the 
Roumania near Peniche. By this awful catastrophe 
no fewer than 113 persons perished, sixty being 
members of the crew, and the remainder fifty-three 
passengers on board the ill-fated vessel. 

There are other dangers to navigation along this 
coast besides treacherous rocks and severe storms. 
A steamer, the /Jorence Richards, was on a voyage 
from Oran to Rouen, and when some seven miles 
from Cape Roca, in broad daylight, she struck some- 
thing and foundered a few minutes afterwards. 
‘The crew escaped from the sinking vessel in their 
life-boat, but one poor fellow in jumping fell be- 
tween the ship and the boat and was drowned. The 
position at which the vessel met with the disaster 
was carefully noted, and as there was no rock there 
the only conclusion that could be arrived at was 
that some sunken wreckage had been collided with. 

The coast-line along which these disasters have 
occurred is in itself, perhaps, not more dangerous 
than many coasts. Many of the headlands are bold 
and rocky, being, in fact, simply mountain spurs 
terminating abruptly in the sea, Jagged rocks 
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sometimes form a barrier that effectively forbids an 
approach to the shore, and many of these are all the 
more dangerous because of being submerged. 

Many acove or small bay is completely encircled, 
save where the mighty billows from the Atlantic 
surge into it, by lofty and unbroken walls of granite 
that entirely forbid communication with the interior. 
In strong contradistinction to these harsh and for- 
bidding features are areas of gently shelving golden 
sand, spots where Ariel and his kindred sprites 
might have prosecuted their revels. 

Generally speaking, deep water obtains right 
up to low-water mark. ‘Tenor a dozen miles from 
Finisterre soundings of 860 fathoms can be 
obtained, and a few miles westwards of this the 
greater depth of 1,530 fathoms occurs. The 
hundred-fathom line is nowhere at a greater 
distance than thirty-five or forty miles from the 
coast, while in many cases it is only a few miles 
from the coast. At Cape Espichel, a little south 
of the Tagus, the depth is 95 fathoms right close 
up to the base of the cliff. Westwards from the 
hundred-fathom line the sea-bed rapidly falls into 
the great abyss of the Western Atlantic. 

It is the existence of deep water right up to the 
shore line that tends to make this coast so 
dangerous. Shipmasters argue that they can go 
so close to a headland as to throw a biscuit upon 
it in perfect safety. ‘They may do so in the day- 
time in calm weather, but let them beware how they 
attempt to shave a corner on a dark or dirty night. 
Long ago Euclid demonstrated that a straight line 
is the shortest distance between two given points. 
This is a truth that many British sea-captains are 
too prone to act upon. They forget that proverbial 
lore has found it necessary to qualify the applica- 
tion of Euclid’s proposition by some very necessary 
warnings stating that the longest way round is 
sometimes the shortest road home, and that short 
cuts are dangerous. It cannot be denied that 
“corner-shaving” is a most fertile source of 
disaster. Many men have a craze for what in 
nautical phraseology is termed “cutting it fine.” A 
saving of a few hours is looked upon as a most 
praiseworthy feat, and its performer is regarded as 
a “smart ” navigator who can give a man command- 
ing a boat of the same knottage as his own a day’s 
start (say) from the Channel to Gibraltar, and beat 
him. Now let us see what may be the fate of such 
a master. Disaster on this coast has overtaken 
many a careful navigator, and to the reckless man 
it is inevitable ; it is only a question of time. He 
may escape for a dozen years, and then, without 
any warning, he may suddenly run his vessel ashore 
and hurry every member of his crew into eternity. 
A “corner-shaver,” leaving the English Channel 
and bound for the Mediterranean, would make for 
Ushant and then in a straight line for the north- 
west corner of the Spanish peninsula. He sets his 
course accordingly, and, knowing the speed of his 
vessel, he reckons to make Finisterre at a certain 
time. If he actually makes the land in the day- 
time, he can then correct any error in the position 
of the vessel ; but suppose it is night-time or thick 
weather when he approaches the coast, he would 
still be all right if nothing has deflected him from 
his course, and would turn southwards a mile or 
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two to the westward of Cape Finisterre. But 
unfortunately there frequently is a deflecting force 
which carries him further into the Bay than he 
thought of going. This is a strong current that 
flows from the Atlantic into the Bay of Biscay, 
and which is very variable. 

A vesscl acted upon by this current may approach 
thecoast at any point between Ortegal and Finisterre. 
In many cases of disaster a light has been sighted, 
and this has been held by the confident master 
as confirmatory of his supposed position. It is 
quite possible to imagine one of these confident 
captains giving orders, when he sees the light he 
thinks is Finisterre, to head his vessel a little 
further from the land in order to round the cape 
comfortably. When the headland supposed to be 
Finisterre is passed, the vessel is put to the south- 
ward, and soon afterwards the final crash comes. 

No doubt when the ill-fated Serfen¢ struck the 
rocks near Cape Villano, her commander considered 
that she was miles to the westward of Finisterre ; 
but a strong westerly gale had been blowing into 
the Bay, and this would naturally increase the in- 
set from the Atlantic. During the whole voyage 
from Ushant to Villano the vessel had the current, 
the wind, and the tremendous send of the 
westerly seas upon her starboard bow, all com- 
bining to drive her further into the Bay. The 
finding of the court that tried the case could 
hardly have been otherwise, namely, “ An error in 
judgment of those responsible for the navigation 
of the ship in not having shaped a _ course 
sufficiently to the westward.” 

The Priam was set thirty miles to leeward by 
the same causes, and many another vessel whose 
wreckage now strews the sea-bed in the neighbour- 
hood of Finisterre has been lost in the same way. 
It is not without warning that vessels are driven on 
the rocks between Ortegal and Finisterre. The 
sailing directions issued by the Hydrographic De- 
partment of the Admiralty say of this district : 
“It is dangerous to approach the coast at night, 
especially in the winter season, or in thick foggy 
weather, which is frequent here : for not only does 
a powerful current set towards the land from the 
north-west, but the streams of flood and ebb often 
draw vessels out of their computed position. In 
the dark gloomy weather the land is often con- 
cealed. The lead should be carefully hove, 
especially in hazy weather.” 

The question naturally suggests itself: “ Why 
do shipmasters neglect these precautions and 
drive their vessels on shore?” The answer is, be- 
cause they think themselves to the westward of 
Finisterre, and therefore completely outside this 
danger area. 

It has frequently been urged as accounting for 
sO many strandings on the west coast of the 
Peninsulathat the rocks possess magnetic properties 
which deflect the compasses of passing vessels. 
There is no ground whatever for this argument ; 
the rocks are not known to be magnetic, and if 
they were, their influence would make itself felt 
by an attractive power exerted on the north end of 
the needle. ‘Thus vessels running south would be 
led to steer away from the land instead of towards 
it. Clearly the iron deposits in the Galician and 


other mountains along the coast have not con- 
tributed in any way to bring about the disasters. 
They have not the slightest power to produce a 
disturbance of the compass upon a passing vessel. 

The coast under discussion is badly lighted, and, 
what is worse still, it is practically a silent one. No 
fog-gun booms through the dense white mist that 
so frequently veils sea and land in its impenetrable 
mantle ; no friendly fog-horn apprises the perplexed 
mariner of his proximity to so pitiless a shore ; the 
sea-birds that nestle on these storm-swept cliffs 
are never startled by the weird shriek of the fog- 
syren. The coast is hushed and voiceless save for 
the hoarse roar of the breakers which all too late 
reveal the whereabouts of the cruel rocks that rise 
in frowning masses high above the turmoil of 
waters that attack their base. 

A glance at the map will show that when a 
vessel has safely passed Finisterre the next danger 
spot is the projecting peninsula in which lies the 
ever memorable Torres Vedras, where the genius 
of the Iron Duke so unmistakably asserted itself. 
The most northerly point of this district is the 
Cape of Carvoeiro, on the south side of which, 
partly sheltered from the north-westerly gales, lies 
the little village of Peniche, now so crowded with 
melancholy associations. This cape is about in a 
line with Finisterre, so that vessels running south, 
if not carefully handled, stand achance of going 
ashore either on it or to the north of it. To vessels 
hugging the coast this is a most fatal spot, for with 
a north-westerly gale and the uncertain currents 
there is but little chance for a ship when thick 
weather comes on. There is another factor that 
adds to the dangers of this locality. The dreaded 
Burlings lie off this part of the coast, and a deep- 
water passage some six miles or so in width 
separates them from the mainland. To go outside 
these islets necessitates loss of time, and this by 
many navigators is considered an offence that is 
quite unpardonable. A man taking his ship in- 
side the Burlings in thick weather runs a terrible 
risk ; he is really between Scylla and Charybdis, and 
any material deviation from the mean of safety 
results in certain shipwreck. 

The Roumania was making for this passage 
when she went ashore. If the sea could only 
restore to us the drowned navigators of that 
unfortunate vessel, they would doubtless add their 
testimony to that already furnished by previous 
disasters, and that is that the currents of this coast 
are powerful and uncertain and strongly accen- 
tuated during a westerly or north-westerly gale. 
The probability is that the Roumania went ashore 
miles to the eastward of where her officers supposed 
she was. The passage inside the Burlings would 
be calmer in the stormy weather then obtaining, 
and that is always a consideration with a ship 
carrying passengers. To go too far westward 
would be to risk running on the Burlings. But 
the whole length of the side of the ship would 
be exposed while running down the coast to the 
seas that rolled in from the westward, and all 
unconsciously to those in charge the ill-fated 
vessel was gradually drifted to leeward, and a dark 
and stormy and possibly thick night were then the 
only factors wanting to make her destruction certain, 
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Notice the final scene in this maritime horror. No 
sooner does the vessel strike than she turns her 
decks seawards, and thus the poor passengers are 
washed away by the sweeping seas as soon as they 
emerge from their cabins. The mighty billows 
which have accumulated force by their transmission 
across the wide sweep of the Atlantic cease to be 
mere undulatory motions when they approach the 
shallows. They are now waves of translation, 
veritable moving masses of water that bodily seize 
the stranded ship and strive to hurl her upon the 
beach. The immersed portion of the hull has to 
bear the greatest brunt of these terrible blows, and 
hence the falling of the vessel away from the land 
and the exposure of her decks to the full force of 
the seas. The tragedy was soon over. Foothold 
on the inclined decks there was none. No human 
grasp could endure the force of those frightful seas. 
The furies of wind and wave worked their pleasure 
upon the craft that a few minutes before had sat the 
waters like a thing of life, and when the morning 
sun illumined the gorges of the Sierra d’Estrella 
all that remained of this fine vessel and her human 
freight were two Englishmen and seven Lascars, 
who had reached the shore, they knew not how, 
and some sundry packages of cargo. 

The 113 persons who lost their lives in the 
wreck are the latest victims to the dangers of this 
coast, and they will probably not be the last. 
While present conditions continue other disasters 
must follow. What then must be done to avoid 
such waste of life and property in the future? 
The evil character of the coast would certainly 
be reduced if adequate lighting and fog-signalling 
stations were provided. 

It must be remembered, however, that the bulk 
of the traffic passing between Ortegal and St. 
Vincent is neither Spanish nor Portuguese, but 
English. We can, therefore, hardly expect 
foreigners to light up their coast exclusively for 
the advantage of vessels that happen to pass 
through those seas adjacent to their shores. 
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A more effectual remedy still of lessening the 
number of these catastrophes would be effected if 
British shipmasters would only realise to the full 
the dangers of corner-shaving and coast-hugging. 
Time may be gained and a few bushels of coals 
may be saved by such methods. But, after all, it is 
not worth the terrible risk. There is a story told 
which, though old, may in this connexion bear 
repetition. It is to the effect that a gentleman 
who desired the services of a careful and trust- 
worthy coachman, inquired from those who applied 
for the post how closely they could drive a carriage 
to the edge of a precipice without accident. One 
candidate was prepared to go within a foot, an- 
other would stake his professional reputation on his 
ability to approach to half an inch from the edge 
of the abyss. Theapplicant, however, who got the 
post declared he did not know how close to the 
precipice he could go, for he always made it a 
point to give danger and risk as wide a berth as 
possible. 

The moral requires no looking for, and if British 
shipmasters would but act upon it, the disasters 
upon this coast would assuredly be lessened. 

But, after all, it is unjust to be too hard upon the 
officers of the merchant service. They are not 
masters, but servants, and competition is so keen 
that in many cases the economical, ¢.e. time-saving, 
servant is regarded as smart and clever, while he 
who is slower and cautious is too often looked upon 
as unprofitable. If managing owners would but 
insist upon their officers taking longer but safer 
courses the risks of voyaging down this coast would 
be much reduced. 

This is certain. The coast and the circum- 
stances that combine to make it so dangerous are 
necessities of the case. They are inevitable. But 
they are to a great extent avoidable, and, being so, 
it is incumbent upon navigators, as guardians of the 
lives and property submitted to their care, to give 
them, so far as is possible, the very widest of 
berths. 








“THE DAYS 


V. THE JUSTICE. 


]HEN a man has entered the fifth stage of life, 
that of the “ Justice,” the hot noon of his 
day is passed, and as with the periods which 

have gone before, Shakespeare, speaking through 
“the melancholy Jacques,” touches just those points 
in his portrait which are most noticed by the world. 
If he has been a soldier, his sword is now unbuckled 
and hung up. There is much life left in him, but 
his fighting days are over. The rule of military 
tenure is severe. Who has not heard sore com- 
plaints of this from the officer, still able-bodied, 
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yet reluctantly compelled to retire from “active” 
service? It is to some degree the same with the 
man who has been fighting the battle of life in 
commerce or the contentions of the law-court. 
The pushing activity of the firm is displayed 
by a junior partner. The grey-headed counsel 
envies the brother, once fiercely fought with, but 
now seated on the Bench. Shakespeare’s Jus- 
tice, who succeeds the Soldier, is only a sample 
of the many who pass from a life of vigorous activity 
to the stage in which they look with ripe experience 
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upon a striving world, and lay down the law. 
‘The first thing, however, noticed after an unbuckling 
of the soldier’s belt is that appreciation of good- 
living which marks a period of comparative leisure. 
This is by no means an exclusive military percep- 
tion. It is sometimes realised by the alderman, 
long strenuously busied in the commerce of the 
city, and then looking forward to the honours of 
the chair. A leaner world takes unblushing and 
sarcastic note of his outline, as well as of his civic 
advance. As with Shakespeare, this generally 
suggests the first subject for its remarks when a 
man has entered the fifth stage of life. In its eyes 
the pompous magistrate, like Dives, has “ fared 
sumptuously every day.” ‘This, indeed, is often an 
erroneous assumption. Still, exceptions do not 
prove the unfairness of the popular sentence 
that leisured opportunity invites attention to the 
pleasures of the table ; and when a man has reached 
the time in which (with sustained vitality) he might 
review the experience of a bodily active life with 
profit to his generation, but gives himself pro- 
minently to them, the secret verdict of the world 
(however hospitably he may entertain his fellow- 
worshippers) chimes with the plain-speaking scrip- 
ture sentence which tells of those “whose god is 
their belly.” Happily for the credit of general 
opinion our dramatist’s picture of the well-fed 
“Justice” does not leave him thus exclusively 
devoted. He lays down the law “ with eyes severe, 
and beard of formal cut.” 

He is emancipated from that obedience to the 
prevailing “fashion” which imperatively rules the 
“lover’s ” age, and only begins to loosen its hold 
on those who have entered the next ; nevertheless, 
he is more tacitly conscious of a regard for his 
“appearance ” than a younger generation suspects. 
Perhaps he is not so foolish as to attempt any 
artificial concealment of its white hairs (a hopeless 
delusion, instantly seen through and disrespectfully 
criticised behind bis back), but he is not altogether 
careless about his beard, and pays duly grave atten- 
tion to the glass in his dressing-room. There is a 
legitimate significance which implies more than it 
expresses in our dramatist’s use of the two words 
“formal cut,” when he draws his picture of the 
“Justice.” 

“With eyes severe.” They probably see more 
than the “court,” with its prisoner, advocates, and 
witnesses imagine, forgetting that the staid magis- 
trate has seen, and seen through, much that does 
not seem to befit his present age ; but it behoves 
him to observe and hear with grave composure, 
even though some incident in the course ofa foolish 
culprit recalls an unsuspected parenthesis in his own 
long-past personal experience. Now he looks and 
listens with magisterial frown, and a severity of 
glance behind which no one suspects that a by- 
gone picture is then before his eyes. 

It is a question how far, or rather in what way, 
dignified and official age, even though it be not 
represented by a Justice, ought to show sympathy 
with the young. Shakespeare’s Falstaff, with all 
his incisive shrewdness and _ irresistible humour, 
displays the most degraded and humiliating attitude 
of years. His “hoary head” checks any associa- 
tion of it with a.“ crown of glory,” though his un- 


deniable wit and wisdom help to hide the shame 
with which he has tainted the legitimate geniality 
of the old. There are, however, shades of their 
sympathetic intercourse with the young in some 
of which they may, with the best intentions, dis- 
sipate that sense of respect willingly accorded to 
grey hairs which makes experience acceptable. 
The man who has reached the years of the Jus- 
tice need not always look with “eyes severe” ; but 
any affectation of youthful ways, designed to 
shew kindness, is immediately discounted as con- 
descending, and therefore becomes inoperative for 
good. ‘This is specially the case in respect to all 
matters of bodily prowess. He is conscious of 
much remaining vigour, though somewhat stiff in 
joint and scant of breath. And, probably, he is 
better able to endure some kinds of fatigue than 
a younger man. But when his grand climacteric 
(seven times seven again) has been reached, he is 
always spoken of by the generations beneath him 
as “old ”—generally with the omission of the“ Mr.” 
What they appreciate in him then, that which wins 
their sympathetic respect, is not any show of 
juvenility in dress, conversation, or deportment 
(for that is put down as pretentious), but a leniency 
of estimate, and that apprehension of their feelings 
which remembers without any attempt to display 
them. Imitation is not the sincerest form of 
flattery in the carriage of the old towards the young, 
who are never slow to detect and love the kindly 
heart, even in one with “eyes severe and beard of 
formal cut.” 

But the “ Justice ” is also “ full of wise saws and 
modern instances.” Here is another touch of truth 
in the dramatic perception of his judgment and 
speech. He has not reached that stiffly conservative 
age in which the past fills up the field of sight, and 
memory survives the power of observation. He 
recollects, and puts forth that which he remembers 
in quoted sentences of wisdom or original gravity 
of utterance. Nevertheless he is shrewd to perceive 
the bearing of what he sees, and gives due weight 
to the latest births of time. As he deserves the 
name of “Justice” he holds to the established 
principles of “law,” but does not shut his eyes to 
that inevitable change which arrives to an old order 
of things, and demands a new application of ancient 
truth. His “wise saws” are accompanied by 
“modern instances.” 

And that which rightly pertains to the “ Justice” 
should surely be seen in all who have reached the 
fifth age, of which he is the typical representative. 
They are still in the “swim ” of life. Nothing is 
more vexatious than to see a man crystallised before 
his time, stubbornly refusing to admit that he has 
anything more to learn. ‘Thus he erects the most 
fatal barrier between himself and the young, since 
he neutralises that influence upon them for good 
which ought to flow from freshly ripened experience. 
When he should be in the prime of intellectual 
power, able to remember, examine, and forecast, he 
becomes no better than a milestone by the road- 
side—which travellers are glad to leave behind 
them. 

When we try to look at Shakespeare’s “ Justice ” 
in a better light, we see at once that the world’s 
estimate of what he is and ought to be, demands a 
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far deeper test of worth. A more humiliating sense 
of shame attends any affectation of youth when 
it is seen in a Christian of ripe years, whether the 
spectacle of juvenile dress or airs be presented by 
manor woman. Whatcan be more grotesquely de- 
pressing than the sight of a painted matron at her 
prayers? It is worse than that of a middle-aged Sun- 
day fop. In respect to that judicial feature noticed 
by the dramatist as the result of “ good capon,” all 
that is disrespectfully said by the world about the 
man of ripe and thoughtful years is felt with deeper 
perception when he is looked at in a purer light 
than is used by smiling society. When his enemies 
said of Christ, as a teacher of righteousness, that 
He was a “ gluttonous man and a wine-bibber,” they 
chose what they thought to be a charge most de- 
structive of His claims. And when it is anywise 
believed to be deserved by one who desires to be 
reckoned as a Christian, that influence for good 
which ought to accompany maturity of years is sure 
to be denied to him. He need be no ascetic. He 
does not assume that the use of our bodily senses 
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is only a concession to the needs of a lower nature. 
He does not affect to depreciate the material ad- 
juncts of life, but above all men, by precept and 
example, he protests against a devotion to sumptuous 
fare as one of the plainest signs that such as display 
it take their place among those “ minding earthly 
things ” to their eternal loss and shame. 

The picture of the Justice who is “ full of wise 
saws and modern instances” might remind us of a 
time in life when a man sees its greatest truths in 
a larger light. ‘The peremptory mood of youth has 
passed. Without relaxing his hold upon Divine 
Truth, a wise man has learnt to distinguish between 
principles and rules, opinions and conclusions. 
Without any vital concession to their “views,” he 
has become tolerant towards those who do not see 
with his eyes. And as his own spiritual perception 
has been rightly matured, he shrinks from that stub- 
born attitude of which the “ elders ” he reads of in 
the Gospels furnish the most ominously deterrent 
example. Unlike them he desires to see the 
spirit under the letter of the Law. 





BLACK COUNTRY. 


IV.—ITS SUPERSTITIONS, 


ig is usually taken for granted that people are 
predisposed to believe in the weird and the 
marvellous by their association with what is 
awful, grand, or mysterious in nature ; as the near 
neighbourhood of mountains, foresis, mighty rivers, 
or the sea. If these were the only causes of super- 
stition, we might expect Black Country folk to be 
entirely free from such influences ; for, though they 
have plenty of low hills, and here and there the 
ragged fragments of what have been dense woods, 
there is nothing in the natural scenery that can be 
considered awe-inspiring. 

And yet, as a matter of fact, they are much 
inclined to superstition, as any one must admit who 
has lived long among them. We are therefore 
driven to the conclusion that ignorance is the real 
parent of superstition, either here or elsewhere. 

But, though nature has failed to provide the 
appropriate background for these creatures of a 
terrified imagination, it must be admitted that man 
has done something to make up for its absence. 
The subterranean passages of the mines, with 
their gloomy caverns spreading like a network 
beneath one’s feet, their deadly gases and their 
frequent fires and explosions ; the gigantic blast 
furnaces, with their wavering lurid flames and their 
dense masses of shadow, now revealing and now 
blotting out the landscape of a whole hill-side ; 
the thousand flitting lights of the many ironworks, 
with their warm glows and Rembrandt shadows ; 
the everywhere present sluggish canals, with the 
perpetual swish and lap of their murky waters, 
reminding one of Lethe’s waves: all these furnish, 
as it were, the material and machinery for fear and 
wonder to work with. 


Among the ignorant unreading classes of the 
community, all the usual beliefs with regard to 
fairies, witches, charms, and tokens are, or were a 
few years ago, prevalent. Fairies were generally 
regarded as helpful, but occasionally mischievously 
playful. It was firmly believed that the foundation 
stones of a small church in Tipton parish had been 
three several times removed from the site originally 
chosen by the builders, and relaid on another plot 
of ground, where they were at last allowed to 
remain—a proof, it was since thought, of the 
marvellous foresight of “the little wise folk,” for 
the site where the promoters of the building first 
wished to erect the church is now, by the influence 
of mining operations, at least twenty feet below the 
level of its floor. 

As to witches, almost every parish had one. The 
writer distinctly remembers the feelings of horrified 
disgust (concealed through fear of her evil eye) 
with which, as a boy, he used to reply civilly to the 
passing greetings of a short, hunchbacked, bearded 
old woman, harmless and decent enough, but 
declared to be a witch, and by the name of Old 
Molly Buggibow, dreaded, feared, and conciliated 
by most of the villagers. 

Tokens were of the kind common to the country, 
and charms were used for every bodily ailment, 
from chilblains to apoplexy. To this present year 
of grace an experienced woman nurse, of competent 
skill and of good general common sense, daily 
practises a number of charms on her patients, and 
for success in that branch of the healing art has 2 
wide and honourable reputation. Here, as else- 
where, horse-shoes are to be seen on every hand 
suspended over doors where live stock are kept. 
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Good housewives mark their bread loaves with a 
cross, and housemaids ensure a brisk kindling of a 
newly-lit fire by making the same sacred sign over 
the grate. 

As to fortune-telling, the Black Country has for 
at least half a century been a happy hunting-ground 
for the black-tressed and dark-eyed sybils who 
disguise their real calling from all but likely 
customers by the pretence of hawking hand-cut 
clethes-pegs, skewers, &c. And more audacious 
still, in several towns are resident magicians, who 
rule planets and reveal secrets for a consideration. 
And when a woman misses an ornament or other 
valuable, she hies to a wizard, or else to a “wise 
woman,” to learn who is the thief. One of these 
star students was so successful in unravelling hidden 
secrets that his skill was attributed to his dealings 
with the evil one, and, as he had a more than 
local reputation, he was known far and wide as 
“the Dudley Devil.” 

i While Satan is endowed by the popular ima- 
gination with a ubiquity scarcely less than omni- 
present, he is supposed specially to haunt the shafts 
and subterranean workings of disused mines. And 
though practically omnipotent, he is invoked by the 
following absurd spell. A crust of bread and 


cheese placed inside a hat, with a crossed knife 
and fork (always an ominous sign), and over this 
the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer backwards. 
You will to this day find people-who are prepared 
to make oath that when as boys they had tried this 
spell on a pit bank on dark nights, and had been 
brave enough to peep down the shaft, they had 


seen the very form of the evil one glaring at them 
from the depths below. 

Nor was this idea of a personal visible devil 
confined to the ignorant, profane, and careless. 
With the devout and serious, the conception ac- 
quired a still more sombre and tragic character. 
Satan became to them not merely the inspirer of 
foul thoughts and the suggestor of sinful actions, 
but a real physical antagonist after the style of 
Apollyon in Bunyan’s allegory. 

But I must refrain from giving legends and 
anecdotes, because such stories about the visible 
Prince and Powers of darkness are not peculiar to 
the Black Country, but are everywhere current. 

Besides the association of the presence of the 
evil one with mines, there is a shadowy belief, 
scarcely reduced to a proposition, that the spirit 
of any one killed in a pit hovers round the spot, at 
any rate until after the body is consigned to sacred 
earth, To this idea is doubtless due the custom 
of suspending work in a pit when a fatal accident 
happens. All the men engaged in that part of the 
workings come up out of the mine, and do not 
descend the shaft again until after the funeral. 

Offering, as coal-pits do, a sudden and irrevo- 
cable fate, as well as many chances of conceal- 
ment, the disused shafts of old workings are often 
resorted to by those wretched beings who feel life’s 
burden too great to bear, and they have been taken 
advantage of to hide the horrid proofs of murder. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that when a pit has 
been made notorious by some such tragedy, it 
should be popularly supposed to be haunted, and 
be shunned accordingly. The gaunt, gallows-like 


structure which surmounts the shaft, the bare and 
bleak mound of pit spoil, and the weird lights that 
play on it from surrounding fires are sufficiently 
gloomy ; but when to these is added the idea of a 
ghostly visitant, it is not to be wondered at that 
footpaths which lead across such a bank become 
neglected after dusk. 

Another somewhat strange superstition is the 
belief that persons dying may have their parting 
agony prolonged by the unwillingness of their 
dear ones to “give them up.” It is a common 
exhortation to sorrowing relatives to “give up” 
the dying one ; and though to a stranger the words 
might only convey the idea of counselling resig- 
nation, they really have a wider scope. A hard- 
featured, wizened, toilworn old woman of the lower 
grade of the labouring classes, whose life had been 
a sordid hand-to-hand fight with poverty, and 
whose only bit of poetry had gathered round a little 
boy whom she had lost in her early married life, 
used to tell, with a perfect conviction of the fact, 
that she had kept her lad in agony for forty- 
eight hours before she could “ give him up.” 

There is also a belief—half banter and half con- 
viction—in one phase of the Pythagorean doctrine 
of a previous existence. If a child is quaint, or, 
as they generally describe it, “ old-fashioned,” in 
features, movements, or sayings, the gossips will 
say admiringly, “I wish I knowed all as is in that 
yed, young as it looks ;” or “That un’s yed has 
been knockin’ about the churchyard this many a 
year, I'll be bound.” 

A fondness for pets is a very marked feature in 
all ranks of Black Country society. ‘The prudent 
householder fills up no inconsiderable portion of 
his leisure in tending his pig, which generally proves 
a very profitable hobby; youngsters rear white 
mice, song-birds, and rabbits ; sporting youths 
keep pigeons and game fowls ; and almost every- 
body keeps dogs. And while watching the playful 
antics and evidence of quick instinct of these crea- 
tures it is quite a common thing to hear them say, 
“ Ay, bless thee, they’m as cunning as a Christian.” 

Toads and newts are credited with power to “ spit 
fire ” of a peculiarly baleful kind to even consider- 
able distances. And though this superstition, 
instead of ensuring for the reptiles an immunity 
from cruelty, obtains for them, on the contrary, a 
very short shrift, it is nevertheless a very common 
thing to see a little mob of big boys running away 
from the toad they were stoning to death, and 
merely because the exhausted creature had faced 
round on them, and they, seeing his jaws moving 
in the way peculiar to the reptile, concluded he was 
preparing to spit fire. 

It is confidently believed that conger eels are but 
the considerable development of smaller eels, and 
these of still smaller and thinner specimens, which 
in their first diminutive stage are developed exclu- 
sively from hairs dropped from the tails of horses. 
And the writer remembers a man bringing him, as 
proof of this theory, a white wire-worm of some 
eight or nine inches long, which was produced as 
a recent development from a white horse-hair 
dropped from a grey horse at that very time cooling 
his fetlocks in the marshy pond. 

THOMAS PINNOCK. 

















POLYNESIAN 


” many nations there has been a seeking for 
God if haply they might find him. Men 
have searched and found God in the heavens, 
controlling storms and sending gentle rain. In 
philosophy we call the sunken basis of the uni- 
verse the Infinite, or the Absolute. Craving more 
definiteness of idea, men find God in nature, 
for where there are effects there must be a cause. 
This world must have been made ; the sky, the 
wind, the stars, and the sun must have a Maker. 
But can we rest here? Is there nothing more 
in the thoughts of mankind than reasoning? Are 
they born philosophers, or merely men and women ? 
Philosophy is the result of culture, and culture is 
traditional. Reasoning follows earlier teaching, and 
that earlier teaching is partly the result of the 
wisdom of our ancestors, using the faculty of 
reason as we do, and partly tradition coming down 
through many generations from father to son. 
Tradition may undergo many modifications, but 
it is still there, embedded in all myths of the 
creation and myths of the origin of the gods. 
Now this tradition may be derived from observation 
of facts, from individual reasoning, or from reve- 
lation from God, the author of the world. 


In Samoa the people say that at first there was - 


no sky or sea or land. There was only an expanse 
in which the great Tangaloa moved to and fro. 
Before the sun appeared there was a principle of 
light and heat. This is the ether, and this is 
Tangaloa. ‘Tangaloa placed himself in the highest 
heaven, the highest of the nine spheres. Nocloud 
comes there ; no storm bursts. It is the palace 
of brightness, entirely free from the defects and 
accidents of time. It*is the home where Tangaloa 
abides. 

So our German forefathers thought of Tuisco 
as the god who dwells in the clear bright heavens. 
When their conceptions grew more tender Tuisco 
became the Heavenly Father, or the father of gods 
and men. Man was looked on as the son of Tuisco 
and Hertha. 

Without repeated revelations the myth-making 
faculty goes wild, and this is the reason that God 
spake at sundry times and in divers manners unto 
our fathers by the prophets. In the myths of the 
old German race long ago, as of the Polynesians 
now, there is the work of the imagination, and with 
ita residuum of truth. What was Tuisco? The 
god after whom Tuesday is named, the god of war. 
As a planet he was Mars, whose colour indicates 
his readiness to shed blood in battle. One 
mythical feature followed another till the original 
underlying truth was completely obscured. Still, 
there it was, wrapped up, a truth of original reve- 
lation which spoke of the eternal and omnipotent 
God. The science of Babylonian astronomers 
added something. ‘The poetry of the Northern 
people, roused by winter storms and the fresh 
beauty of the spring, added other features, but 


MYTH OF 





CREATION, 





could not altogether hide from human view the 
glory of the one Creator. Tuisco, Jove, and Deus 
are one word originally. 

The Samoans in the same way wrapped up the 
original germ of truth in poetical conceptions of their 
own. ‘The nine heavens would have fallen, but 
Tangaloa propped them up. Zangai, says Dr. John 
Fraser of Sydney, is to “wind round,” and also 
means “rind” or “bark.” Zakai in Samoan speech 
is a wrapper. He thinks Tangaloa is derived from 
Tangala, and means the encircling ether that is 
wrapped round all things. Loa, he adds, may 
mean “afar off.” 

But surely the Samoans, or the race from which 
they branched off, brought religious traditions with 
them to Polynesia. The Accadians of Babylon 
worshipped their gods under the name Dingira, 
and they navigated the Indian seas four thousand 
years ago. Why should not the creation myth of 
Samoa be linked with the Babylonian story of the 
creation? Do not let us make philosophers of the 
ancient Polynesians. They were just children of 
nature, fond of telling stories based on traditions 
that came from beyond sea. I would not say that 
Tangaloa was the ether, but rather that he was 
the Creator, the omnipotent God, dwarfed down 
to the dimensions assigned to him by insular 
imagination. 

But let us go on with the legend. One day 
Tangaloa stood still. A rock came up called papa. 
This was a nucleus from which all things were pro- 
duced : (1) the earth ; (2) then the sea of salt 
water ; (3) then fresh water ; (4) then the sky ; 
(5) then the height ; (6) then man as a physical 
being without reason. So far as this there had 
been six commands uttered by Tangaloa. Farther, 
(7) the spirit, heart, will, and thinking faculty 
were bestowed on man, or, as the myth says, were 
putinto man. After this, (8) immensity and spacc 
were created in the sky and rain was sent down 
They were husband and wife. (9) To people the 
sea another pair was made. The legend-maker 
adds that immensity and space produced day and 
night, and day and night produced the sun and 
stars. Samoa is made a brother of the sun and 
moon. So also is Mauna. 

Other gods followed, but here we leave the myth 
of the Polynesian people, with the remark that it 
is evidently founded on the traditions of Western 
Asia, and there is in it the echo of early beliefs 
and of divine teaching. The lapse of ages has 
disfigured and beclouded the ancient account of 
the creation in six epochs, commencing with land 
appearing from a waste of waters and closing 
with the creation of man. If it is not originally 
derived from Western Asia, how could the South Sea 
islanders be expected to have among them the idea 
of the nine heavens ? in fact, the system of Ptolemy, 
who received it from his predecessors. 

J. EDKINS, D.D., SHANGHAL 
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JEANNE D’ARC. 


A HOLIDAY DISCOVERY. 


N the beautiful museum at Amiens may be seen 
a model in plaster of Jeanne d’Arc. In the 
catalogue it is described thus: “ Jeanne d’Arc 

prisonnitre (1410-1431), by a sculptor well known 
in Paris, Athanase Fossé, of Allonville, near Crotoy, 
in the department of the Somme.” 

The simple na- 

turalness and power 
of the work, its free- 
dom from senti- 
mentality and affec- 
tation, itsexpression 
of earnestness and 
lofty ideality so im- 
pressed me that I 
greatly desired to 
see the original 
statue. Upon in- 


quiry I found that 
it had been erected 
at Crotoy, a small 
sea-bathing place at 


the mouth of the 
Somme. 

Reached by a 

branch line from the 
station of Noyelles, 
a few miles from 
Abbeville on the 
route to Boulogne, 
a visit to the little 
village was soon 
made; and it hap- 
pened to be the 
height of the sea- 
son for bathing and 
shrimping, and full 
of all the enjoy- 
ments belonging to 
such a place. 

In a little green 
enclosure in the 
midst of the village, 
on a simple hand- 
some pedestal of 
Stone, rests the 
statue in bronze, 
rather larger than life, representing the great and 
heroic maiden seated, chained and manacled. 

The face, which is raised in meditation, displays 
simple faith, sublime trust, and entire resignation. 
In my opinion no statue of modern times, and few 
of ancient, embody so much thoughtfulness and 
heroism. 

The subject has been treated endlessly, and 
amongst other forms there is the exquisite sculpture 


by the Princess Amelia, the daughter of Louis 
Phillippe, now, as it is believed, preserved in the 
Chateau d’Eu, but not publicly shown ; yet none of 
the representations that I have seen have risen to 
the expression of the heroine’s grand and almost 
supernatural character as displayed in her last days. 

To complete our 
notice we must ap- 
pend a translation 
of the inscriptions 
which are on the 
four sides of the 
bronze pedestal. 

1. Here the liber 
atrix of France, 
abandoned by those 
whom she had 
saved, was for seve 
ral months kept pri 
soner before being 
led to Rouen to 
fulfil her martyr- 
dom. 

2. To Jeanne 
d’Arc—The daugh- 
ter of the people, 
who, full of faith 
in the destiny of 
France when all 
despaired, delivered 
our country, leaving 
a name without an 
equal in history. 

3. She loved all 
France. Let us re 
member that our 
country was born 
in the heart of a 
woman from her 
tenderness and her 
tears, and from the 
blood which she 
gave for us. 

4. This monu 
ment has _ been 
raised by national 
subscription, at the 

suggestion of M. Pelletier, Mayor of Crotoy, with 
the concurrence of the government. 

Jeanne, after her capture by the English forces 
at Compitgne, was taken by them as a military 
prisoner to the castle at Crotoy, which at that time 
covered the little promontory projecting from the 
sands—a situation most dismal, for the only view is 
afforded by the flat estuary of the Somme, and is 
tame and uninteresting in the extreme. The castle 
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has long since disappeared, having been ruined and 
then engulfed by the sea and sands. 

Here during several doleful months the maiden 
‘was permitted to walk on the shore around, and 
could see nearly across to England, the country of 
her captors, in the distance. This was the last 
breathing time allowed to her, and the sculptor has 
seized on this memorable occasion and chiselled a 
countenance whose expression is ideally appropriate. 

Jeanne was afterwards taken from the castle at 


Crotoy to Rouen, where she was kept a close 
prisoner, constantly worried by examinations and 
adjurations to confess her witchery. 

The alleged offence for which she suffered was 
her refusal to deny the Divine call to her to be the 
saviour of France, but the real reason was the hatred 
and fear of the English party in whose power she 
then was, and by whom she was cruelly burned at 
the stake while passionately appealing to Christ, her 
final hope. 


Ige-bound. 


I WHISPER to my frozen heart 
In this frozen world below: 

Can we not find one flow’r, oh! heart, 
For her who loved them so— 

One small snow-flow’r, one pledge of hope, 
For her grave beneath the snow ? 


The ice holds fast the silenced stream, 
Holds fast the lowering sky ; 

Heavy with snow, the pregnant clouds 
In sullen ranks creep by ; 

One stray flake wavers to the ground, 
For days that flake will lie. 


One flow’r, one flow’r! The ice-bound earth 
Is mute, stretched white and stark 

Beneath its pall of snew ; above 
The skies frown grim and dark, 

Burdened with their own woe—my woe 
There is no heav’n to mark. 


One flower, but one! The only gift 
Death and the grave allow. 

I gave thee all I am, my sweet, 
And what avails thee now? 

No warmth of love can melt the snow 
On that pure breast and brow. 


My darling lies in regal state, 
Her golden hair for crown, 

On either side her wan, sweet face, 
Like light it shimmers down— 

And casts faint gleams about her throat 
And on her silken gown, 


I know her eyes are blue beneath 
The lids that fringe her cheek. 
My heart rebels with grief and love, 
And yet I dare not speak— 

I dare not touch the lips I knew, 
They look so pure and meek. 


Oh, still and cold! Thou art not she 
Whom I have loved and known. 

I miss the tender human love—- 
The woman all my own ; 

I cannot share with Death his prize— 
The treasure he has won. 


But yester-eve, but yester-eve, 
I watched her trembling breath— 
Since then it is a thousand years, 
A thousand years of death— 
A waste of infinite despair, 
Despair that sundereth. 


No flow’r, no flow’r! The ice-bound earth 
Is mute, stretched white and stark 
Beneath its pall of snow; above 
The skies frown grim and dark, 
Burdened with their own woe—my woe 
There is no heav’n to mark. 
HELEN SMETHAM. 














“Mr. Ruskin, in his “Seven Lamps of 


On Doing 
humble Work, 


Architecture,” gives this rule: “ Pre- 
fer what is good of a lower or inferior 
work or material to bad of a higher ; for thisis.. . 
the way to improve every kind of work, and to put 
every kind of material to better use.” If we apply 
this maxim to the social fabric it may be translated 
thus: “ Be happy always in doing humble work— 
work which thou thinkest below thy powers, if this 
falls to thy lot. So the work will be done well ; 
and herein is the secret of excellence in the work 
of a community, each member of it performing 
cheerfully a task strictly within his capabilities. 
Work of whatever kind so done leads almost surely 
to work of higher order.—E. M. yY. 


How hard to bear are the little 
annoyances of life! The easier the 
couch is, the more we feel the crumpled rose- 
leaves. A lady was staying once with the late 
Lord Tennyson ; they were old friends, and she 
was accustomed to his delightfully varying moods, 
so that his maintaining a profound silence during 
the twg days of her stay did not surprise her. He 


** Bother."’ 


A MEDLEY OF 


OPINION AND CRITICISM, 


was apparently sunk in meditation. But as he put 
her into the carriage that was to take her away, he 
broke the silence by a weighty sentence. “ Good- 
bye,” he said, “good-bye. Bother is worse than 
care.” It was a great truth that he gave her as a 
parting gift, a truth which has been of real service 
to me ever since I heard the story. For “ bother,” 
which we mainly make for ourselves, need not 
exist. It is the “rift in the lute” often enough, 
and makes lives that ought to be prosperous, mere 
strings of fretful, weary days. “ Don’t throw good 
worry away” is a piece of very sound advice. 
A. F. 


Will somebody make a good defini- 
tion of a bull? In the meantime, 
here is a beauty of a specimen. An old Irish 
lady thought she should like to know what the 
probable expense of her funeral would be, as she 
desired to arrange for it, being considerate enough 
to wish to spare all trouble possible to her heirs. 
She told this herself to a friend of mine. I may 
add that the dear old body stuttered. “So my 
dear, I sent for Mr. (the master of some 
livery stables in the town of ), and I s-s-s-said 
to him, ‘ Mr. , what would you charge for a 
funeral? I don’t w-w-w-want plumes and all 
s-s-s-s-sorts of grand things, but a nice plain 


Bulls. 








hearse without any n-n-n-nonsense. How much?’ 
And, my dear, he named s-s-s-s such a sum that I 
said, ‘ Zh-th-th-th-thank you, I’d rather walk.” 

E. H. H. 


A friend of mine was walking one 
day in Regent’s Park, and overheard 
the following delightful “ scientific 


Popular 
Zoology. 


dialogue ” : 

A. laughing (they were female, 4. and JZ.) 
“Do you know wéa? Polly said the other day?” 

B. “What ?” 

A. “She said—she said that tadpoles became 
Frogs | | 1” —*. Hi. H. 


It is but a truism to say that ordinary 
everyday life is made up of trifles. 
Only now and then come times when some great 
step has to be taken, some momentous question 
settled. ‘Then, indeed, it seems impossible that 
we should ever again be the same prosaic people, 
plodding along the well-worn pathway of common- 
place duty, or that we shall be content to sink back 
into the narrow groove of trivialities. By degrees, 
however, we find that the great crisis only leads us 
on into other circles, differing but little from those 
which formed our boundary before. Yes, our life 
is truly a “day of small things,” look at it as 
we will. Trifles light as air make up the sum 
and substance of it. There being no escape 
therefore from little cares, little worries, little self- 
denials, it is the better part to take them at their 
true valuation. By fretting over the weariness of 
ever having to deal with trifles, we shall surely 
turn them into a burden too heavy to bear. But 
it lies in our power to make profit to ourselves out 
of the countless daily irritations of which trifles 
are the cause. Shall the oyster teach us a lesson, 
or do we disdain the thought of learning wisdom 
from so unromantic a teacher? He is able to 
form a costly pearl out of each irritating grain of 
sand that penetrates his shell, and so converts his 
trifling annoyance into a jewel. ‘There could be 
no pearl without the irritant ; and so without the 
minor difficulties of life to contend against, there 
can be no perfect moulding of the ornament of a 
“meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of 
God of great price.” —E. M. 


Trifles. 


“ Next tothe An artist once complained that his 
tores come the chief difficulty with his pupils was, not 

Bored. to teach them to draw, but to teach 
them to see what they were to draw. It is curious 
to watch how the old story of “Eyes and No 
Eyes” is repeated again and again. I suspect that 
what half the people who complain of being 
bored suffer from, is want of observation. If you 
have the faculty of observation—and, like all 
faculties, it improves with use—you will always be 
well amused. The world then becomes a great 


show, where there is no extra charge for seats. An 
hour at a railway station is a feast. 


You never find 
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anybody dull, because everybody interests you. “My 
favourite sport,” says one of these happy people, 
“is stalking the human.” And for those to whom 
the poor human—with his load of sins and mis- 
takes upon his back, creeping uphill, or indeed 
slipping downhill—is a pain, and not a pleasure, 
there is the great world of birds and beasts—the 
clouds and the sky that are always varying, the 
plants springing and decaying, the earth that is 
one great picture book, with no two pictures the 
same.—a. F. 


Man's Men speak as if God willed pauperism 
thoughts of —while thousands of His fields lie 
God. uncultivated ; they seem to think that 
He wishes injustice to flourish—though He has 
given them minds to judge and hands to carry out 
judgment ; they imagine themselves fit to interpret 
His will, while they remain deaf to His words and 
blind to His signs ! They make hymns to human 
folly and idleness, and call them psalms of resig- 
nation to Divine Providence !—1. F. M. 


Thereare many dreary times in our lives 
when we are glad enough of illusions. 
to help us through the dreariness, even though, all 
the time, we partly guess that we shall find out 
that they were only illusions after all.—r. mM. 


Illusions, 


People say that nowadays women 
care much less—and men care much 
more—for children than they did. 
It would be a pity, were it really the case, that 
women should forsake their old love ; a pity for 
the coming generation, and a still greater pity for 
the women themselves. But as far as men are 
concerned, I believe myself that they have always 
been fond of children, only until lately it has not been 
the fashion to say so. I do not suppose that they 
ever cared for tiresome, spoilt children ; it must 
be owned that these are not an attractive race at 
any time, and it is only the people who spoil them 
that have a tenderness for the poor little wretches. 
But the average man, I think, has always been fond 
of the average child. And as I write I remember 
a pretty story told me by a friend, of the time when 
she was a child and used to go to children’s parties 
in London, and the Duke of Wellington—the 
great Duke— used tolook insometimes, and nothing 
pleased him better than that all the children should 
join hands and dance round him.—a. F. 


Men and 
Children. 


Time is like a cord stretched from 
point to point; eternity like sur 
rounding space. Man is a tiny in 
sect, which, slowly creeping along the cord, has no 
notion of space, only of continvity. 

Time is a condition of man’s thought ; “ with 
God is an everlasting Now.” The word eferna/ 
is not a synonym for ever/asting. Eternal means 


Time and 
Eternity. 
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“pertaining to eternity” —to theall-embracing space 
in which our time-cord is stretched—to the unseen, 
and, relatively to us, future, world.—e. M. y. 


In these days of hurry and excited 
restlessness we often, I think, find 
ourselves boasting that every minute of our time 
is filled up. All the same we run the risk of 
wasting many precious moments by excessive im- 
patience to come to the end of cne occupation, 
so that we may hurry on to the next good work 
we have planned. For impatience is generally a 
waste of time ; it almost always has to be made up 
for, though sometimes, alas ! there is no remedy 
for it, and we must ever after look back regretfully 
on the work that hurry and haste have marred. 
‘True it is, as perhaps it never was before, that now 
the battle is to the strong. But what can we hope 
to do in the fierce fight of life, if we have not 
trained ourselves patiently in the use of our 
weapons first? Enthusiasm and zeal will accom- 
plish much, but in all warfare there is as great a 
need of patience as a part of discipline, as there is 
of courage and readiness of attack. —¥. M. 


Impatience. 


Most elderly people can remember 
something of public interest in their 
lives, some one time when they came on the great 
stage of life, and were present at one of the dramas 
that make epochs ; even though it might be only 
as a super or an attendant. There was an old 
woman living in our village who had led as hum- 
drum a life of country monotony, you would 
suppose, as any labourer’s wife. Yet she could 
remember the coach decked with boughs and 
ribbons that brought the news of Waterloo to the 
village, on its way to the country town; she had 
once been in touch with the great events of the 
century when history was made. Another old 
lady whom I knew as a child, a Frenchwoman 
living a quiet stagnant life in a seaport town, 
occupied with her cats and her garden, had as a 
girl of fifteen been forced to hide among the rocks 
to save herself from being carried off to represent 
the Goddess of Reason in one of the processions 
that took place at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. Nor is it only such very old people as these 
who have interesting recollections. <A friend of 
mine was sitting next a placid, middle-aged lady at 
dinner, and was complaining to her that he had 
missed being present at any of the great events of 
modern times. “I have been out of it all,” he 
said, “and no doubt that has been the case with 
you.” She answered gravely: “I was in India 
through the Mutiny.”—a. F. 


Bye-gones. 


“ Oh, but this is figurative language.” 
With this convenient phrase many 
persons empty Holy Scripture of all 
its force, get rid of all strong expressions, and 
water down Bible words to suit their own notions. 
As if human language could possibly convey more 


Metaphor in 
the Bible. 





than a fraction of Infinite Truth! As if God’s 
great meaning were not larger and greater than 
man’s tongue could utter or mind comprehend ! 
Be sure that metaphor in the Bible is but the veil 
of truth, more wondrous than the literal meaning, 
and not less so.—E. M. Y. 


If it is beyond our power to choose 
our lives, must we not show all the 
greater determination to choose only the best 
influences to guide us in our manner of living 
them ?—E. M. 


An Election. 


It is a suggestive fact, not always suffi- 
ciently considered, that “as soon as 
any organ or faculty falls into disuse it 
degenerates, and is finally lost altogether.” Through 
all the ages that man has had the power of speech 
this power has not been fixed in us in any degree 
whatever by heredity. It is regarded as definitely 
proved that if a child of civilised parents were 
brought up in a desert place, and allowed no 
communication whatever with man, it would never 
make any attempt at speech. Up to the last cen- 
tury it was not uncommon to find persons living in 
a wild state in the woods and forests of England, 
France, Germany, and Russia, who were utterly 
incapable of speech, though they could make 
sounds in imitation of the cries of wild animals. 
Certain parasitic insects have so completely 
degenerated that they possess neither eyes, legs, 
heads, mouths, stomachs, nor intestines. Animals 
that burrow and live underground lose the power of 
sight, or have eyes that are merely rudimentary. 
Slave ants and working ants have lost their wings 
through being kept entirely to a life on the ground. 
The masters in some colonies of ants in which slaves 
are kept have become so hopelessly dependent on 
their slaves, that they not only will not seek food, 
but are incapable of feeding themselves, and will 
starve with food before them unless a slave is 


present to place it in their jaws !—n. 


Loss by 
Disuse, 


We congratulate ourselves to-day, 
and rightly, upon the educational im- 
provements in plan and method which 
our age has witnessed. ‘Ilo compare the history- 
books of a quarter of a century since with those of 
to-day is to cross the bounds of another realm, 
almost to visit the ruins of an extinct civilisation. 
The might of the sword is at least counterbalanced 
by that of the pen. The social life of the masses 
is equally important with the intrigues of the court 
and the wars of nobles. But beyond this there 
is room to extend the religious study of history. 
This is not the same thing with the study of re- 
ligious history, or of the history of religions. It 
is not a wholly uncultivated field. But it would 
show the connection between the moral life and the 
religious opinions of nations and their rise and fall ; 
the brilliancy of their dawn, the splendour of their 
meridian power, and the peaceful or lurid glow of 


The Study of 
History. 
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their decline. Such a study would concern itself 
with the linkings of the secular and the religious, 
the movements of the social, intellectual, or politi- 


al life of the world which preceded, or accom- 


panied, or followed related movements in the 
spiritual sphere. It would also concern itself with 
what I may call the synchronisms of God ; those 
events to which we apply our “after” and “before,” 
but which may be regarded as simultaneous in the 
purposes of Him to whom “a thousand years are 
as one day.” ‘The colonising of North America 
by the Protestant Anglo-Saxon, the opening of 
India to a Christian power, may be cited as 
illustrations of these purposes matured by divine 
wisdom. ‘The processes of modern science have 
given a sense of vastness in space and time, and 
linked together in a few general laws the realms of 
creation. It is open for the religious study of 
history to point out the vastnesses of His designs, 
and the universal and abiding validity of His laws 
in the realm of morals and religion.—J. T. L. M. 


— This magnetic legend, writ large in 
«Our Summer , “eer pe ” 
Sale is On.” the windows of the “ ladies’ shops 
in the West End of town, is a potent 
attraction in the latter part of summer. The sales- 
man appoints his season prudently, when the 
“remnants ” of the summer goods have accumu- 
lated and “bargains ” are enticing to ladies leaving 
town for the seaside and country. He showers his 
circulars upon them, and the man of the house 
cannot keep them out. ‘Those that the postman 
does not deliver by the bushel are scattered along 
the streets of the suburbs by flying touts, and 
shoved under the door in the dead of night. 
One’s wife is really a good deal to be pitied if, like 
the Poet’s Puppet, she can “resist everything but 
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temptation.” The temptation of a bargain, at all 
events, she is not expected to resist, and, as every- 
body knows, “our summer sale” is one huge 
bargain. 

One is confidently assured that the sale-fever is 
not confined to any particular class. It rages high 
and low. The duchess, who orders her boots by 
the gross and her parasols by the hundredweight, 
has been observed at the counter where the 
“remnants” are on offer at half-price. Does she 
fit out the nursery with “bargains,” or is it per- 
mitted to conjecture that the pride even of a 
duchess may be lowered before “a wonderfully 
cheap line in gloves”? It is certain that the 
carriage-people are there in force, and it must be 
presumed that they go to buy, since it appears to 
be business or nothing on these occasions. The 
goods are “a bargain,” but you don’t bargain for 
them. The bargain is of the shopman’s making. 
* Reduced from £1 125. 6d. to 18s. 6d.” (@ propos, 
we will say, of a silk blouse with steel trimmings) 
admits of no chaffering. That was the price, this 
is the price. JVe don’t want it, for we have got to 
lay in for autumn. If it suits you for the beach, 
you may have it for 18s. 62. It will be perfectly 
new at the seaside, and in the desert places of the 
country it will be new for at least a twelvemonth. 
Thus the shopman to the customer. 

“Our summer sale,” a lady tells me, is much 
resorted to by the people who consider it their duty 
to live beyond their means. ‘They buy at half-price, 
or thereabouts, what “le hig world” has done 
with, and it is quite fashionable in non-fashionable 
quarters. Fashion depends so much upon one’s 
postal district. You may be in the fashion in 
Grosvenor Square or on Wandsworth Common. 
Wandsworth Common is a little later than Grosve- 
nor Square, and, thanks to “our summer sale,” 
pays a good deal less.—H. 
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A NAMELESS COLUMBUS! 


North America was discovered and colonised 

by the Icelanders in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. This event, however, was unknown to 
the rest of Europe, and has only been conclusively 
demonstrated in the present century. Of the many 
other tales concerning alleged predecessors of 
(Columbus, the most authentic is that said to have 
been narrated by Antonio Zeno, a merchant of 
Venice, in letters written to his brother Carlo from 
the Faroe Islands towards the close of the four- 
teenth century. This strange story, however, was 
not published until the year 1558, when America 
had long been discovered. 


- is now universally acknowledged that a part of 


1 See ‘‘ Voyages of the Zeni,” by R. H. Major. Hakluyt 
Society, 1873. 


The editor, compiler, or perhaps inventor of the 
tale was Nicolo Zeno the younger, “an honourable 
man occupying no less distinguished a position than 
that of one of the Council of Ten of the Republic 
of Venice.” 

Nicolo was fifth in descent from one of his heroes, 
Antonio Zeno, who with his brothers, Nicolo the 
elder, called the Chevalier, and Carlo, were rich 
merchants in the Adriatic city in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. Certain letters of these 
brothers anda map had, it was said, been preserved 
in the family archives. These letters Nicolo the 
younger had when a child “torn in pieces as 
children will do.” He had, however, first read the 
documents, and in after years, drawing on his 
memory or his imagination, produced the following 
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“tale of adventure.” In 1386 Nicolo Zeno, a noble 
Venetian, undertook a voyage in his own vessel to 
England and Flanders. A terrible tempest drove 
him far from his course, until he at last reached 
a country called Friseland—not the district in the 
north of Hoiland, but an island or group of islands 
identified by geographers with the Faroe archi- 
pelago. The voyagers were attacked by the natives, 
but a powerful duke named Zichmni, who ruled 
over the islands lying to the south of Friseland (the 
Shetlands and Orkneys) rescued them, and took 
Nicolo Zeno into his service, who sent for his 
brother Antonio ; the former died four years after- 
wards, but the latter remained with the northern 
prince for fourteen years. 

During his residence in Friseland, Antonio wrote 
to his brother Carlo in Venice the letters which 
Nicolo junior in his mischievous childhood perused 
and destroyed. These letters contain a report by 
a certain fisherman about a land to the west, which 
may be condensed as follows. According to the 
tale of this mariner he had been one of a party 
that had sailed from Friseland twenty-six years 
before (i.e. about 1360 A.D.) in four fishing boats. 
Being overtaken by a mighty tempest they were 
driven about the sea for many days, until the boat 
containing the fisherman and six companions was 
cast upon an island called Estotiland, about one 
thousand miles from Friseland. They were taken 
by the inhabitants and carried to a fair and populous 
city, where the king sent for many interpreters to 
converse with them, but none they could under- 
stand until a man was found who had likewise been 
cast away on the coast and who spoke Latin. They 
remained some time on the island, which was rich 
and fruitful, abounding with all kinds of metals, and 
especially gold. The inhabitants were intelligent 
and acquainted with the mechanical arts of Europe. 
They cultivated grain, made beer, and lived in houses 
built of stone. There were Latin books in the 
king’s library, although the inhabitants had no 
knowledge of that language. They had many cities 
and castles, and carried ona trade with Greenland 
for pitch, sulphur, and peltry. Though much given 
to navigation, they were ignorant of the use of the 
compass, and finding the Friselanders acquainted 
with it, held them in great esteem, so that the king 
sent them in twelve barks to visit a country to the 
south called Drogio. Here they were shipwrecked, 
and were about to be killed and devoured by the 
natives, but were spared on account of their nautical 
skill. 

The fisherman described this Drogio as a country 
of vast extent, or rather a new world (uw nuovo 
monde). The people were naked and barbarous, 
but far to the south-west there was a more civilised 
region and temperate climate, where the inhabitants 
had a knowledge of gold and silver, lived in cities, 
erected splendid temples to idols, and sacrificed 
human victims to them, which they afterwards 
devoured. If true, these must have been the 
Mexicans. 

The sagacious fisherman (for whom Antonio or 
Nicolo junior might have invented a name) acted 
as interpreter among the natives, having been trans- 
ferred from tribe to tribe during many years. At 


last he engaged in trade between Drogio and Esto- 
tiland, until, having grown rich, he built a vessel, 
procured a crew of Estotilanders, made his way 
back across the thousand intervening miles of ocean, 
and arrived safe at Friseland after an absence of a 
quarter of a century. Fired by this narrative, the 
enterprising Zichmni fitted out an expedition to 
conquer or colonise these new lands. The returned 
fisherman was to be pilot, but, fortunately for his 
reputation, he died just before the voyage com- 
menced. The mariners who had accompanied 
him from Estotiland undertook to supply his place, 
and the fleet sailed under the command of Zichmni 
accompanied by his Italian favourite in an unlucky 
hour (con mal augurio). ‘The Estotilanders proved 
the worst of pilots, for, instead of conducting the 
expedition across the Atlantic, they steered the ships 
to the rugged cliffs of Kerry ' (/caria), where the 
crews met with a rough reception, and the fleet 
was finally driven on the coast of Greenland, whence 
the survivors found their way back to Friseland 
sadder and, let us hope, wiser men. 

Those geographers who, like Ziehmni, give cre- 
dence to the fisherman’s story, identify Estotiland 
with Newfoundland, or at least some place in North 
America, and Drogio with the adjacent continent. 
What had become of “ the fair and populous city,” 
“the king’s library,” “ the buildings with walls,” and 
the “many towns and villages,” when the English 
reached these shores two hundred years later? 
The colony was not decaying, but rich and pros- 
perous, carrying on a brisk trade with the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, and with Greenland, in which 
the Faroese Sinbad accumulated a rapid fortune. 
How could such a community vanish in a century 
or two? This consideration, together with the 
many other improbabilities of the narrative, es- 
pecially the crossing and recrossing of the stormiest 
part of the Atlantic, fifteen hundred miles broad, in 
a fishing boat, renders the fisherman’s story well- 
nigh incredible. Perhaps that ancient mariner, to: 
escape the imputation of piracy, accounted for 
wealth acquired by plundering some English or 
Flemish merchantman by a tale worthy of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” “The whole story,” says 
Washington Irving, “resembles much the fables. 
circulated shortly after the discovery of Columbus, 
to arrogate to other nations and individuals the 
credit of his achievement.” 

On the other hand, the late Mr. R. H. Major, 
who edited the Zeni voyages for the Hakluyt Society 
in 1873, considers Nicolo’s work “a genuine and 
valuable narrative,” and the ancient map? dated 
1380, published with it, to be “ the first on which 
some parts of America are laid down.” 

ALEX. DONOVAN. 

Garton Vicarage, Hull. 


1 This is Mr. Major's identification, and seems hardly con- 
sistent with the position of Icaria on the Zeni map in 65° N. L. 
and near Greenland. Zeno’'s description of the natives, ‘‘ more 
like beasts than men, howling and shooting at us to show their 
animosity,” is, says Major, ‘‘ Irish all over.’ An Irishman 
must deny the inference. 

2 It has been alleged by Admiral Zahrtmann, a Dane, who 
examined the Zeno narrative with great care, that this map, 
published in 1558, but dated 1380, is a copy of one published at 
Venice in 1539 by Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upsala, 
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CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AT STARFIELD. 


BY W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.A.S. 














STARFIELD OBSERVATORY, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


T is not much more than a hundred years ago 
since Scheele (who died at KOping, near Stock- 
holm, in 1786) made the first experiments on 

the chemical action of sunlight which led by slow 
degrees to the development of the art of photo- 
graphy. It is little more than fifty years ago that 
Dr. J. W. Draper, of New York (a native of Liver- 
pool, but American by adoption), first succeeded 
in applying it to celestial objects by obtaining a 
photograph of the moon on the daguerreotype 
process in 1840. This, the first astronomical 
photograph ever taken, was about one inch in 
diameter, and was obtained after an exposure of 
about twenty minutes. A few years afterwards 
solar photography was commenced, and in 1851 
Berkowski succeeded in photographing the pro- 
minences during the total phase of the eclipse 
which occurred on July 28 in that year. The 
introduction of the collodion process gave a great 
impetus to the progress of astronomical photography ; 
this, too, was first applied to the moon, Dancer of 
Manchester obtaining some excellent pictures in 
1852 with the aid of an object-glass 4} inches in 
aperture. Some years later the collodion process 
was superseded by the gelatine dry plate, which 
has very great advantages over the former for as- 
tronomical purposes. We have not space here, 
however, to describe the results achieved in recent 
years by its application to all classes of celestial 
objects. Splendid photographs of the moon were 
obtained by Rutherfurd of New York and De La 
Rue of Cranford. ‘The sun is under regular photo- 
graphic observation at Greenwich, Rome, and other 
places. But we desire rather to speak of recent 
work in the department of stellar photography. 
The cumulative process by which, with long ex- 
posure, it goes on gathering light from faint objects, 
has enabled it to reveal the existence of numbers 
of stars and masses of nebulous matter which eye 
observation with the telescope failed to detect. 


Thus the number of stars known in the Pleiades 
is now more than double what it was before the 
application of photography, and amounts to about 
fifteen hundred. Dr. Roberts (previously known 
by his geological investigations) established an ob- 
servatory in 1883 at Maghull, between Liverpool 
and Ormskirk, with the especial object of devoting 
it to celestial photography as applied to the stars 
and nebulz. Reflectors have several advantages 
over refractors in these researches, as had been 
shown by the splendid photograph of the nebula in 
Orion obtained by Dr. Common at Ealing ; and Dr. 
Roberts had constructed for his observatory a fine 
20-inch silver-on-glass reflector, and provided the 
instrument with a very delicate clock movement 
(controlled by electricity) enabling him to obtain 
photographs with several hours of exposure. In 
1890 he transferred his observatory to the advan- 
tageous site of Crowborough Hill, Sussex, where 
astronomical observations had already been made 
by Mr. Prince) nearly eight hundred feet above the 
sea-level. This splendid establishment is fitted 
with every contrivance suitable for obtaining the 
best results possible in this kind of work. The 
Pleiades are shown to be enveloped in a mass 
of nebulous matter ; the dimensions of the Orion 
nebula are shown to be much greater than pre- 
viously suspected, so as to include within its extent 
a nebula formerly supposed to be separate and 
distinct from its gigantic neighbour. Variability is 
proved in the great nebula in Andromeda, which 
sometimes shows distinctly stellar nucleus and is 
evidently in a later stage of formation than the 
great Orion nebula. 

Photography has, of course, been applied to the 
stars in the Milky Way; and Dr. Roberts kindly 
permits us to reproduce a portion of a region in 
the constellation Cygnus bordering on Aquila from 
a photograph obtained by him at Maghull, the 
whole of which contains no fewer than 17,000 stars 
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crowded together in a space of the sky about two 
degrees each way, a portion of which we reproduce. 
Democritus, the “laughing philosopher,” is stated by 
Plutarch to have attributed the light of the ga'axy 


From a photograph taken by Dr. I. Roberts at Starfield.) 


toa vast multitude of stars, and one cannot help 
wishing that he could have seen one of these pho- 
tographs. The ancients were divided in opinion on 
the point, which could not be settled before the 
invention of the telescope. 

Dr. Roberts has also favoured us with a view of 


his new observatory at Crowborough (to which he 
has given the appropriate name of Starfield), where 
we cordially wish him every success in his laborious 
and self-denying efforts in the cause of the exten 


[1 celestial degree in 


sion of our knowledge of the system of the stars. 
He had commenced a plan for photographing all 
the stars in the northern heavens perceptible with 
his instrument ; but discontinued it when the great 
international scheme was formulated to photo 
graph, by combined action of a number of ob 
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servatories, all the stars in both hemispheres, 
on the same scale, and determined to devote his 
own attention to the continuous study of special 
regions. ‘The scheme in question is now in process 
of execution, and will require several years for its 
completion. The position of advantage in which 
this will place our successors in the paths of 
astronomical research is too obvious to need 
insisting upon. But Dr. Roberts’s chart of the 
rich region in Cygnus which we are enabled to 


WHAT IS AN 


UR last impeachment was that of a First Lord 
of the Admiralty. He was not, however, 
impeached for allowing the navy to sink into 

a state of insignificance, but for embezzling the 
public funds; and as the trial ended in his 
triumphant acquittal we need not particularise the 
charges. 

A grand spectacle was this remarkable trial, 
which has now so dropped out of recollection— 
the grandest sight London had seen since Lord 
Nelson’s funeral on the gth of the preceding 
January. Westminster Hall was fitted and draped 
for the occasion, Around, high up along the walls 
and hiding the springing of the arches, were the 
galleries for the ticket-favoured public. On the floor 
at the end, with its back to the window, stood the 
throne, flanked by the seats for the Foreign 
- Ministers and those for the Lord Chancellor’s 
guests, In front of it were three woolsacks for the 
judges, forming a hollow square, closed with the 
Lord Chancellor’s seat in front of them, Then 
came the table with the books and the mace, and 
facing it eight rows of benches for the peers. 
These benches continued down the hall to the 
right for the bishops, and ended with seats apart for 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York ; and they 
ran down the hall to the left for the accommodation 
of such peers as could not find room on the cross- 
benches. Between this bench and the left-hand 
woolsack was a long seat for the princes of the 
blood, who were thus placed to the left of the throne. 

In this way was the body of the hall occupied. 
It had for a border a raised gallery that sloped up 
to the walls. In this and facing the throne was 
the witness-box, with the manager’s seat on its left, 
and the prisoner’s seat on the right, the counsel 
being grouped behind; and from the manager’s 
box, running along one side, were His Majesty’s 
faithful Commons, with Mr. Speaker well to the 
front, facing the long rows of peeresses who crowded 
the corresponding seats along the other wall. 

Figure the fine old hall with the scattered rays of 
sunshine slanting into the throng—the Chancellor, 
manager, and prisoner the prominent points ; the 
peers all in their robes, the Commons in gorgeous 
uniforms and court dresses, and the peeresses. in 


reproduce will give our readers some idea of 
the nature of the work to be accomplished, form- 
ing, as it will, a standard for future comparisons 
and deductions. Perhaps it may be worth while 
here to mention that Dr. Max Wolf of Heidelberg 
and others have already discovered several new 
small planets by comparing photographs of the 
same district of sky taken on different evenings, 
when the planets at once showed themselves by 
their change of place amongst the stars. 


IMPEACHMENT ? 


all their glory of silk and muslin, long necks, short 
waists, broad backs and limp skirts—all ready for 
Mr. Whitbread to begin his great opening speech, 
on Tuesday, April 29, 1806. 

As the hall was arranged then, so had it been at 
nearly all our great trials; though on May 4, a 


‘hundred and sixty-five years before, when a similar 


scene took place, the plan was slightly different. 
“At the north end,” says Baillie, the Scottish Presby- 
terian, as edited by Carlyle, “ was set a throne for 
the king, a chair for the prince ; before it lay a 
large woolsack, covered with green, for my Lord 
Steward, the Earl of Arundel ; and then lower, two 
other woolsacks for my Lord Keeper and the judges, 
with the rest of the Chancery, all in their robes 
Beneath this, a little table for four or five clerks 
of the Parliament in their black gowns. Round 
about these, some forms covered with green frieze, 
whereon the earls and lords did sit in their red robes 
of that same fashion lined with the same white 
ermine skins as you see the robes of our lords when 
they ride in Parliament at Edinburgh. The lords 
on their right sleeves have two bars of white skins ; 
the viscounts two and one half; the earls three ; the 
Marquess of Winchesterthree and one half. England 
hath no more marquesses ; and he but one late up- 
start creature of Queen Elizabeth’s. In front of these 
forms where the lords sit is a bar covered with 
green. At the one end of it standeth the committee 
of eight or ten gentlemen appointed by the House 
of Commons to pursue; at the midst there is a 
little desk, where the prisoner Strafford sits or stands 
as he pleaseth, together with his keeper, Sir William 
Balfour, the Lieutenant of the Tower. Upon the 
two sides of the House, east and west, there arose 
a stage of eleven ranks of forms, the highest touch- 
ing almost to the roof. Every one of these forms 
went from the one end of the room to the other, and 
contained about forty men. The two highest were 
divided from the rest by a rail ; and a rail cutted 
off from the rest at every end some seats. The 
gentlemen of the Lower House did sit within the 
rail ; other persons without. And the doors were 
keeped very straitly with guards ; we always behoved 
to be there a little after five in the morning. My 
Lord Willoughby, Earl of Lindsey, Lord Chamber- 
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lain of England, ordered the House with great 
difficulty. We, by favour, got place within the rail 
among the Commons. The House was full daily 
before seven. Against eight the Earl of Strafford 
came in his barge from the Tower, accompanied 
by the lieutenant and a guard of musketeers and 
halberdiers. The lords in their robes were set 
about eight ; the king was usually there half an 
hour before them.” ‘This is graphicenough. The 
scene of a trial by impeachment is thus made clear. 
We have taken Melville’s as being the last, and 
Strafford’s as being the most serious of those fully 
reported ; for the remarkable trial of Warren 
Hastings, of which our forefathers used to talk so 
much, appears now—we almost tremble to write it — 
to have been but a sham from the first, kept going 
for the sake of the fees, and destined all through to 
fizzle out into the nothingness it so conspicuously 
attained. 

Impeachments fiave an interesting history, and 
in our consideration of them it would be well, per- 
haps, at the outset to give what lawyers call their 
“practice.” And we could not have a better 
example than this case of Henry Dundas, Viscount 
Melville. The then famous Mr. Whitbread, who 
has now almost sunk into anonymity, had in his 
place in the House of Commons accused his lord- 
ship of various offences against the State, and 
ended by moving that he be impeached. His 
motion was carried, and he was then ordered by 
the Speaker to go to the Lords, and at their bar, 
“in the name of the House of Commons and of all 
the Commons of the United Kingdom,” impeach 
ihe accused, and acquaint them that the House 
would in due time exhibit particular articles against 
him and make good the same. Attended by 
several other members, he had proceeded to the 
bar and delivered himself of his charge ; and then, 
having returned to the Commons, a committee 
was appointed to draw up the various charges or 
“articles,” not forgetting the saving clause that 
more articles might be forwarded before the trial if 
the prosecutors felt so inclined. 

Though any one can be impeached, the process 
is rarely entered on, except in the case of crimes 
beyond the reach of ordinary law, in which no other 
authority in the State can be found to prosecute. 
The House of Commons has the sole right to im- 
peach, and the House of Lords has the sole right 
to try such causes, and these two great powers are 
not likely to be troubled with insignificant matters. 
Moreover, as was decided in 1717, an impeachment 
's not put an end to by a prorogation, nor, as decided 
in 1791, by a dissolution ; so that the trial is a 
serious business, not to be lightly begun or 
abandoned for mere political purposes. In the 
United States, where, in the cases of President 
Johnson and Judge Barnard, we have had the latest 
examples of impeachment, the House of Represen- 
tatives acted as the accusing Commons, and the 
Senate took the place of the Lords, thereby be- 
coming a court of law on that occasion only. 

The process of impeachment is thus not as old 
as representative government. ‘The old check on 
ministerial responsibility was the practice of fining 
and punishment by the monarch, and in this way 
did Henry u visit Becket, Richard 1 Glanvill, 
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Henry ut Hubert de Burgh, and Edward u 
Walter Langton. With the new order of things 
this power passed to other hands, and assumed the 
constitutional form we now know as impeachment, 
the first case dating from the “Good Parliament” 
in 1376. 

A curious assemblage was this that the Black 
Prince had called together. The Commons, 
with their associated Lords, sat in the Chapter 
House at Westminster, and the king’s faction, under 
John of Gaunt, carried on their deliberations at the 
Savoy. Having first elected a “foreman,” or, as we 
now call him, a Speaker, in the person of Sir Peter 
de la Mare, one of the knights for Herefordshire, 
they proceeded to insist on their right to investigate 
the public accounts, which were then in a bad way : 
in fact, they never were worse. The king had 
borrowed money right and left to enable him to 
carry on the languishing war with France, and for 
the loans and goods supplied no payment could be 
got by those outside the inner circle of the court. 

Some of the courtiers, however, had discovered 
the mystery of discount, and, buying the debts up 
cheap, paid themselves in full out of the Treasury. 
The chief participators in this little financial game 
were Richard Lyons, the king’s agent with the 
merchants, and William Lord Latimer, the king's 
Chamberlain. Latimer had advanced notions of 
finance which had showed themselves in other 
objectionable ways. He had “financed” Saint 
Sauveur to the enemy for a considerable sum ; he 
had squeezed almost the last penny from the poor 
Bretons ; he had “collected” sums on their way 
to the Treasury ; he had “ forestalled”” the market 
(that is, organised a “corner”) ; and he was par- 
ticularly concerned in one transaction by which 
he and Lyons lent the country 20,000 marks and 
repaid themselves with 20,000 pounds. Even in 
these days there are many people unable to dis 
tinguish between Stock Exchange manceuvres and 
ordinary gambling, and who look upon the triumphs 
of our leading money kings as perilously near to 
swindles. It is, therefore, hardly to be wondered 
at that the simple Commons of Edward 11 were 
unable to appreciate Lord Latimer’s genius, and 
speedily settled with him and his associate. He 
tried to bribe the king and the Prince of Wales to 
help him, but they dared not. The Black Prince 
refused the gift; his father acted differently—he 
took the money and let things take their course. 
Lord Neville of Raby officiously interceded for the 
prisoner, and the angry Commons, revelling in a 
new power by which they could punish mere court 
nominees and defend the liberties of the people, 
very properly and promptly impeached and im 
prisoned him. ‘Then they flew at even higher 
game and dealt with Alice Perrers. She was 
reached on a charge that in this era of libel actions 
it may be risky to mention. It must suffice us to 
hint that the Good Parliament held very strong 
opinions indeed against “allowing women to practise 
in the courts of law” ! 

Such was the first batch of impeachments in 
which the “practice” was organised to form a 
model for all that followed. ‘Ten years elapsed 
before the machinery was again required, and then 
it was put in motion —unjustly, as we think now—to 
25 
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crush Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, Captain 
of Calais, admiral, ambassador, and chancellor of 
Richard 11, for having been the cause of the loss of 
Ghent. The next time it appeared in its wholesale 
form was during Richard’s contest with Gloucester, 
when Chief Justice Tresillian, Suffolk, Vere, and 
Brember were sentenced to be hanged, and others 
were banished. ‘The next time it came into action 
was for the revenge. In 1397 came the “ Merci- 
less Parliament,” boasting itself “above all law, civil 
and common,” and making short work of the “king’s 
enemies.” The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
impeached and banished ; Arundel, who defied his 
persecutors, and told them “the faithful Commons 
are not here ; ye are but a packed assembly,” was 
beheaded ; Gloucester died mysteriously in time 
to save his death by the executioner, but not in 
time to save his sentence ; and Warwick went off 
to “perpetual imprisonment.” The business hav- 
ing thus been speedily disposed of, there burst 
forth that huge crop of dukes which immortalised 
the “ Merciless” : a Duke of Hereford was made 
out of the Earl of Derby, a Duke of Aumale out 
of the Earl of Rutland, a Duke of Surrey out of 
one of the Hollands, a Duke of Exeter out of 
another of the Hollands, a Duke of Norfolk out of 
the Earl of Nottingham—none of the dukedoms to 
last very long, as it proved. This Parliament was 
followed by the one that lasted only three days, 
and which met at Shrewsbury in 1388 to relegate 
their powers to a committee, and practically make 
Richard 11 an absolute monarch, thereby marking 
the culmination of that hapless king, whose course 
was henceforth downwards, with a run. 

There were no impeachments under Henry tv 
or Henry v, but in 1450 Henry vi saw the arraign- 
ment of the Duke of Suffolk, the grandson of the 
De la Pole who had suffered under Richard 1. 
He had brought dishonour on his king and 
country by his conduct in France, and is worthy 
of remembrance as having been the only person 
impeached under the Roses. There were no im- 
peachments under the Tudors, and we have to 
traverse a long gap to the days of James 1, when 
we reach the beer-licensing Sir Giles Mompesson 
and Sir John Michel, of Star Chamber notoriety, 
who, like other public characters, found meddling 
with the people’s drink a little too much for them. 
Impeachment then again became fashionable, or, 
perhaps we should say, necessary. Judge Bennett, 
of the Prerogative Court, was impeached for cor- 
ruption ; the Bishop of Llandaff was impeached 
for bribery ; Lord Chancellor Bacon, or rather St. 
Albans, was impeached for bribery and corruption 
and fined £40,000, a penalty afterwards remitted 
and replaced bya pension ; and the Lord Treasurer 
the Earl of Middlesex was also impeached on a 
similar double charge, fined £50,000, and left to 
pay it. Sufficiently well-known cases these : almost 
as well known as those of Strafford, Laud, Leeds, 
Lovat, and Warren Hastings, on which enough 
here and elsewhere has been said. 

The practice then, regarding impeachment, rarely 
varied. The motion was made, the notice given, 
the charges drawn up, and the managers ap- 
pointed. The articles—there were ten in Mel- 
yille’s case —were sent to the accused, and he could 
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reply in writing to each of them ; if he exculpated 
himself the process would drop, if not the trial was 
entered on. As soon as the motion was made in 
the Commons, the accused, if a commoner, was 
taken into custody by the serjeant-at-arms and 
handed over to Black Rod ; if a peer, he was put 
in custody of his peers. As soon as the notice was 
given, a Lord High Steward was appointed, in 
Melville’s case the Lord Chancellor being chosen, 
in accordance with the custom which conferred the 
office on the Speaker of the Upper House. ‘The 
Lords then fixed the day of trial and summoned 
the witnesses, and instructed the Lord Chamberlain 
to prepare the court. 

About noon on April 21 the proceedings in 
Melviile’s case began. The Prince of Wales and 
the other princes of the blood took their seats, the 
judges were in their places on the woolsacks, the 
peers on their cross benches, and the Commons in 
their gallery ; the manager, with Sir Samuel Romilly 
and his other counsel behind him, and the prisoner 
with Mr. Plorner and his other counsel in due at- 
tendance. ‘The serjeant-at-arms opened the court 
with the usual “Oyez ! Oyez ! Oyez ! whereas etc.,” 
and then came the speech for the prosecution, 
confining itself entirely to the charges, and not 
travelling beyond them : for even the fiery Burke, 
in the trial of Warren Hastings, was pulled up short 
and censured for launching out beyond the im- 
mediate question. The speech over, the witnesses 


were called to be examined and cross-examined ; 
and then, the evidence having been commented 
on by the manager’s counsel, the case for the de- 
fence was opened and its treasures displayed—all 


in the form familiar to those who have attended a 
court of law, only, of course, on a very much 
grander scale. But then came that which dis- 
tinguishes actual impeachment from all other trials. 
The jury are the peers who happen to be present, 
and the giving of their verdict has a form of its 
own. The trial lasted, with adjournments, from 
April 29 to June 12, and on that day the Lord 
Chancellor rose for the purpose of ascertaining the 
result. Addressing the junior peer present—on 
this occasion Lord Crewe—he asked him, in the 
sight and hearing of all, if he considered the ac- 
cused guilty or not guilty on the first charge. And 
his lordship, rising uncovered, placed his right 
hand on his heart and replied, “ Not guilty, upon 
my honour.” ‘Then from each peer in due order, 
advancing from the junior baron to the senior 
baron, from the junior viscount to the senior vis- 
count, from the junior earl to the senior earl, from 
the junior marquess to the senior marquess, from 
the junior duke to the senior duke, the Chancellor 
took the vote on the first charge, registering the 
guilties and the not guilties. ‘This he did with the 
second charge, and so gradually made his way 
through the articles—the result, in Melville’s case, 
being that the ten majorities were all in his favour, 
and with “ Not guilty, upon my honour” we here 
leave him, as with the verdict the trial was over. 
When the prisoner was found guilty, the trial 
was adjourned until the Lords sent a message to 
the Commons that they were ready to give judg- 
ment. Then the accused had the right to say what 
he could in arrest of it ; and then the Speaker, in 
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the name of the Commons, would demand that it 
be pronounced. Before it was given, a change 
would take place in the constitution of the court, 
for the bishops present would rise and withdraw, 
delivering a protest “ saving to themselves and their 
successors all such rights in judicature as they 
have by law and by right ought to have.” Then, 
when the lords spiritual had departed, the judgment 
would be given ; but even with the giving of the 
judgment the accused was not certain of his fate ; 
for, though the Act of Settlement affirms that a royal 
pardon is no bar to impeachment, yet the Crown 
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can reprieve or pardon after the sentence, as was 
done in 1715. 

Such was trial by impeachment, which to many will 
seem but a mere antiquarian curiosity—a weapon 
never likely to be again unsheathed. For the 
ordinary law is strong enough for cases of dishonesty ; 
and with constituencies, under the present phase of 
representative government, sending to Parliament 
their fittest mouthpieces instead of their fittest 
leaders, the impeachment of a minister for political 
mistakes would simply mean the impeachment of 
the electorate. And that would be an absurdity, 
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GEORGE Ill AND THE LOST GUINEA. 


George III and the Lost Guinea.—The king had a just 
sense of the value of money. One evening he was passing 
through his own apartments to these of the Countess of 
Yarmouth, as was his frequent custom after dinner. At this 
time he was accompanied by only a page, and having a 
small canvas bag of guineas in his hand, which he acciden- 
tally dropped. One of them rolled under the door of a 
closet where wood was kept for the use of the bedchambers. 
After deliberately picking up the rest of the money, he 
missed one guinea, and guessing where it had gone, he said 
to the page, ‘‘Come, we must find this guinea; help me 
with the wood!” To work they both went, and in a short 
time found the lost coin, when his Majesty observed to the 


page, ‘* Well, you have worked hard, there is the guinea for 
your labour! I would have nothing lost, and I would have 
everybody paid for his work.” 


Happy End of an Awkward Encounter in Africa.-—At 
one of the Royal Geographical Suciety’s meetings, Captain 
F. G. Dundas, R.N., gave an account of an expedition up 
the Tuba river through Somaliland, East Africa. Among 
the adventures was one with a chief, who threatened to 
give trouble, but was appeased by the daring and prudent 
conduct of the gallant captain. When passing up the river 
they came in sight of Bardera, the capital of a Somali 
chief’s territory. The town is situated on a hill on the left 
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bank adjoining the river. The whole of the bank was lined 
with Somalis, and evidently, from their excited state, some 
trouble was brewing. The crew, in terror, begged Captain 
Dundas to turn back. He made the vessel fast to the right 
bank, opposite Bardera, the river here being sixty yards 
wide. He sent a Somali interpreter to speak with the 
sheikh, but the men rushed down to the landing-place, 
brandishing their spears and threatening to kill him if he 
landed ; so he hailed him to return, Having camped the 
porters alongside the vessel on the right bank, he received 
news through some of the Barra Somalis that the sheikh 
was sending a large force across some little distance up to 
attack the vessel that night. He withdrew the men on 
board, leaving the tenis pitched and the fires burning, quietly 
pushing the vessel from the bank, and anchoring in mid- 
stream. At 11 P.M. he saw large bodies of natives on the 
right bank moving about between the trees. Suddenly they 
dashed into the river, swimming eff on both sides. Un- 
fortunately, or, he would say, fortunately, his Maxim guns 
were useless, and could not be fired, but attributable entirely 
to circumstances beyond his control, and his crew were too 
frightened to make it safe to depend upon their rifles. 
When the Somalis were just clambering on board he fired a 
sound signal which he had with him, hoping that its novelty 
might intimidate the savage nature. The signal proved 
most effective. Wher it burst in mid-air with a loud explo- 
sion, lighting up the whole river with its shower of red 
stars, the water being black with heads, he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the natives all turn and make for the banks 
in terror. No further attack took place. The next morning, 
knowing that some move was imperatively necessary, he 
landed suddenly amongst the Somalis, at Bardera, unarmed, 
with the interpreter. He pushed through the threatening 
crowd of natives to the sheikh, expecting half-a-dozen cold 
spears through his back every moment, as they pressed round 
with their spears raised. He thought the sheikh was too 
astonished for words. He said Aman (peace), and told his 
interpreter to say he meant to do him no harm and wished 
to be friends, The chief at last asked how he dared to come 
unarmed among them ; that he was completely in his power, 
and that the chief could easily make an end of him. 
Captain Dundas said he might do so if he liked ; but he 
knew he had done him no injury, and why should they not 
be friends? Had the company wished to take his country 
he would have come with a large force, instead of which he 
came entirely alone. After a few moments, apparently 
taken aback at what seemed the hardihood of the visitor, 
he said there should be Aman, at least until he had con- 
sulted the chiefs. He bade him go on board and await the 
result. At the end of five hours the sheikh sent a present 
on board as a token that they were to he friends. He said 
he did not like white men, but he rather liked him personally. 
After some days they became great friends. 


Nicaragua Canal.—The failure of the Panama Canal 
renews the hope of the Nicaragua Canal being carried out. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, last year, reported 
a bill authorising the federal government to guarantee the 
bonds of the Martime Canal Company, and in return hold 
seventy per cent. of its shares in the treasury, and exercise 
direct control over its affairs. The committee was unanimous 
in declaring that such control is of the utmost importance 
to government; and although no action has yet been taken 
upon their recommendation, it is not too late to secure 
substantial control of the enterprise on such terms as the 
government chooses to make by giving its guarantee to the 
bonds of the company. Such a guarantee would, of course, 
greatly advance the interest of the promoters, for it would 
insure the ready sale of the bonds at a low rate of interest, 
while otherwise they must bear a high interest charge, and 
find a market as best they can, and the cost of construction 
be thus largely increased. But the benefits to American 
commerce, the primary consideration, would be vastly 
greater, for not only would the lessened cost of construction 
permit lower tolls, but the latter would be controlled by 
government, and be adjusted with regard to the promotion 
of American commerce, after the payment of interest on 
the bonds. From a purely commercial point of view the 
guarantee would be of great advantage, but as a matter of 
public policy, securing to the country a short route between 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboard, and protecting it from 
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the possibility of foreign control, it is of the utmost import- 
ance. While there is, rightly enough, much opposition to 
granting government guarantees and subsidies for the pro- 
motion of private enterprises, the Nicaragua enterprise is 
one of exceptional importance to the country.—New York 
Observer. 


London Charities.—It is stated that £6,000,000 is annually 
dispensed by London charities. Private benefactions are 
certainly twice as large in their gifts, and, in all, 20,000,000 
is probably given in the metropolis by the wealthier classes 
to the poor, The kind gifts of the poor to the poor cannot 
be estimated. Yet there is everywhere the cry of distress. 
There is plenty of money to expend, but little wisdom in 
the dispensing of it. Societies and conferences effect little 
towards the organisation of charity or the reduction of 
pauperism. The experiences of former times are forgotten. 
In all the discussions of our time we have seen no reference 
made to the name of Count Rumford, who banished 
pauperism from a kingdom by his energetic and wise action ; 
nor is any reference made by the fussy leaders of modern 
opinion to the experiences and the advice of Dr. Chalmers, 
in his celebrated management of one of the largest and 
poorest parishes of Glasgow ! 


The Nearest of the Stars.—The sun was 93 millions of 
miles away, but they would have to multiply that distance 
by 200,000 before they would get the distance of Alpha 
Centauri—in round numbers, twenty with thirteen noughts 
after it would represent the number of miles between the 
earth and Alpha Centauri. Now, a telegraphic message 
would go seven times round the earth in a second, and if a 
telegraphic message could be sent to the moon, it would 
reach its destination ina little more thana second. It would 
take something like eight minutes to arrive at the sun ; but 
how long did they think it would take to get to Alpha 
Centauri, travelling thither at 180,000 miles a second? 
Seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks, months would not be 
long enough; it would take not less than three years, 
travelling all the time at that tremendous pace, before it 
would reach its destination. If that was the case with 
respect to the nearest of the stars, what must be said of 
those which were farther off ?—Sir R. Bau, 


The Departure of Lord Roberts from India.—Indian 
Viceroys and Commanders-in-Chief sometimes depart with 
out much regret, but the departure of General Lord Roberts 
was the subject of universal regret. Not since the time 
of the Lawrences has there been witnessed a scene like 
the farewell demonstration at Lahore. A deputation repre- 
senting the people of the Punjab, headed by the Maharajah 
of Cashmere, and other deputations representing respectively 
the Europeans, the Sikhs, the Mahommedans, and the 
Hindoos presented separate addresses expressing desp regret 
at Lord Roberts’s departure, and the wish that he might 
return to India as Viceroy. The Commander-in-Chief made 
an affecting reply, his hearers being so touched that many 
of the native soldiers who had served under him were movei 
to tears, The whole scene was of an imposing and affecting 
character. The ceremony was attended by chiefs and 
notables from all parts of the Punjab, who had come to do 
honour to the departing Commander-in-Chief. 


The Mother of the Salvation Army.—In the “ Sunday at 
Home” for December 1891, soon after the death of Mrs. 
Catherine Booth, a memoir was given with a portrait. The 
appearance at the beginning of this year of her * Life,” a 
large book, in two volumes, by one of her daughters, 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker, does not call for special notice, though 
a valuable record and book of reference for all who are 
interested in this social and religious movement of our times. 
The faith, and zeal, and piety of Mrs. Booth are presented 
in most attractive form. Many of the later developments 
of the Salvation Army were not due to her; but the course 
of events led her and her husband and family to adopt what 
seemed to them the best way of reaching outcasts, and saving 
souls, as well as causing moral improvement. Dr. Johnson 
himself, intolerant as he was of all irregularities in Church 
matters, said in a famous letter to a young clergyman tha 
‘fall means must be tried by which souls may be saved. 
Mrs, Booth was an earnest believer in Christianity, and 
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sought to use the power of the Gospel. This faith was 
grafted on a mind naturally affectionate and tender, as is 
shown by an anecdote of her early childhood. ‘* While 
running along the road with hoop and stick she saw a prisoner 
being dragged to the lock-up by a constable. A jeering 
mob was hooting the unfortunate culprit. His utter loneli- 
ness appealed powerfully to her. It seemed that he had not 
a friend in the world. Quick as lightning Catherine sprang 
to his side, and marched down the street with him, deter- 
mined that he should feel that there was at least one heart 
that sympathised with him, whether it might be for his fault 
or his misfortune that he was suffering.” Upon which the 
biographer remarks: ‘‘It was Catherine’s first open-air 
procession ; indeed, may we not legitimately call it the first 
ever held by the Salvation Army? But it was destined to 
be multiplied a millionfold all over the world, and she was 
to have thé joy of sweeping the slums of every considerable 
city in the United Kingdom, not alone, but at the head of 
devoted and well-disciplined bands of Salvation warriors, 
till at length the glorious past was focussed in the mammoth 
funeral march which stirred Christendom to its centre, when 
the very harlots hushed each other in the streets, and the 
rough unaccustomed cheeks of the poorest and most depraved 
were wet with tears as they watched the speechless, yet 
eloquently silent, body pass by of the woman who from her 
very childhood had held their cause first at heart, and who 
had so unwearyingly fought their battles. We scarce know 
which touches our hearts the more deeply, the cloudless 
sunrise of the child-champion, or the glowing sunset of the 
soldier-saint.” 

Without touching any questionable operations of the 
Salvation Army, we can only say that Catherine Booth, the 
‘mother of the army,” was as truly a saint as most of those 
whose names appear in the Calendar of the Churches. 


Lentil Soup.—It has always been known that pulse is a 
most nutritious form of diet. In the Bible story of Esther 
the wholesomeness of pulse is recorded as the cause of her 
beauty and of her being raised to be the favoured queen of 
King Ahasuerus. Mr. Kains-Jackson, during the distress of 
last winter, urged the use of lentil soup as the cheapest of all 
nourishment. He procured from Mr. Dyer, the official 
analyst of the London Corn Trade Association, a statement 
that lentils contain every chemical element fit for the use of 
man, and at a cost almost incredibly small. The market 
price of split lentils is only 10s. for 100 Ibs., and of the pure 
lentil flour 12s. for 112 lbs. He quoted a letter from the 
“Times” of December 24, 1878, in which Mr. W. Gibson 
Ward said he had lived for thirty years on this diet, and 
“not one man in a thousand could compete with him in 
strength of limb under equal conditions.” Mr. Ward said 
that a peck of lentils would furnish good food for three 
months. This is as remarkable as the stories told by poor 
Scottish students living through a whole session at the Uni- 
versity on a barrel of oatmeal. 


Night Asylum in Paris.—In comparison with the casual 
wards of our London workhouses the refuges and asz/es in 
Paris are well managed. Any applicant obtains entrance if 
in distress. After a bath, when the foul attire is fumigated, 
the pauper gets soup and bread for supper ; and after break- 
fast all who are not ill are turned out to find work if possible. 
No one is allowed to remain in the same refuge more than 
three nights consecutively, nor to sleep there more than three 
tines ina month. Analogous to the sandwich-men of our 
London streeis, many of the paupers of the sa//es a’asile 
find occupation in being hired as c/agueurs in the numerous 
theatres and places of amusement. A messenger knows 
always where to find ces gens Zi, Others live by picking up 
ends of cigars, and selling the tobacco when duly prepared 
for pipes. This lowest class of chiffonniers in slang phrase 
are known as /voe. When they are not drunkards these 
gipsies of the streets lead a contented life, and are some- 
limes called pauvres philosophes. They eat and are clothed 
at the cost of the community. 


Memories of Millbank.—The ‘‘ Builder” says : ‘It may 
be as well to call attention to the fact that, when Mr. Tate's 
new gallery is erected on part of the site of the old Peni- 
tentiary at Millbank, the land will but be reverting to one 


of its former uses, for it was here that the head of the 
Grosvenor family, during the last century, laid the founda- 
tion of that noble gallery of pictures which is now the chief 
ornament of the Duke of Westminster's house in Upper 
Grosvenor Street. It is also not a little remarkable that 
Lord Ebury (better known, perhaps, by his former title of 
Lord Robert Grosvenor) has lived to witness the commence: 

ment of the demolition of the penitentiary, though he was 
born at ‘ Millbank’ when it was his father’s town house in 
the first year of the present century. In the parish church 
of St. John, hard by, is a mural tablet recording the fact that 
in 1800 King George 11 and his Queen Charlotte stood 
within its walls as sponsors in person at the baptism of Lord 
Ebury’s elder brother Thomas (afterwards Earl of Wilton), 
The house inhabited by the Grosvenors at Millbank was 
built in 1735, on the site of old Peterborough House, which 
figures in one of Hollar’s views of London.” 


Professor Westwood, Entomologist and Antiquary. 
The oldest and one of the most celebrated professors of the 
University of Oxford lately passed away, having just com- 
pleted his eighty-seventh year. John Obadiah Westwood 
was born at Sheffield in 1805. There he was at school, and 
the family soon after removing to Lichfield, his delight in 
the Cathedral and its services laid the foundation of his taste 
and enthusiasm for ecclesiastical art. But an earlier taste 
for natural history, especially for entomology, absorbed him, 
and he travelled everywhere on the Continent making 
collections. He was an original member, and ultimately 
perpetual president, of the Entomological Society. When 
Mr. Hope presented to the University of Oxford his valuable 
collections, Mr. Westwood went to “Oxford as its first 
Keeper, and was the first Hope Professor in 1861. In 
1880 he was elected an honorary Fellow of Magdalene, to 
which college he had been introduced by Dr. Daubeny. 
For thirty years he lived at Oxford, and his numerous ento- 
mological works have been accumulating for above half a 
century. He was universally regarded as the patriarch and 
highest authority in entomology, and was honorary or corre- 
sponding member of most of the scientific bodies in Europe. 
Not less notable were his studies and honours as an antiquary. 
His works in this department are well known to all archzo- 
logists—-the ‘‘ Book of Kells” and the ‘ Lapidarium 
Walliz,” and many others. He was a man loved for his 
personal character, as well as honoured for his scientific 
attainments, whether in nature or art. 


Medical Missions in South Africa.—The chief of Western 
Pondoland, one of the few independent regions in South 
Africa, having received benefit, both in his own case and 
that of his son, at the medical mission station of Umtata, on 
the borders of the Transkéi, showed his gratitude by inviting 
a medical missionary to settle in his own country. The 
Bishop of St. John’s, Kaffraria (Dr. Bransby Key), saw the 
importance of this opening, and himself went to visit the 
chief, taking with him the Rev. F. W. Sutton, a medical 
missionary, M.R.C.S., formerly in Burmah, and they occupied 
a suitable site, given by the chief, at the Ntlaza river, about 
twenty-five miles from Umtata. The S.P.G, has undertaken 
the support of the mission, and an appeal is made to friends 
at home to contribute towards the building of a house and 
surgery for the resident medical missionary. Mr, Sutton, one 
of the Suttons of Reading, and his wife, a daughter of the 
late Mr. Ellis, solicitor, well known at Mildmay and at the 
Religious Tract Society, are worthy of the help which they 
seek in breaking new ground in South Africa. 


Bimetallism and the Silver Question.__An ingenuous 
correspondent asks us to give an intelligible and short 
exposition of bimetallism. Life is too short, and space too 
scanty to attempt this in a ‘* Leisure Hour,” especially as 
the wisest and most experienced financial authorities differ 
on the points of practical importance. Roughly we may 
say that the inequality between the value of gold and of 
silver has always existed, and that the discussion is mainly 
about lessening the inconveniences in countries where gold 
is the only authorised standard. We remember the time 
when the Indian silver rupee was worth two shillings, and 
now it is scarcely worth fifteenpence in England. Innumer 
able treatises and conferences have discussed the question, 
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but without any result generally accepted. In one of the 
letters in the ‘* Times” during the discussion, a correspondent 
thus wrote: ‘*In the twenty-first verse of the tenth chapter 
of the First Book of Kings, we are told that ‘all King 
Solomon’s drinking vessels were of gold, and all the vessels 
of the house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold ; 
none were of silver; it was nothing accounted of in the 
days of Solomon.’ In the twenty-seventh verse we read that 
Solomon made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones. I do 
not propose to discuss bimetallism, but the above quotations 
may be interesting. I was talking last week to two gentle- 
men who are considerably interested in the silver question, 
and neither of them was aware that there had been such a 
depreciation of silver nearly 3,000 years ago,” 


Books published in 1892.—The ‘‘ Publishers’ Circular ” 
gives an analytical table of books published in 1892, show- 
ing, as compared with the return for 1891, an increase of 
between 500 and 600. New eclitions are included in this 
estimate. A notable contribution to the added figures is 
the number of new novels and new editions of works of 
fiction. The ‘ Circular” thinks the most noticeable point 
about the figures of 1892 is that any increase in the number 
of books should be apparent, bearing in mind the wonderful 
development of periodical and newspaper literature, and 
the extent to which the attention of readers is necessarily 
diverted from less ephemeral literature. The analytical table 
is as follows :— 


1891 1892 
New New New New 
Sooks Editions Books Editions 


Divisions 


| Theology,Sermons, Biblical, etc. 520 
Educational, Classical, and Phi- 
|  lological . ° . ° 
Juvenile Works and Tales 
Novels, Tales, and other Fiction 
Law, Jurisprudence, etc. . fe 
Political and Social Economy, 
Trade and Commerce . ° 
Arts, Sciences, and I}lustrated 
Works . . 2 . 
Voyages, Travels, Geographical 
Research ° ° ° . 
History, Biography, etc. . 
Poetry and the Drama , 
Year-books and Serials in Vol- 
umes ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Medicine, Surgery, etc. . ; 
Belles-Lettres, Essays, Mono- 
graphs, ete. . ° e 
Miscellaneous, including Pam- 
phlets, not sermons 


1,277 | 4,915 
4429 4,915 





5,705 6,254 


Defence of London.—In retiring from the army on account 
of age, General Sir A. Alison made a speech to the First 
Volunteer Battalion Highland Light Infantry at Glasgow, 
the substance of which is worth preserving, as connected 
with much that has been written about the possibility of 
invasion, and the defence of London from speedy danger. 
‘*The invasion of this country,” he said, ** was impossible, 
except on the condition that our fleet had been destroyed or 
had been wiled away to a distance which rendered it for the 
time being of no use. In that case there was no doubt 
where the invasion would be attempted. It would be on 
the south coast of England, between Portsmouth and 
Folkestone. That was the best place for landing and getting 
readily to London, and that would be the point of every 
invader, because a blow at London would be fatal. All our 
defensive arrangements were made with regard to this. It 
was hopeless, with the immense range and bore of the guns 
of the ironclads of all nations, to prevent a landing. No 
field army with its field guns could stand their fire, and, 
therefore, if the fleet was driven away, landing could not 
be avoided. The point, then, was to ascertain the best 
position to cover London. Fortunately for us, nature had 
provided a great rampart—a chalk ridge rising beyond 
Guildford and runnirz in a straicht line to the banks of the 


Medway and the fortifications of Chatham. No enemy 
could approach London, landing on the south, without 
crossing that ridge, and on it would be fought the fight for 
the safety of the Empire.” 


Rustic Humour.—A correspondent at Prestonpans, N.B., 
having been much amused by the examples of retorts in the 
articles in ‘‘ Leisure Hour” on rustic humour, sends the 
following: ‘*A fire having accidentally broken out in a 
stack-yard, in the North of Scotland, was fortunately 
extinguished before all the grain was destroyed. The 
insurance company took possession of the salvage and had 
it disposed of by auction. At the sale a gentleman pur- 
chased a bag of the damaged grain for his poultry. Hap- 
pening to meet in the grounds the young man who was sent 
to deliver the grain after the sale, the gentleman, by way of 
conversation, remarked, ‘ So, my lad, this is some of the corn 
which was éurnt?’ when, to his amusement, the lad looked 
up with a quaint expression and answered, ‘ Na, sir, but it’s 
some of the coorn as was saved.’” 


Tbe Wembley Tower.—‘‘ Watkin’s Folly,” some people 
have called the Tower, but Sir E. Watkin is too shrewd a 
schemer to undertake any work without a keen eye to profit, 
whether it is the Channel Tunnel or an Iron Tower to over- 
top that of M. Eiffel in Paris. The land around the Tower 
is already being occupied by building speculators, and the 
crowds likely to visit the Tower from London will make it 
a splendid ‘ feeder” for the railways with which Sir Edward 
is associated. The Tower is to be entirely constructed of 
steel, so we are told in Iron,” one of the engineering 
journals, which is to be furnished by the Stockton Malleable 
Iron Company. It will be 1,150 feet high above the base, 
which will rise 162 feet above the level of the ground, and 
it will, therefore, exceed by some 150 feet the height of 
M. Eiffel’s celebrated Parisian structure. Messrs. Heenan 
and Froude, of Manchester, are building the Tower. 


Acclimatisation of Northern Life in Australasia.—The 
successful introduction of all manner of animated beings 
into our Australian colonies seems only a matter of time. 
Sheep, horses, cattle, pigs, rabbits, and many other animals 
have multiplied, either to the prosperity or to the peril of 
the colonies. Fish of various kinds are now flourishing, 
and the latest experiment we have noted is the arrival of 
lobsters in New Zealand. The Otago Acclimatisation Society 
has imported lobsters in good condition. Nine out of twelve 
of the first emigrants reached Otago alive and healthy. 
They were conveyed in a large tank of wood, charred inside, 
and with loose gravel, which formed almost a natural place 
of exercise adapted to the habits of the shellfish. The 
water was kept fresh by a supply-pipe over the tank, the 
stream from which kept the water well aérated. We hope 
to hear good reports of the lobsters, as well as of the trout 
and the salmon taken to other parts of the region of the 
Antipodes. Lobster salads will be a welcome addition to 
the menu of Australian picnics at Christmas, which corresponds 
to our midsummer in the old country. 


Misleading Titles of Books.—The blundering reception 
given by the critics to Mr. Ruskin’s early pamphlet, ‘‘ Notes 
on Sheepfolds,” was long remembered. More copies were 
bought by agriculturists than by ecclesiastics, Charles 
Lamb has humorous reference to some one who carried home 
a novel, as he supposed by its title, and found it a dry essay 
on Population. This mistaking a different sort of book for 
a light novel actually occurred in the case of James Aikman, 
a wealthy West India planter, nearly a century ago. When 
in London he stopped to look at an old book-stall, and saw 
a book entitled ‘* Cardiphonia.” He thought it was a novel, 
and took it home to amuse himself with. He soon dis- 
covered that it was a treatise of very different kind. It was 
a book of religious experience, and as he read it is possible 
that some chords were touched which recalled to him early 
Scottish days before he went out as a young man to Jamaica. 
The result was that he sold his West Indian property, and 
resolved to devote his life and his means to what then seemed 
the forlorn hope of reviving true religion in his native 
country. The strange but true story is told in ‘‘ The Lives 
of the Haldanes.” Aikman joined James Haldane, also a 
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man of property, and the two laymen travelled throughout 
Scotland as itinerant missionaries. Afterwards they both 
were settled as ministers, by the advice of Rowland Hill 
and Charles Simeon, and their ministrations greatly helped 
the revival of the Christian Churches in their native land, as 
Robert Haldane afterwards was the chief instrument in 
awaking to new life the Protestant Churches of France and 
Switzerland. The Haldanes had been at sea and distin- 
guished themselves in their early years in the days of Howe 
and Duncan; and they showed the same zeal and courage 
in the service to which their lives were latterly consecrated. 


Richard Mulcaster, a Schoolmaster of the Olden Time. 
In his speech at the dinner during the Conference of School- 
masters Dr. Baker referred to Richard Mulcaster, and said, 
“In a morning he would exactly and plainly construe and 
parse the lesson to his scholars ; which done he slept his 
hour (custom made him critical to proportion it) in his desk 
in the school, but woe be to the scholar that slept the while. 
Awaking he heard them accurately, and Atropos might be 
persuaded to pity as soon as he to pardon where he found 
just fault. The prayers of cockering mothers prevailed with 
him as much as the requests of indulgent fathers (laughter), 
rather increasing than mitigating his severity on their chil- 
dren; but his sharpness was the better endured because 
impartial ; and many excellent scholars were bred under 
him.” Among the excellent scholars bred under Richard 
Mulcaster was Edmund Spenser.” 


Dr. Edkins of Pekin at Oxford.—The Rev. Dr. Edkins, 
of Shanghai, formerly of Pekin, well-known as a learned 
Sinologist, has been lately delivering lectures at Oxford, in 
the Indian Institute. His statement as to the origin and 
history of Chinese religion was full of interest. He believe: 
that many ideas were conveyed to the Chinese from Persian 
and Indian sources, but their own natural religion rejected 
much of the gross materialism of Western Asia. Image 
worship or idolatry was a comparatively late introduction 
from Buddhism. The worship of ancestors appeared to be 
wholly of indigenous growth. The monotheism of Con- 
fucianism secured purer moral ideas than the later schools, 
whether Buddhist or Taouist. No nation needs more the 
teaching of Divine Revelation, as to Christianity and the 
future life, the whole of an untaught Chinaman’s knowledge 
and feeling being bounded by the earthly horizon. 


A Celto-Iberian Vase.—At a meeting of the Académie 
des Sciences in Paris, M. Héron de Villefosse presented to 
his colleagues a silver vase, which had recently been dis- 
covered at Cazlona (the ancient Castulo), in Spain. This 
vase is perfectly smooth on the surface. It belonged, in 
1618, to the Marquis de la Aula, and several engravings of 
it were done in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The vase bears a Celto-Iberian inscription in very fine 
characters, and this makes it all the more valuable, because 
inscriptions of this kind are so rare, the letters of the Celto- 
Iberian alphabet being unknown. It is supposed that the 
metal of which the vase is made was obtained from the ruins 
of Castulo, close to which were formerly large silver mines. 


East African Railway to the Great Lakes.—In advocating 
the retention of Uganda on the Lake Victoria, Mr. Stanley 
said, in one of his patriotic and ‘‘ imperial” addresses, that 
a railway from the coast would pass for the most part rich 
and excellent land, capable of raising abundant crops. 
Wheat could be grown in abundance at no greater distance 
from the coast than in India, labour was plentiful and cheap, 
and with a railway to carry its produce British East Africa 
was capable of producing and exporting to this country, in 
large quantities, wheat, barley, maize, millet, rice, simsim, 
ground-nuts, copra, india-rubber, jute, cotton, sugar, ivory, 
coffee, tea, gum copal, cow, goat, camel, and other hides in 
abundance. Indigo was indigenous, as were many other 
products too numerous to mention. In return for these ex- 
ports, the country would take thousands of tons of rails, 
iron for bridge work and rolling stock, corrugated iron 
for roofing houses, iron rods, iron wire for fencing, nails, 
cutlery, cooking utensils, etc. At the lake terminus we 
were face to face, Mr. Stanley said, with twelve millions of 
people, and through the route there was a very considerable 


settled population, who would demand our cotton and 
woollen goods, and whose wants would be multiplied by 
contact with civilisation. Did this not point to the creation 
of a new and profitable field in the future for our commerce, 
that could not be gauged by its trade of to-day, which was 
strangled by the inadequate and sole means of transport 

human porterage—costing £300 per ton from the sea coast 
to Lake Victoria, a distance of only 700 miles. Fifty 
years ago the trade of South Africa was not superior 
to that which we had with the island of Zanzibar to-day. 
It now amounted to fifteen millions. Fifty years ago the 
entire foreign trade of Great Britain did not exceed two 
hundred and fifty millions. It was now over 1,200 millions. 


Why are our English Ships not more used in Surveys! 
The magnificent iron-clad war-ship, the Yowe, struck on a 
rock or reef, not laid down on English charts, at Ferrol. 
The Sw//an ran upon an unknown rock in the Comino 
Channel, Malta. Similar disasters have overtaken the 
Warspite, the Victoria, and many other ships in past times. 
The Hydrographical Department of the Admiralty is kept 
up at a cost of nearly £40,000 a year. Yet we are trusting 
to charts, on every sea, founded on antiquated or on foreign 
surveys. It is all very well to expend money on Challenge: 
expeditions and other scientific explorations, but a prior 
claim on British administrators is to maintain surveys, and 
produce trustworthy charts, for the safety of our war-ships, 
as well as for the commerce of the Empire. Many of our 
greatest sea captains gained their first fame in the conduct 
of Surveying expeditions, 


London and the Channel.—The absurdity of the official 
announcements in the ‘* Meteorological Report” daily pub- 
lished in the London newspapers has long been obvious to 
all readers. The same ‘‘ Forecast of the weather” is also 
issued at 8.30 P.M. for the following day, without any dis- 
tinction for the whole of the South of England. Middlesex 
and Devonshire, Surrey and the Isle of Wight, Berkshire 
and the Channel Islands, are all included in one entry in the 
Report and Forecast. Yet while, at the close of the year, 
skating was going on everywhere near London, reports were 
published in the ‘* Times” correspondence of the extra- 
ordinary mildness of the season, and lists given of the 
numerous plants flowering in the openair. At Westgate-on- 
Sea roses were in full bloom on the same day that the London 
atmosphere was dense with fog and the water-pipes frozen. 
Yet the official report still gives ‘* London and the Channel ” 
as one of its stereotype headings. A little subdivision of 
‘England S$.” might be attempted, more definite than 
** London and the Channel.” 


Newspaper ‘‘ Interviewers.”’— The introduction of inter- 
viewing, first practised in the United States, has become 
such a feature of English Journalism as to be a regular 
nuisance, and tends to degrade the Press. Even religious 
magazines advertise interviews among the attractions of their 
annual programme. In certain cases the notoriety thus 
obtained is a matter of business, as with actors and actresses, 
who obtain a wide free advertisement. Persons of vanity 
are also pleased to receive visitors, who will tell all they see 
and hear to the outside world. But the interviewers and 
occasional reporters are not a very creditable brigade of the 
‘**gentlemen of the press.” An amusing illustration lately 
occurred. Rumours were frequent on the London Stock 
Exchange about revolutionary movements in Mexico. They 
were merely financial tricks, but they quickly gained the 
attention of the newspaper reporters. Mr. W. Forwood, M.?., 
of Liverpool, happened to be travelling in Mexico at the 
time of some of these sham revolutions, and gives an account 
of these press-men, and of a bandit Garza whose exploits 
were magnified into revolutionary movements. ‘* As I had 
my daughter with me,” said Mr. Forwood, ‘*I determined 
to break my journey at the frontier, and there select the 
route into Mexico furthest removed from the seat of revolu- 
tion. 

‘© At the hotel in the little frontier town I made inquiry 
from the proprietor where Garza was. He replied, ‘* Right 
here.” Not understanding what he meant, and thinking for 
the moment I had fallen into the lion’s den, I asked him to 
explain, when he continued —‘ Well, you see, it is just this 
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way. Garza is a border ruffian of no account. He and 
about six followers have been loafing around, breaking into 
ranches and such like. Some reports of this got out, and 
fourteen newspaper men swooped down from the north and 
filled my hotel. I told them that Garza was only a mean 
sort of thief; but they said they had come a long way and 
meant to write up a revolution, They stayed in this hotel 
and wrote articles, dating some of them from ‘the seat of 
war.’ They remained a fortnight, and when they could 
invent nothing more they left.’ 

‘*T afterwards mentioned this incident to the President in 
Mexico. He was greatly amused, and said it reminded him 
of the tale of a panther which was supposed to be in posses- 
sion of one of the villages; the inhabitants all fled for 
safety ; the authorities sent down to inquire, and found every- 
thing as reported. There was the empty village and the 
scared villagers, but no panther. The panther had only 
existed in the excited imagination of an inebriated villager. 

*“*T have visited all the Central and South American 
Republics save one. Mexico is the very last in which I 
think a revolution possible. President Diaz has ruled the 
country for seventeen years with great skill and judgment, 
so much so that he has destroyed party, and there is now 
only one party in Mexico, the supporters of Diaz.” 


Public Bakeries.—The processes of baking are in London 
carried on, for the most part, under most repulsive and un- 
healthy conditions. Of the enormous number of bakeries 
the majority are in underground cellars, bad for the bakers and 
for the bread produced. A large proportion of the bakers 
are Germans or Scotchmen. The sanitary arrangements are 
shamefully bad in poorer districts, and those employed are 
short-lived, and subject to various diseases. Why should 
not the bakeries of London be carried on as in Paris, 
Brussels, and other Continental cities? If the metropolitan 
area is too vast, let the County Council divide into several 
districts the whole area, and establish municipal bakeries in 
each! In our articles on ‘*A City’s Housekeeping” will 
be found a description of the excellent arrangements in 
Paris. We are apt to carry too far the theory of free and 
independent action, and a good dash of socialism and state 
legislation would be desirable so far as the food of the people 
is concerned. 


Mr. Selous’ Report on South Africa.—Mr. F. C. Selous, 
the celebrated African hunter and explorer, has lately returned 
after more than twenty years’ residence in the various regions 
that have occupied much attention in England. He states 
that he went up to Matabeleland in 1872, and since that 
time had travelled over extensive areas north and south of 
the Zambesi. Since the pioneer force went up to Mashona- 
land, Mr. Selous had been engaged in work for the British 
South Africa Company in every part of this territory, as 
well as in Manicaland and in the Portuguese territory. 
During the whole of this time he had found the climate of 
the high plateau to be very healthy, and he had every con- 
fidence that, although during the latter part of the rainy 
season malarial fever was liable to be contracted after hard- 
ship and exposure, yet as the country became occupied, and 
the conditions under which the people lived were improved, 
the health of the people, on the high plateau at any rate, 
would leave nothing to be desired. 

In reyard to the question of labour, Mr. Selous said that 
he had found no dithculty in obtaining the adequate number 
of men. The Mashona natives knew him, and readily co- 
operated, working both cheaply and well. He added, how- 
ever, that they would not work for everybody, as they were 
a very timid people, and if roughly treated would at once 
go home to their kraals. Referring to the Beira railway, 
Mr. Selous stated that when he passed through Beira last 
October the railway was just being commenced. If labour 
were obtainable, the line ought to be finished as far as Chimoio 
in a very short time, but it was quite possible that consider- 
able difficulty might be experienced in obtaining native 
labour during the rainy season. If by May 1 next year the 
railway were completed to Chimoio, goods could be landed 
at that place v/a the east coast in sixteen days from England. 
From Chimoio a week’s waggon journey would bring them 
to Umtata, where, said Mr. Selous, capitalists and others 
could afford to halt, since numbers of rich goldfields had 
been proved to exist in that neighbourhood. Subsequently 


the railway would be pushed on to Salisbury and the northern 
goldfields. 

Describing the ‘‘ Fly District,” Mr. Selous said that it 
was a magnificent field for roving English sportsmen. It 
was one enormous game preserve, swarming with buffalo, 
Burchell zebras, and many species of antelope. Lions were 
also very plentiful. With regard to Gunhunhana, so far as 
he could judge by being in the outlying portions of that 
chief’s territory, Mr. Selous said that he was never likely to 
give trouble. He was now too far removed from the scene 
of active operations of the Chartered and Mozambique 
Companies to take much interest in their doings. 

The Matabele race, however, were more formidable. It 
was impossible to prophesy concerning savage people, but, 
so far as he could judge, Lobengula and the greater part of 
his people were entirely averse to war with the whites, and 
no disturbance would occur unless it was precipitated by 
prospectors encroaching on the country inhabited by the 
Matabeles, and insisting upon seeking for gold amongst their 
kraals and cattle posts. With what he had heard and seen 
while in the country, Mr. Selous judged that the gold pro- 
spects were becoming brighter day by day, and when the 
difficulty of transport was overcome, he had no doubt that 
the gold industry would make rapid strides. Speaking of 
Mr. Rhodes’ projected telegraph scheme, he thought it was 
quite feasible as far as Uganda, but beyond that he could 
not venture an opinion. It could, however, hardly pay 
until it was a through line to Wady-Halfa, and connected 
with Europe through Egypt. 

The testimony of Mr. Selous, a friend of Moffat and 
Livingstone, and of all English and French explorers, is of 
the highest value. The chief danger and source of trouble 
is the rough and lawless behaviour of settlers only greedy of 
gain, and not respecting the rights and usages of well-dis- 
posed natives. 


Edinburgh University.—The following is the annual 
review of the past year issued by the Senate of Edinburgh 
University: —During the past year the total number of 
matriculated students was 3,208. Of this total, 951 (includ- 
ing 70 women students, who are now admitted under the 
new ordinance to the Arts classes) were enrolled in the 
Faculty of Arts, 82 in the Faculty of Divinity, 460 in the 
Faculty of Law, and 1,715 in the Faculty of Medicine. Of 
the students of medicine, 742 (or fully 43 per cent.) belonged 
to Scotland, 534 (or fully 31 per cent.) were from England 
and Wales, 71 from Ireland, 85 from India, 242 (or nearly 
15 per cent.) from various British colonies, and 41 from 
foreign countries. Besides the above number of matriculated 
students, 88 non-matriculated students have attended certain 
classes on payment of the 5s. entrance fee. Of this number 
last mentioned, 50 were women attending one or more of 
the music classes. The total attendance may be regarded 
as eminently satisfactory in view of the transitional period 
through which the University is now passing. 

The number of degrees conferred in the various faculties 
during the year was as follows :-—Master of Arts (M.A.), 85 ; 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.), 7; Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.), 
43; Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.), 19; Bachelor of Laws 
(LL.B.), 9; Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), 62; Bachelor of 
Medicine and Master in Surgery (M.B., C.M.), 264. The 
General Council of the University now numbers 7,154 
members, 
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